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In a large and splendid chamber, 
whose only light was a small lamp 
within a globe of alabaster, Charles 
Edward lay, full-dressed, upon his bed. 
His eyes were closed, but his features 
did not betoken sleep; on the contrary, 
his flushed cheek told of intemper- 
ance, and the table, covered with wine- 
decanters and glasses, beside him, con- 
firmed the impression. His breathing 
was thick and laboured, and occasion- 
ally broken by a dry, short cough. 
There was, indeed, little to remind 
one of the handsome chevalier in the 
bloated face, the heavy, hanging jaws, 
and the ungainly figure of him who, 
looking far older i. his real age, 
now lay there. Though dressed with 
peculiar care, and covered with the 
insignia of several orders, his em- 
broidered vest was unbuttoned, and 
showed the rich lace of his jabot, 
stained and discoloured by wine. A 
splendidly ornamented sword lay be- 
side him, on which one hand rested, 
the fingers tremulously touching the 
richly-embossed hilt. Near the foot 
of the bed, on a low, well-cushioned 
chair, sat another figure, whose eas 

air of peneny and good-humoured, 
sensual countenance was a strong con- 


trast to the careworn expression of 


the Prince’s face. Dressed in a long, 

loose robe of white cloth, which he 

wore not ungracefully, his well-round- 

ed legs were crossed negligently in 
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GERALD FITZGERALD, “THE CHEVALIER.” 
BY HARRY LORREQUER, 
CHAPTER III. 


THE ALTIERI PALACE, 


front of him, and his hands clasped 
with an air of quiet and happy com- 
posure, that seemed to realize the 
picture of a jolly friar, well-to-do and 
contented; and such was George Kelly, 
the very type of happy, self-satisfied 
sensuality. If a phrenologist would 
have augured favourably from the 
noble development of forehead and 
temples, the massive back-head and 
widely-spreading occiput would have 
quickly shown that nature had alloyed 
every good gift with a counterpoise 
of low tastes and bad passions, more 
than enough to destroy the balance 
of character. 

“Who's there? Who's in wait- 
ing?’ muttered the Prince, half aloud, 
as if suddenly arousing himself. 

“Kelly—only Kelly,” answered the 
friar. 

“Then the wine is not finished, 
George, eh? that’s certain ; the de- 
canters are not empty. What hour is 


“ As well as I can see, it wants a 
few minutes of five.” 

“ Of five ! of five! Night or morn- 
ing, which ?” 

“Five in the evening. I believe 
one might venture to call it night, for 
they’re lighting the lamps in the 
streets already.’ 

“What's this here for, George ?” 
said the Prince, lifting up the sword. 
“We're not going to Bannockburn, 

9 
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are we? Egad! if we be, I trust 
they'll givemeabetter weapon. What 
nonsense of yours is all this ?” 

i Don’ t you remember it was your 
~— s birthday, and that you 

nl to receive the ministers ?” 

an To be sure, I do ; and we did re- 
ceive them, Geor e, didn’t we? Have 
I not been drinking loyal toasts to 
every monarchy of Europe, and wish- 
ing well to those who need it not ? 
Fifty-one, or fifty-two, which are we, 
George ?” 

“ Faith, I forget,” said Kelly, care- 
lessly ; “but, like this Burgundy, quite 
old enough to be better.” 

“The reproach comes well from you, 
ou old reprobate! Whose counsels 
ave made me whatI am? Boling- 

broke warned me against you, many 
a -_ year back. Atterbury knew 
‘ou, too, and told me what you were. 
By Hi Heaven ! !” cried he, with a wilder 
energy, “it was that very spirit of 
dictation, that habit of seam og to 
me whom to know, where to lean, 
what to say, and what to leave un- 
said, has made me so rash and head- 
— through life. A fellow of your 
ad otherwise obtained no hold 


Lo me ;& low-bred, illiterate drunk- 
ard—— 


A hearty burst of laughing from 
Kelly here stopped the speaker, who 
seemed actually overwhelmed by the 
cool insolence of the friar. 

“Leave me, sir ; leave the room ! 
cried Charles Edw yard, haughty. 
“Let Lord Nairn—no, not him ; let 
Murray of Blair, or Kinloch, attend 
me.” 

Kelly never stirred, nor uttered a 
word, but sat calm and motionless, 
while Charles, ns heavily — 
his recent outburst of passion, 
back, half-exhausted, on the pall 
After a few minutes, he stretched 
out his hand and caught his wine- 
ee; it was empty, and Kelly filled 


ay say, George,” cried he, after a 
pause, “it must be growing late ; 
shall we not have these people com- 
ing to our levee, soon ?” 

‘They've come and gone, sire, six 
hours ago. I would not permit your 
wea to be disturbed for such a 

false-hearted sycophants ; the 
more, that they sent such insolent 
messages, demanding, as a right, to be 
received, and asking how long they 
were to wait your royal pleasure.” 
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“ The Chevalier.” [Feb. 
“Did they so, George? Is this 
true ?” 

“True as Gospel. That Spaniard, 
_ the red-brown beard, came even 

awe Majesty’s antechamber, and 
spoke so loud I thought he'd ‘have 
awoke you; nor was Count Boyer 
much better mannered 5 

“Comeand gone!” broke in Charles. 
“What falsehoods will grow out of 
this! You should have told me, 
Kelly. Health, ease, happiness—I’d 
have sacrificed all to duty. Ay, 
George, kings have duties like other 
men. Were there many here ?” 

“T never saw one-half the number. 
The carriages filled the Corso to the 
Piazza del Popolo. There was not a 
minister absent.” 

“ And of our own people ?” 

“They were all here. O'Sullivan, 
Barra, Clangavin——’ 

“Where was Tullybardine? Ah! 
I forgot,” broke in Charles, with a 
deep sigh. “‘Here’s to them that 
are gone,’ George, as the old song 
says. Didtheyseem dissatisfied at my 
absence —how did you explain it ?” 

“T said your majesty was indis- 
posed ; that state affairs had occupied 
you all the preceding night, and 
that you had at last fallen into a 
slumber.” 

“Was Glengariff amongst them ?” 

“You forget, sire. We buried him 
six weeks ago.” 

“To be sure we did. Show me that 
glass, George—no, the looking-glass, 
man—and light those tapers yonder.” 

Kelly obeyed, but with an evident 
reluctance, occu pying time, so as to 
withdraw the other’s attention from 
his project. This stratagem did not 
succeed, and Charles waited patiently 
till his orders were fulfilled, when, 
taking the mirror in his hand, he 
stared long and steadfastly at the re- 
flection of his features. It was seve- 
ral minutes before he spoke, and 
when he did, the voice was tremulous 
and full of deep feeling. 

“George, I am sadly changed; 
there is but little of the handsome 
Chevalier here. I didn’t think to 
look like this these fifteen years to 
come.” 

“Faith! for one who has gone 
through all that you have, I see no 
such signs of wear and tear,” said 
Kelly. “ Had you been a Pope ora 
Cardinal—had you lived like an Elec- 
tor of Hanover, with no other perils 
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than a bare head in a procession, or 
the gouty twinges of forty years’ 
‘gauer kraut?’——” 

















“Keep your coarse ribaldry for 










































































































your equals, sirrah. Let there be 
some, at least, above the mark of your 
: foul slander,” cried Charles, angrily ; 
F and then, throwing the looking-glass 
from him, he fell ask upon his bed 
2 like one utterly exhausted. Kelly, 
f who knew him too well ever to con- 
: tinue an irritating topic, but leave 
quietly alone the spirit that forgot 
f even more rapidly than it resented, 
= sipped his wine in silence for some 
minutes. “This day, sixteen years 
. ago, I breakfasted, in Carlisle, at the 
" house of a certain Widow Branards. 
i. It’s strange how I remember a name 
I have never heard since,” said Char- 
les, in a voice totally altered from its 
* late tone of excitement. “Do you 
h! know, Kelly, that it was on the turn 
: of a straw the fate of England hung 
a that morning? Keppoch hed cut his 
at hand with the hilt of his claymore, 
ng and instead of counselling—as he ever 
. did—a forward movement, he joined 
die those who advised retreat. Had we 
sod gone on, George, the game was our 
se own. There is now no doubt on the 
a matter.” 
”? “T have always heard the same,” 
Y said Kelly ; “and that your Majesty 
hi yielded with a profound conviction 
— that the counsel was ruinous. Is it 
that true, sire, that O'Sullivan agreed with 
leon your majesty !” 
ler.” “ Quite true, George ; and the poor 
lent fellow shed tears—perhaps for the 
7 a only time in his life—when he heard 
on that the decision was given against 
aa ws. Stuart of Appin, and Kerr, were 
tl of the same mind ; but Diis aliter vi- 
“hh | sum, George. We turned our back 
he on Fortune that morning, and she 
ee never showed us her face after.” _ 
= os “You are not forgetting Falkirk, 
veal surely ” said Kelly, who never lost 
ona an opportunity of any flattering allu- 
sion to the Pretender’s campaigns. 
noed “Falkirk was but half what it ought 
dsome tohave been. The chieftains got to 
nk to uarrel amongst themselves, and left 
ae th ley to pursue his retreat unmo- 
- lested ; as the old song says, 
s gone ‘The turnkey spat in the jailor’s face, 
see no While the prisoner ran away !’ 











And now they are all gone, George— 
gone where you and I must meet them, 
fome day ; not a far-off one, maybe. 
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“O’Sullivan was here to-day, sire 
to wish your Majesty long life and 
happiness ; and the old fellow looked 
as hearty and high-spirited as ever. 
I saw him as he passed out of the 
courtyard, and you’d have guessed, 
by his air and step, that he was a man 
of forty.” 

“ He’s nigh to eighty-five, then, or 
I mistake me.” 

“ Life’s strong in an [rishman— 
there’s no doubt of it,” cried Kelly, 
enthusiastically ; ‘“ there’s no man 
takes more out of prosperity, nor gives 
way less to bad fortune.” 

““What’s that song of yours, George, 
about Paddy O’Flynn—isn’t that the 
name ?” said the Prince, laughing. 
“ Let’s have it, man.” 

“You mean Terry O’Flynn, sire,” 
said Kelly ; “‘ and, faith, ’twould puz- 
zle me to call to mind one verse of the 
same song.” 

“Do you even remember the night 
you made it, George, in the little way- 
side shrine, eight milesfrom Avignon ? 
Pll never forget the astonished faces 
of the two friars that peeped in, and 
saw you, glass in hand, before the fire, 
chaunting that pleasant melody.” 

“The Lol forgive you ; ’tis many 
a bad thing you led me into,” said 
Kelly, with affected sorrow, as he 
arose and walked to the window; 
meanwhile the Prince, in a low kin 
of murmuring voice, tried to recall 
some words of the song. “ Talking 
of friars,” said Kelly, “there’s a 
thumping big one outside, with his 
great face shining like the dial of a 
clock. I’m much mistaken if he’s not 
a countryman of my own!” 

“ Can he sing, George !—has he the 
gift of minstrelsy, man ?” 

“Tf your Royal Highness would like 
to hear the canticles, I’m sure he’d 
oblige you. Faith, I was right ; it’s 

or Luke Mac Manus—a simple, 

ind-hearted creature, as ever lived. 
I remember now, that he asked me 
when it was possible to see your royal 
highness ; and I told him that he must 
put down into writing whatever he 
wanted to say, and come here with it 
on the 20th ; and sure enough, there 
he is now.” 

“And why did you tell him any 
such thing, sir?’ said the Prince, 
angrily. “‘ What are these petitions 


but demands for aid that we have not 
to bestow—entreaties we cannot sa- 
tisfy? Are we not pensioners our- 
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selves? ay, by the Lord Harry, are 
we, and beggarly enough in our treat- 
ment, too. None know this better 
than yourself, Master Kelly. It is 
not ten days since you pawned my 
George. Ay, and, by the way, you 


never brought me the money. What 
do you say to that ?” 

“T received twenty-four thousand 
frances, sire,” said Kelly, calmly: 
eighteen of which I paid, by your 
Royal Highness’s order, to the Coun- 
tess.” 


“T never gave such an order— 
where is it ?” 

“Spoken, sire, in the words of a 

rince ; and heard by one who never 
Lotmaped him,” said the friar, quiet- 
ly—“the Countess herself” 

“No more of this, sir. We are 
not before a court of justice. And 
now let me tell you, Kelly, that the 
town is full of the malversation of 
this household ; and that however 
proverbial Irish economy and good 
management be in its own country, 
climate and change of air would 
seem to have impaired its excellence. 
My brother tells me, that our waste 
= extravagance are public town 
talk.” 

“So much the better, sire—so 
much the better !” 

“What do you mean by that, 
sirrah,” cried the Prince, angrily. 

“Your Royal Highness has heard of 
Alcibiades, and why he cut the tail 
off his dog! Well, isn’t it a comfort 
to think that they never say worse 
of us here than that we spend freely 
what's given grudgingly ; and that 
the penury of others never contami- 
nated the spirit of your royal high- 
ness,” 

“Have a care, sir,”’ said the Prince, 
with more dignity than he had shown 
before ; “ there will come a day, per- 
haps, when we may grow weary of 
this buffoonery.” 

“Tm sorry for it, then,” replied 
Kelly, unabashed; “for when it 
does, your Royal Highness will just be 
as little pleased with wisdom.’ 

It was thus alternately flattering 
and outraging Charles Edward—now 
insinuating the existence of qualities 
that he had not—now disparaging 
gifts which he really possessed— 
that this man maintained an in- 
fluence which others in vain tried to 
ebtain over the Prince. It was a 
relief, too, to find one whose pliancy 
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suited all his humours, and whose 
character had none of that high- 
souled independence which animated 
his Scottish followers. Lastly, Kelly 
never asked favours for himself or 
for others. Enough for him the 
rivilege of the intimacy he enjoyed. 
de neither sought nor cared for 
more. Perhaps, of all his traits, none 
weighed more heavily in his favour 
than this one. It was, then, in a 
kind of acknowledgment of this 
single-mindedness, that the Prince, 
after a pause, said, 

“Let your countryman come up 
here, George. I see he’s the only 
courtier that remains to us.” 

Kelly rose without a word, and 
left the room to obey the command. 

Little as those in waiting on the 
Prince were ever disposed to resist 
Kelly in any proceeding, they were 
carried very nearly toinsubordination, 
as they saw him conducting through 
the long line of salons, the humbly 
clad, bare-footed friar, who, with his 
arms reverently crossed on his breast, 
threw stealthy glances, as he passed, 
+ the unwonted splendour around 
nim. 

“T hope, sir,” said Fra Luke, res- 
pectfully, “that your kindness toa 
poor countryman won’t harm your- 
self ; but if ever you were to run the 
risk, ’tis an occasion like this might 
excuse it.” 

“What do you mean?” said 
Kelly, hastily, and staring him full 
in the face. 

“Why, that the petition I hold 
here is about one that has the best 
blood of Ireland in his veins ; but 
maybe, for all that, if you knew what 
was in it, you mightn’t like to give 
it.” 

Kelly paused for a few seconds, 
and then, as if having formed his 
resolution, said : 

“Tf that be the case, Luke, it is 
better that I should not see it. 
There’s no knowing when my favour 
here may come to an end. There's 
not a morning breaks, nor an even- 
ing closes, that I don’t expect to 
hear I’m discarded, thrown off, and 
abandoned. Maybe it would bring 
me luck if I was to do one, just one, 
good action, by way of a change, be- 
fore I go.” 

“T hope you’ve done many such 
afore now,” said Luke, piously. 

Kelly did not reply, but a sudden 
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aang over his features told how said he; and motioning to Luke to 
acutely the words sank into his be seated, he passed noiselessly into 


“Wait for me here a minute,” 


the chamber of the Prince. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE PRINCE'S CHAMBER. 


Brier as Kelly’s absence had been, 
it was enough to have obliterated from 
the Prince’s mind all the reasons for 
his going. No sooner was he alone 
than he drank away, muttering to 
himself, as he filled his glass, snatches 
of old Jacobite songs—words of hope 
and encouragement; or, at times, 
with sad and broken utterance, phrases 
of the very deepest despondency. 

It was in this half-dreamy state that 
Kelly found him as he entered. Scot- 
land—Rome—the court of France— 
the chateau at St. Germains—the 
shealing where he sought refuge in 
Skye—the deck of the French priva- 
teer that landed him at Brest—were, 
by turns, the scenes of his imagina- 
tion; and it was easy to mark how, 
through all the windings of his fancy, 
an overweening sense of his own 


adventurous character ne and 


sustained him. If he called up at 
times traits of generous devotion and 
loyalty—glorious instances wherein 
his followers rose to the height of 
heroes—by some artful self-compla- 
cency he was ever sure to ascribe these 
to the great cause they fought for ; 
or, oftener still, to his own command- 
ing influence, and the fascination of his 
presence. In the midst of all, however, 
would break forth some traits that be- 
spoke a nobler nature. In one of these 
was it that he alluded to the proposi- 
tion of Cardinal Tencin, to make the 
cession of Ireland the price of the 
French adhesion to his cause. “No, 
no, Monsieur le Cardinal,” cried he 
several times, energetically ; “tout 
ou rien! tout ou rien! Must not 
my cause have been a poor one, when 
he dared to make me such an offer ? 
Ay, Kelly, and I swear to you, he 
did 80 ! »”» 


These last words were the first that 
showed a consciousness of the other’s 


presence. 
“The Dutchman was better than 
that, George, eh —a partition of the 
ingdom--never, never. Ireland, too! 
The very men who stood truest to 
me—the very men who never coun- 
telled retreat. Think of Lovatt, 


George. If you had but seen him 
that day. e could not bide the 
time I took to eat a morsel of break- 
fast, so eager was he to be rid of me. 
I laughed outright at his impatience, 
and said that he remembered but the 
worst half of the old highland adage, 
which tells you ‘to speed the parting 
guest.’ He never offered me a change 
of linen, George, and I had worn the 
same clothes from the day before 
Culloden. ‘ Waes me for Prince 
Charlie !’ ” 

“ It’s a proud thing for me to hear 
how you speak of my countrymen, 
sire,” said Kelly. 

“ Glorious fellows they were, eve 
man of them !” cried the Prince, wit. 
enthusiasm. “ Light-hearted and 
buoyant, when all others looked sad 
and downcast ; always counselling the 
bold course, and readier to do than 
say it! I never met—if I ever heard 
of—but one Irishman who was not a 
man of honour. He was enough, 

rhaps, to leaven a whole nation—a 
ow, mean sycophant, cowardly, false, 
and foul-tongued ; a fellow to belie 
you, and betray you—to track you 
into evil that others might stare at 
you there. I never thought ill of 
mankind till I knew him. Do you 
know whom I mean—eh, George ?” 

“Faith, if the portrait be nog in- 
tended for myself, I am at a loss to 
guess,” said Kelly, good-humouredly. 

“So it is, you we Stina 8 ; and, 
shameless though you be, does it 
never occur to you how you will go 
down to posterity. The corrupter of 
a Prince ; the fellow who debauched 
and degraded him !” 

“Isn't it something that posterity 
will ever hear of me at al ?” said 
Kelly. “Is it not fame, at any rate } 
If there should be any records of our 
life together, who knows but a clever 
commentator will find out that but 
for me and my influence the Prince 
of Wales would have been a down- 
right beast : ‘that Kelly humanized 
your Royal Highness, kept you from 
all the contamination of cardinals 
and scheming Monsignori, rallied your 
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lowspirits, comforted your dark hours, 
and enjoyed your bright ones.’” 

“For what—for what? what was 
his price ?’ cried Charles, eagerly. 

’ use he felt in his heart that, 
sooner or later, you’d be back, King 
of England and Ireland, and George 
Kelly wouldn’t be forgotten. No, 
faith, Archbishop of Westminster ! 
and devil a less I'd be: that’s the 
price, if you wish to hear it !” 

The Prince laughed heartily, as he 
ever did, when the friar gave way to 
his impertinent humour, and then 
sitting up in his bed, told Kelly to 
order coffee. To his last hour, coffee 
seemed to exercise the most powerful 
effect on him, clearing his faculties 
after hours of debauch, and enabling 
him to apply to business at times 
when he a red to be utterly ex- 
hausted. Kelly, who well knew how 
to adapt himself to each passing shade 
of temperament, followed the Prince 
into a small dressing-room in silence, 
and remained standing at a short dis- 
tance behind his chair. 

“Tell Conway,” said he, pointing 
to a mass of papers on the table, 
“that these must wait. [Ill go down 
to Albano to-morrow or next day, for 
a change of air. Ill not hear of any- 
thing till I return. Cardinal Altieri 
knows better than I do what Sir Horace 
Mann writes home to England. This 
court is in perfect understanding with 
St. James’s. Astothecountess, Kelly, 
let it not be spoken of again; you 
hear me. What papér is that in your 
hand ?” 

“ A petition, I believe, sire ; at least, 
the quarter it comes from would so 


peak it.” 

“Throw it on the fire, then. Is it 
not enough to live thus, but that I 
must be reminded thirty, forty times 
a day of my poverty and incapacity ? 
Am I to be flouted with my fallen 
fortune? On the firé with it, at 
once |” 

“ Poor Luke’s prayers were offered 
at an untimely moment,” said Kelly, 
untying the scroll, as if preparing to 
obey. “ Maybe, after all, he is asking 
for a new rosary, or a pair of sandals. 
Shall I read it, sire !” 

The Prince made no reply, and 
Kelly, who thoroughly understood his 
humour, made no further effort to 
obtain a hearing for his friend ; but, 
tearing the long scroll in two, he mut- 
tered the first line that caught hiseye— 
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“¢ Petition of Mary Fitzgerald.’ ” 

“What—of whom— Fitzgerald— 
what Fitzgerald?” cried Charles, catch- 
ing the other’s wrist with a sudden 


Ben Sister of Grace Geraldine.’ ” 

The words were not well uttered 
when Charles snatched the paper from 
Kelly’s hand, and drew near to the 
lamp. 

“ Leave me ; wait in the room with- 
out, Kelly,” said he ; and the tone of 
his voice implied a command not to 
be gainsaid. The Prince now flatten- 
ed out the crumpled document before 
him, holding the fragments close to- 
gether ; but, although he bent over 
them attentively for several minutes, 
he made little progress in their con- 
tents, for drop by drop the hot tears 
rose to his eyes, and fell heavily on 
the paper. Gradually, too, his head 
declined, ’till at last it fell forward on 
the table, where he lay, sobbing deeply. 
It was a long time before he arose 
from this attitude ; and then, his fur- 
rowed cheeks, and glazed eyes, told of 
intense sorrow. “ What ruin have I 
brought everywhere !” was the excla- 
mation that broke from him, in a voice 
tremulous with agony. “Kinloch said 
truly : ‘We must havesinned heavily, 
to be so heavily cursed” Again and 
again did he bend over the paper, 
and few as were the lines, it was long 
before he could read them through, 
such was the gush of emotion they 
excited. “ Was there ever a cause so 
hallowed by misfortuné ?” cried he, in 
an accent of anguish. “Oh ! Grace, 
had you been spared to me, I might 
have been other than this. But, if it 
were to be—if it were, indeed, fated 
that I should become thé thing I am, 
thank God, you have not lived to see 
it. George,” cried he, suddenly, “who 
brought this paper ?” 

Kelly came at once at his call, and 
replied that the bearer was a poor 
friar, by name Mac Manus. 

“Let me see him alone,” said the 
Prince ; and the next moment Fra 
Luke entered the chamber, and, with 
a low and deferential gesture, stooped 
down to kiss his hand. “ You are an 


Irishman,” said Charles, speaking 
with a thick but rapid utterance; 
“from none of your countrymen have 
I met with =z thing but loyalty and 


affection. Tell me, then, frankly, 
what you know of this paper—who 
wrote it ?” 
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“T did, myself, your Royal High- 
ness,” said Luke, trembling all over 
with fear. 

“Its contents are all true—strictly 
true ?” 

“ As the words of this holy book,” 
said Luke, placing his hand on his 
missal. 

“Why were they not made known 
to me before—answer me that ?” cried 
Charles, angrily. 

“T’litell your Royal Highness why,” 
replied Luke, who gained courage as 
he was put upon the defensive. ‘She 
that’s gone—the Heavens be her bed ! 
—made her sister promise, in her last 
hour, never to ask nor look for favor 
or benefit, from your Royal Highness.” 

“JT will not believe this,” broke in 
Charles, indignantly ; “you are more 
than bold, sir, to dare to tell me so.” 

“Tis true as Gospel,” replied the 
friar. “‘ Her words were : ‘ Let there 
be one that went down to the grave 
with the thought that loving him was 
its best reward ! and leave me to think 
that I live in his memory as I used 
in his heart.’” 

The Prince turned away, and drew 
his hand across his eyes. 

“How cameshe here—since when ?” 
asked he, suddenly. 

“Four years back ; we came toge- 
ther. I bore her company all the way 
from Ireland, and on foot, too, just to 
put the child into the college here.” 

“ And she has been in poverty all 
this while ?” 

“ Poverty ! faith, you might call it 
distress !—keeping a little trattoria 
in the Viccolo d’Orso, taking sewing, 
washing—whatever she could ; slav- 
ing and starving, just to get shoes and 
the like for the boy.” 

“ How comes it, then, that she has 
yielded at last to write me this ?” said 
Charles, who, in proportion as his 
self-accusings grew more poignant, 
sought to turn reproach on any other 


uarter. 

“She didn’t, nor wouldn’t,” said 
the Fra; “’twas I did it myself. I 
told her that she might ease her con- 
science, by never accepting any thing; 
that I’d write the petition and go up 
with it, and that all ’'d ask was a trifle 
for the child.” 

“ She loves him, then,” said Char- 
mp cemderiy. 

he friar nodded his head slowly 
a, and muttered, ‘“‘God knows she 
oes.” 
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“ And does he repay her affection ?” 
“How can he? Ses he doesn’t 

know her ; he never sees her. When 
we were on the way here, he always 
thought it was his nurse she was ; and 
from that hour to this, he never set 
eyes on her.” 

“What object was there for all 
this ?” 

“Just to save him the shame among 
the rest, that they couldn’t say his 
mother’s sister was in rags and wretch- 
edness, without a meal to eat.” 

“She never sees him, then ?” 

“ Only when he walks out with the 
class, every Friday ; they come down 
the hill from the Capitol,and then she’s 
there, watching, to get a look at him. 

“ And he—what is he like ?”’ 

The friar stepped back, and gazed 
at the Prince from head to foot, in 
silence, and then at length said : “ He’s 
like a Prince, sorrow less! The 
black serge gown, the coarse shoes, 
the square cap, ugly as they are, 
can’t disfigure him ; and tho’ they cut 
off his beautiful hair, that curled 
half-way down his back, they couldn’t 
— him. He has the great dark- 
blue eyes of his mother, and the long 
lashes, almost girlish to look at.” 

“ He’s mild and gentle, then ?”’ said 
Charles, pensively. 

“ Indeed, and tr won’t tell you a lie,” 
said Luke, half mournfully, “ but that’s 
just what I believe he isn’t. The sub- 
rector says there’s nothing he couldn’t 
learn, either in the sciences or the 
humanities. He can write some of 
the ancient and three of the modern 
tongues. His disputations got him 
the medal ; but somehow——” 

“ Well—go on. Somehow——” 

“ He’s wild,—wild,” said the friar, 
as if he was glad to have found the 
exact word he wanted ; “ he’d rather 
go out on the Campagna there and 
ride one of the driver’s ponies all 
day, than he’d walk in full proces- 
sion with all the cardinals. He'd 
like to be fighting the shepherd’s 
dogs, wicked as they are; or goad- 
ing their mad cattle till they turn 
on him. Many a day they’ve caught 
him at that sport ; and, if I’m not 
mistaken, he’s in unishment now, 
tho’ Mrs. Mary doesn’t know it, 
for putting a ram inside the rails of 
a fountain, so that the neighbours 
dursn’t go near to draw water. Tis 
diversions like these has made him 
as ragged and tattered as he is.” 
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“ Bad stuff for the cloister,” said 
Charles, with a faint smile. 

“ Whoknows! Sure Cardinal Gui- 
dotti was at every mischief when a 
boy ; and there’s Gardoni, the secre- 
tary of the Quirinal, wasn’t he the 
terror of the city with his pranks.” 

“Can I see this boy—I mean, 
could he be brought here without 
his knowing or suspecting to whom 
he was presented.” 

“Sure, if Kelly was to””—— 

“ Ay, ay, I know as wellas you do,” 
broke in the prince, “ George Kelly 
has craftand cunning enough for more 
than that; but supposing, my worthy 
Fra, that I did not care to intrust 
Kelly with this office ; supposin 
that, for reasons known to myself, 
wished this matter a secret, can 
you hit upon the means of bring- 
ing the lad here, that I might see 
and speak with him.” 

“Tt should be after dark, your 
Royal Highness, or he would know 
the palace again, and then find out 
who lived in it.” 

“Well, be it so.” 

“Then, there’s the rules of the 
college; without a special leave 
a student cannot leave the house ; 
and, even then, he must have a pro- 
fessor with him.” 

“A cardinal’s order would, of 
course, be sufficient,” said the Prince. 

“To be sure it would, sir,” said 
the friar, with a gesture that showed 
how implicitly his confidence was 
given to such a conjuncture. 

“The matter shall be done then, 
and thus: on Tuesday next Kelly 

‘oes to Albano, and will not return till 
Witness, or Thursday evening. At 


seven o'clock, on mee evening, you 


will present yourself at the college, and 
ask for the president : you will only 
have to say, that you are come for 
the youth Fitzgerald. He will beat 
once given into your charge ; drive 
then at once to the Corso, where 
you can leave the a. and pro- 
ceed hither on foot. When you ar- 
rive here, you shall be admitted 
at once. One only caution I have to 
give you, friar, and it is this: upon 
your reserve and discretion it de- 

nds whether I ever befriend this 

y, or cast him off forever. Should 
one syllable of this interview trans- 
pire—should I ever discover that, 
under any pretence, or from any ac- 
cident, you have divulged what has 
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assed between us here—and discover 
it I must if it be so—from that in- 
stant I cease to take interest in him. 
I know your cloth well; you can be 
secret if you will: let this be an 
occasion for the virtue. I need not 
tell you more; nor will I add one 
threat to enforce my caution. The 
boy’s own fortune in life is on the 
issue ; that will be enough.” 

“Ts Mrs. Mary to be intrusted with 
the secret ?”’ said the Fra, timidly. 

“No; not now, at least.” The 
Prince sat down, and leaned his fore- 
head on his hand in thought. At 
length he said, “The boy will ask 
you, in all likelihood, whither you 
are leading him. You must say, 
that a countryman of his own, a man 
of some influence, and who knew his 
friends, desires to see and speak with 
him. That he is one with whom he 
may be frank and open-hearted ; 
free to tell whatever he feels; 
whether he likes his present life, or 
seeks to change it. e is to address 
me as the Count, and be careful your- 
self to give me no higher title. I be- 
lieve I have said all.” 

“Tf Kelly asks me what was my 
business with your Royal Highness.” 

“ Ay; well thought of. Say it was 
a matter of charity ; and take these 
few crowns, that you may show him 
as you pass out.” 

“Well, did you succeed?” asked 
Kelly, as the poor friar, flushed and 
excited from the emotion of his inter- 
view, entered the antechamber. 

“T did, indeed ; and may the saints 
in heaven stand to you for the same ! 
It’s a good work you done, and you'll 
have your amie r 

“ Egad,” cried Kelly, in a tone of 
levity, “if I had any friends amongst 
the saints I must have tried their 
patience pretty hard these last eight 
or nine years ; but who is this Mary 
papetenet just caught the name 
on the paper ? 

“ She’s—she’s—she’s—a country- 
woman of our own,” stammered out 
Fra Luke, while he moved uneasily 
from foot to foot, and fumbled with 
his hands up the sleeves of his robe. 

“Tt was lucky for you, then, we 
were just talking about Ireland be- 
fore you went in. He was saying 
how true and stanch the Irish al- 
ways showed themselves.” 

“ And does he talk of them times?” 
asked the Fra, in astonishment. 
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“Ay, by the hour. Sometimes its 
breaking day before I go to bed, he 
telling me about all his escapes and 
adventures. I could fill a book with 
stories of his.” 

“Musha! but I’dliketohearthem,” 
eried Luke, with honest enthusiasm. 


Gerald Fitzgerald, 








Ir was a long and weary day to the 
poor friar, watching for that Tuesday 
evening when he should appear at the 
te of the Jesuits’ College, and ask 
or the young Fitzgerald. He felt, 
too, as though some amount of respon- 
sibility had been imposed on him to 
which he was unequal. It seemed to 
his simple intelligence as if it were a 
case that required skill and dexterity. 
The rector might possibly ask this, or 
wish to know that; and then how 
was he to respect the secrecy he had 
ledged to the Prince? or was he to 
e to deceive the great President of 
the College? Supposing, too, all these 
difficulties over, what of the youth 
himself? How should he answer the 
inquiries he was certain to make— 
whither he was going—with what ob- 
ject—and to whom? Greater than all 
these personal cares was his anxiety 
that the boy should please his Royal 
Highness—that the impression he 
made should be favourable; that his 
look and bearing might interest the 
Prince, and insure his future advance- 
ment. Let us own that Fra Luke had 
his grave misgivings on this score. 
From all he could pick up through the 
servitors of the convent, Gerald was a 
wild, headstrong youth, constantly “in 
punishment,” and regarded by the su- 
periors as the great instigator of ever 
infraction to the discipline of the col- 
lege. “What will a prince think of 
such an unruly subject ?” was the sad 
question the simple-hearted friar ever 
posed to himself. “ And if the rector 
only send a report of him, he’ll have 
no chance at all.” With this sorrow- 
ful thought he brought his reflections 
to a close; and, taking out his beads, 
set himself vigorously to implore the 
intercession of the saints in a cause 
intrusted to hands so weak and unskil- 
ful as his own. 
The grim, old gate of the college, 


CHAPTER V. 


** AFTER DARK.” 
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“Come up here, then—let me see 
what evening—it mustn’t be Tuesda 
—nor Wednesday—maybe, indeed, 1 
won’t be back beforeF iden. Oh,there’s 
the bell now ; that’s for me,” cried he ; 
and before he could fix the time he 
hurried off to the Prince’s chamber. 


flanked with its two low towers, 
looked gloomy enough as the evening 
closed in. The little aperture, too, 
through which questions were asked 
or answered, was now shut up for the 
night, and all intercourse with the 
world without suspended. The Fra 
had yet a full hour to wait, and he 
was fain to walk briskly to and fro, 
to warm his blood, chilled by the cold 
wind that came over the Campagna. 
For a while the twinkling of a stray 
light, high up in the building, set him 
a-thinking where the cell of the boy 
might be; but gradually these disap- 
peared, and all was wrapt in gloom 
and darkness, when suddenly the cha- 
pel became illuminated, and the rich, 
full swell of an organ toned out its 
solemn sounds on the still night. The 
brief prelude over, there followed 
one of those glorious old chants of the 
church which combine a strain of in- 
tense devotion with a highly exalted 

etic feeling. Ina ect flood of 
harmony the sounds blended, till the 
very air seemed to hold them sus- 
pended. They ceased; and then, like 
the softest melody of a flute, a young 
voice arose alone, and, soaring up- 
wards, uttered a passage of seraphic 
sweetness. It was as though the song 
of some angelic spirit, telling of hope 
and peace; and, as a long, thrilling 
shake concluded the strain, the loud 
thunder of the organ and the full 
swell of the choir closed the service. 
The moment after all was silent and 
in darkness. 

Bell after bell, from the great city 
beneath, tolled out seven o’clock; and 
Fra Luke knocked modestly at the 
gate of the college. His visit appeared 
to have been expected, for he was ad- 
mitted at once, and conducted to the 
large hall, which formed the waiting- 
room of the colegp. The friar had 
not long to wait; for scarcely had he 
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taken his seat, when the door opened, 
and young Fitzgerald appeared. Ad- 
vancing with an easy air, and a de- 
gree of gracefulness that contrasted 
strangely with his eee Opa 
dress, the boy said, “I am told you 
wish to speak to me, Friar.” 

“Are you Gerald Fitzgerald, my 
son ?”’ asked Fra Luke, softly. 

“Yes; that’s my name.” 

The Fra looked at the beaming face 
and the bright blue eyes, soft in their 
expression as a girl’s; and the dimpled 
cheek, over which a slight flush was 
mantling, and wondered to himself 
can this be the wild, reckless youth 
they call him !—have they not been 
calumniating that fine and simple 
nature? So deeply was the Fra im- 
pressed with this sentiment, that he 
forgot to continue the interrogatory, 
and stood gazing with admiration on 


m. 

“Well,” said the boy, smiling good- 
humouredly, “what is your business 
with me, for it is nigh bed-time, and 
I must be going?” 

“Tt was your voice I heard in the 
solo afew minutes ago,” cried the Fra, 
eagerly ; “I know it was. It was you 
who sang the 

* Virgo virginum preclara, 
Mihi jam non sis amara'? 


“ Yes, yes,” said the youth, redden- 
ing. “But what of that? You never 
came here to-night to ask me this 
question.” 

“True, true,” said the Fra, sighing 
painfully—less, indeed, at the rebuke 
than the hot-tempered tone of the 
boy as he spoke it. “I came here to- 
night to fetch you along with me, to 
see one who was a friend of your fa- 
mnily long, long 280; he has heard of 
you here, and wishes to see and speak 
with you. He is a person of great 
rank and high station, so that you 
will show him every deference, and 
demean yourself towards him respect- 
fully and modestly; for he means you 
well, Gerald; he will befriend you.” 

“ But what need have I of his 
friendship or his good offices?’ said 
the youth, growing deadly pale as he 
spoke. Look at this serge gown—see 
this cap—they can tell you what I am 
destined to. J shall be a priest one of 
these days, Fra; and what has a priest 
to do with ties of affection or friend- 


ship ¢ 
“Oh! for the blessed Joseph’s sake,” 
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whispered the Fra, “be careful what 
you say. These are terrible words to 
speak—and to speak them here, too,” 
added he, as he threw his eyes over 
the walls of the room. 

“Ts this man a cardinal ?” 

“No,” said the Fra; “he is a lay- 
man, and a count.” 

“ Better that; had he been a cardi- 
nal, I'd not have gone. Whenever 
the old cardinal, Caraffa, comes here, 
I’m sure to have a week’s punishment; 
and I hate the whole red-stockinged 
race——” 

“There, there—let us away at once,” 
whispered the Fra. “Such discourse 
as this will bring misfortune upon us 
both.” 

“Have you the superior’s permis- 
sion for my going out with you?’ asked 
Gerald. 

“Yes; I have his leave till eleven 
o’clock—we shall be back here before 
that time.” 

“T’m sorry for it,” said the boy, 
sternly. “Id like to think I was 
crossing that old court-yard there for 
the last time.” 

“You will be cold, my poor boy,” 
said the friar, “with no other covering 
but that light frock; but we shall find 
a carriage as we go along.”’ 

“No, no, Fra,” cried the boy, eagerly. 
“ Let us walk, Fra; let us walk, and 
see every thing. It’s like one of the 
old fairy tales nurse used to tell me 
long ago—to see the city all alight 
thus, and the troops of people moving 
on, and all these bright shops with 
therich wares so temptingly displayed. 
Ah! how happy must they be who can 
wander at will amongst all these— 
exchanging words and greetings, and 
making brotherhood with their fel- 
lows. See, Fra—see!” cried he, “what 
is it comes yonder, with all the torches, 
and the men in white ?” 

“Tt is some great man’s funeral, my 
child. Let us say a ‘Pax eterna;’” and 
he fumbled for his beads as he said so. 

“ Let us follow them,” said the boy, 
“they are bearing the catafalque into 
that small church—how grand and 
solemn it all is ;’ and now attaching 
himself to the long line of acolytes the 
boy walked step for step with the pro- 
cession, mingling his Toot and liquid 
notes in the litany they were chanting. 
While he sung with all the force of 
intense expression, it was strange to 
mark how freely his gaze wandered 
over all the details of the scene—his 
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her hands across her forehead and 
stared with aching eye-balls into 
vacancy—it was jealousy—theterrible 
pang had shot through her heart and 
she was wild. The horrible transitions 
from doubt to doubt, until full con- 
viction forced itself upon her, were 
oo with terrific power. Over her 
eatures, in turn, passed every expres- 
sion of passion. The heart-rending 
tenderness of love—the clinging to a 
lost affection—the straining effort to 
recall him who had deserted her—the 
black bitterness of despair—and then 
with a wild spring, like the bound of 
a tiger, she counterfeited a spring over 
a precipice to death ! 

She fell upon the ground, and as the 
mingled sobs and cries rose through 
the troubled crowd, a boy tore his 
way through the dense mass, and 
fighting with all the energy of infu- 
riated strength, gained the open space 
where she lay. Dropping on his knees 


he bent over, and clasping her hand 
kissed it wildly over and over, crying 
out in a voice of broken agony, “Oh! 
Marietta, Marietta mia, come back to 
us—come back, we will love you and 
cherish you.” 


A perfect roar of laughter—the re- 
vulsion to that intensity, of feeling so 
lately diffused amongst them—now 
shook the mob. Revenging, as it were 
the illusion that had so enthralled 
themselves, they now turned all their 
ridicule upon the poor boy. 

“Santissima Virgina! if he isn’t a 
scholar of the Holy Order,” shouted 
one. 

“Ecco! a real Jesuit,” said another, 
“had he been a little older tho’, he’d 
have done it more secretly.” 

“The little priest is offering the con- 
solation of hisorder,” criedathird ; and 
there rained upon him, from every 
side, words of mockery and sarcasm. 

“Don’t you see that he is a mere 
boy—have you no shame that you can 
mock a simple-hearted child like this?” 
said the burly Fra, as he pushed the 
crowd right and left, and forced a 
passage through the mob. “Come 
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along, Gerald, come along. They are 
a cowardly pack, and if they were not 
fifty to one, they'd think twice ere 
they'd insult us.” This speech he de- 
livered in Italian, with a daring em- 
phasis of look and gesture that made 
the craven listeners tremble. They 
opened a little path for the friar and 
his charge to retire ; nor was it until 
they had nearly gained the corner of 
the Piazza that they dared to yell 
forth a cry of insult and derision. 

The boy grasped the Fra’s hand as 
he heard it, and looked up in his face 
with an expression there was no mis- 
taking, so full was it of wild and 
daring courage. 

“ No, no, Gerald,” said he, “ there 
are too many of them, and what should 
we get by it after all. See, too, how 
they have torn your ‘soutane’ all to 
pieces. I almost suspect we ought to 
g° back again to the college, my boy. 

scarcely like to present you in such 
a state as this.” 

Well, indeed, might the Fra have 
come to this doubtful issue, for the 
_— gown hung in ribbons around 
nim, and his cap was flattened to his 
head. 

“T wish I knew what was best to 
be done, Gerald,” said he, wiping the 
sweat from his brawny face. “ What 
do you advise yourself ?” 

“Td say, go on,” cried the youth. 
“ Will a great signore think cies 
my poor and threadbare frock be torn 
or whole ? he’ll not know if I be in 
rags or in purple. Tell him, if you 
like, that we met with rough usage in 
the streets, Tell him, that in passing 
through the crowd they left me thus. 
Say nothing about Marietta, Fra; you 
need not speak of her.” 

The boy’s voice, as he uttered the 
last words, became little louder than 
a mere whisper. 

“Come along then ; and, with the 
—_ of the saints, we'll go through 
with what we’ve begun.” 

And with this vigorous resolve the 
stout friar strode along down the 
Corso. 


[Feb. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“THE INTERVIEW.” 


It was full an hour behind the time 
appointed when the friar, accompanied 
by young Gerald, entered the arched 
gate of the Altieri Palace. 

“You have been asked for twice, 


Frate,” said the porter ; “and I doubt 
if you will be admitted now. It is 
the time his Royal Highness takes 
his siesta.” 

“TI must only hope for the best,” 
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sighed out the Fra, as he ascended 
the wide stairs of white marble, with 
a sinking heart. 

“Let us go a little slower, Fra 
luke,” whispered the boy, “Id like 
to have a look at these statues. See 



































































































‘ what a fine fellow that is strangling 
il the serpent; and, oh! is she not 
of beautiful, crouching in that largeshell?” 
ll “Heathen vanities, all of them,” 
muttered the Fra; “what are they 
as compared to the pure and blessed 
ce face of our Lady ?” 
ca The youth felt rebuked, and was 
nd silent. While the friar, however, was 
communicating with the servant in 
ore waiting, the boy had time to stroll 
ld down the long gallery, admiring as he 
ow went the various work of high art it 
| to contained. Stands of weapons, too, 
. to and spoils of the chase abounded, and 
ov. these he examined with a wistful 
ach curiosity, reading from short inscrip- 
tions attached to the cases, and which 
ave told him how this wolf had been 
the killed by his Royal Highness on such 
und a day of such a year, and how that 
his boar had received his death wound 
from the Prince’s hand at such another 
it to tame. : 
the It almost required force from the 
Vhat friar to tear him away from objects 
so full of interest, nor did he succeed 
yuth. without a promise that he should see 
ther them all some other day. Passing 
‘torn through a long suite of rooms, mag- 
ne in nificently furnished, but whose splen- 
you dour was dimmed and faded by years, 
ge in they reached an octagon chamber of 
sing small but beautiful proportions ; and 
thus. here the friar was told the youth was 
- you to wait, while he himself was admit- 
; ted to the Prince. shat. 
d the Charles Edward had just dined, and, 
- than as was his wont, dined —- when 
the Fra was announced. “ You can 
th the retire,” said the Prince to the ser- 
rough vants in waiting, but never turning 
his head towards where the Fra was 
ve the standing. The servants retreated 
m the noiselessly, and all was now still in 











the chamber. The Prince had drawn 
his chair commen the ~ — sat 
gazing at the burning logs in deep 
dover. Apparently he had followed 
his thoughts so far as to forget that 
the poor friar was yet in waiting ; for 
it was only as a low, faint sigh escaped 

that the Prince suddenly turning 
his head, cried out, “ Ah! our Frate, 
Thad half forgotten you. You are 
Somewhat late, are you not ?” 
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In a voice tremulous with fear and 
deference Fra Luke narrated how 
they had been delayed by a misad- 
venture in the Pi contriving to 
interweave in his story an apology for 
the torn dress and ragged habiliments 
the boy was to appear in. “ He is not 
in a state to be seen by your Royal 
Highness at all. If it was’nt that 
your Royal Highness will think little 
of the shell where the kernel is 
sound——” 

“ And who is to warrant me that, 
sir?’ said the Prince, angrily. “So its 
your guarantee I’m to take for it.” 

The r friar almost felt as if he 
were about to faint at the stern de- 
mand, nor did he dare to utter a word 
of reply. So far, this was in his favour, 
since, when unprovoked by any thing 
like rejoinder, Charles Edward was 
usually disposed to turn from any 
unpleasant theme, and address his 
thoughts elsewhere. 

“ I’m half relenting, my good Friar,” 
said he, in a calmer tone, “that I 
should have brought you here on this 
errand. How am / to burthen myself 
with the care of this boy? I am but 
a pensioner myself, weighed down 
already with a mass of followers. 
So long as hope remained to us 
we struggled on manfully enough. 
Present privation was to have had its 
recompense, at least we thought so.” 
He stopped suddenly, and then as if 
ashamed of speaking thus confiden- 
tially to one he had never seen before, 
his voice assumed a harsher, sterner, 
accent as he said, “ These are not your 


concerns. What is it you pro 
I should do? Have you a plan? 
What is it ?” 


Had Fra Luke been required to 

project another scheme of invasion, 
e could not have been more dumb- 

founded and confused, and he stood 
the very picture of hopeless incapa- 
city. 

Charles Edward’s temper was in 
that state that he invariably sought 
to turn upon others the re mnion 
his own conscience addressed to him, 
and he ee wd, “Tt is by this 
same train of beggarly followers that 
my fortunes are rendered irretrieva- 
ble. I am worried and harassed by 
their importunities ; they attach the 
plague spot of their poverty to me 
wherever I go. I should have freed 
myself from this thraldom many a 
year ago; and if I had, where and 
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what might I not have been to-day? 
You, and others of your stamp, look 
upon me as an almoner, not more nor 
less.” His passion had now spent 
itself, and he sat moodily gazing at 
the fire. 

“Ts the lad here ?”’ asked he, after 
a long pause. 

“Yes, your Royal Highness,” said 
he, while he half e a motion 
towards the door. 

Charles Edward stopped him quickly 
as he said, “ No matter, there is not 
any need that I should see him. 
He and his aunt—she is his aunt, 
you said—must return to Treland, this 
is no place for them. I will see Kell 
about it to morrow; and they shall 
have something to pay their journey. 
This arrangement does not please you, 
Frate, eh? Speak out, man. You 
think it cold, unnatural, and unkind. 
Is it not so?” 

“If your gracious Highness would 
just condescend to say a word to him ; 
one word, that he might carry awa 
in his heart for the rest of his days.’ 

“ Better have no memory of me,” 
sighed the Prince drearily. 

“Oh don’t say so, your Royal High- 


ness ; think what pride it will be to 
him yet, God knows in what far away 
remember that he saw you 


——_S 
once, that he stood in your 
and heard you speak to him. 

“Tt shall be as you wish, Frate ; but 
I charge you once more to be sure 
that he may not know with whom he 
is speaking.” 

“ By this holy book,” said the Fra, 
with a gesture implying a vow, to ob- 
serve secrecy. . 

“Go now, send him hither, and 
wait without till I send for you.” 

The door had scarcely closed behind 
the friar whenit opened again to admit 
the entrance of the youth. The Prince 
turned his head, and whether it was 
the extreme poverty of his appear- 
ance, more striking from the ed 
and torn condition of his dress, or that 
something in the boy’s air and look 
imp him painfully, but he passed 
his hand across his eyes, and averted 
his glance from him. 

“Come forward, my boy,” said he 
at last. “How are you called?” 

“ Gerald Fitzgerald, Signor Conte,” 
said he, firmly but respectfully. 

“You are Irish by birth,” said the 
Prince, in a voice shghtly tremulous. 

“Yes; Signor Conte,” replied he ; 


presence, 
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while he drew himself up with an air 
that almost savoured of haughtiness. 

“And your friends have destined 
you for the priesthood, it seems.” 

“T never knew I had friends,” said 
the boy ; “I thought myself a sort of 
cast-away.” 

“Why, you have just told me of 
your Irish blood—how knew you of 
that ?” 

“So long as I can remember I have 
heard that I was a Geraldine, and they 
call me Irish in the college.” 

There was a frank boldness in his 
manner, totally removed from the 
slightest trace of rudeness or presump- 
tion, that already interested the Prince, 
who now gazed long and steadily on 
him. 

“Do I remind you of any one you 
ever saw or cared for, Signor Conte,” 
said the boy, with an accent of touch- 
ing oa. 

‘That you do, child,” said he, laying 
his hand on the youth’s shoulder, while 
he passed the other across his eyes. 

“TI hope it was of none who ever 
gave = sorrow,” said the boy, who 
saw the quivering motion of the lip 
that indicates deep grief. 

Charles Edward now removed his 
hand, and turned away his head for 
some seconds. 

At last, he arose suddenly from his 
chair, and with an effort that seemed 
to show he was struggling for the 
mastery over his own emotions, said, 
“Ts it your own choice to be a priest, 
Gerald?” 

“No; far from it. I'd rather be a 
herd on the Campagna! You surely 
know little of the life of the convent, 
Signor Conte, or you had not asked 
me that question.” 

Far from taking offence at the boy’s 
boldness, the Prince smiled good-na- 
turedly at the energy of his reply. 

“Ts it the stillness, the seclusion 
that you dislike ?” asked he, evidently 
wanting the youth to speak of himself 
and of his temperament. 

“No, it is not that,” said the boy, 
thoughtfully. “The quiet, peaceful 
hours, when we are left to what they 
call meditation, are the best of it. 
Then one is free to range where he will, 
in fancy. I’ve had as many adven- 
tures, thus, as any fortune-seeker of 
the Arabian Nights. What lands have 
I not visited—what bold things have 
T not achieved—aye, and day after day, 
taken up the same dream, where I had 
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left it last, carrying on its fortunes, 




































































































































































r till the actual work of life seemed the 
illusion, and this—the dream-world— 
d true one.” 
“So that, after all, this same exist- 
id ence has its pleasures, Gerald ?” 
of “The pleasures are in forgetting it! 
ignoring that your whole life is a false- 
of hood! They make me kneel at con- 
of fession, to tell my thoughts—while 
well I know that, for the least blame- 
ve able of them, I shall be scourged. 
ey They oblige me to say that I hate 
; every thing that gives a charm to life, 
his and cherish as blessings all that can 
ihe darken and sadden it. Well, I swear 
ap- the lie, and they are satisfied! And 
ce, why are they satisfied? because out 
on of this corrupt heart, debased by years 
of treachery and falsehood, they have 
be created the being that they want to 
te, serve them.” 
ich- “What has led you to think thus 
: hardly of the priesthood ?” 
ying “One of themselves, Signor Conte. 
hile He told me all that I have repeated to 
8. ‘ou now, and he counselled me, if I 
ever a friend—one friend on earth—to 
who beseech him to rescue me from this 
> lip gem ere it was too late, ere I was 
: ike him.” 
L his “And he—what became of him ?”’ 
1 for “He died, as all die who offend the 

3 Order, of a wasting fever. His hair 
n his was white as snow, though he was 
emed under thirty, and his coftin was light 
+ the asachild’s. Look here,Signor Conte,” 

said, cried he, as a smile of half incredulity, 
riest, half pity, curled the Prince’s lip, 

“look here. You are a great man and 
be a arich : you never knew what it was in 
surely life to suffer any, the commonest of 
vent, those privations poor men pass their 
aske days in——” 

: “Who can dare to say that of me?” 
boy's cried Charles Edward, passionately. 
od-na- “There’s not a toil I have not tasted, 
ly. there’s not a peril I have not braved, 
lusion there’s not a sorrow, nor a suffering 
dently have not been my portion ; aye, and, 
imself God wot, with a heavier stake upon 

the board than ever man played for!” 
e boy, “Forgive me, Signor Conte,” stam- 
ee mered out the boy, as his eyes filled 
i 





up at sight of the emotion he had 
caused, “I knew not what I was say- 





”» 


"Phe Prince took little heed of the 
Words, for his aroused thoughts bore 
him sadly to the mist-clad moun- 
fain and the heathery gorges of far 
away ; and he strode the room in deep 
VOL. LI.—NO. CCCI. 
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emotion. At last his glance fell upon 
the boy, as pale and terror-stricken 
he stood watching him, and he quickly 
said, “I’m not angry with you, Gerald ; 
do not grieve, my poor boy. You will 
learn, one of these days, that sorrow 
has its place at fine tables, just as at 
humbler boards. It helps the rich man 
to don his robe of purple, just as it aids 
the beggar to put on his rags. It’s a 
stern conscription that calls on all to 
serve. But to yourself; you will not 
bea priest you say. What then would 
you like—what say you to the life of 
a soldier ?” 

“Butin what service, Signor Conte?” 

“That of your own country, I sup- 

ose.” 

“They tell me that the King is a 
usurper, who has no right to be King; 
and shall I swear faith and loyalty to 
him ?” 

“ Others have done so, and are doing 
it every day, boy. It was but yester- 
day Lord Blantyre made what they 
call his submission; and he was the 
bosom friend of—the Pretender;” and 
the last words were uttered in a half- 
scornful laugh. 

“T will not hear him called by that 
name, Signor Conte. So long as I 
remember any thing, I was taught not 
to endure it.’ 

“ Was that your mother’s teaching, 
Gerald,” said the Prince, tenderly. 

“Tt was, sir. I was a very little 
child; but I can never forget the last 
prayer I made each night ‘before bed: 
it was for God’s protection to the 
true Prince; and when I arose I was 
to say ‘Confusion to all who call him 
the Pretender.’ ” 

“He is not even that now,” mut- 
tered Charles Edward, as he leaned 
his head on the mantelpiece. 

“T hope, Signor Conte,” said the 
boy, timidly, “that you never were 
for the Elector.” 

“T have done little for the cause of 
ect said Charles, with a deep 
sigh. 

“T wish I may live to serve them,” 
cried the youth, with energy. 

The Prince looked long and stead- 
fastly at the boy, and, in a tone that 
bespoke deep thought, said— 

“T want to befriend you, Gerald, if 
I but knew how. Itis clear you haye 
no vocation for the church, and we 
are here in a land where there is little 
other career. Were we in France, 
something might be done, I have 
10 
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some friends, however, in that coun- 
try, and I will see about communi- 
cating with them. Send the Frate 
hither.” 

The boy left the room, and speedily 
returned with Fra Luke, whose anx- 
ious glances were turned from the 
Prince to the youth, in eager curiosity 
- learn how their interview had gone 
off. 

“Gerald has no ambition to be a 
monsignore, Frate,” said the Prince, 
laughingly, “and we mustn’t con- 
strain him. They who serve the 
church should have their hearts in the 
calling. Do you know of any honest 
family with whom he might be do- 
mesticated for a short time—not in 
Rome, of course, but in the country ; 
it will only be for a month or two at 
farthest ?”’ 

“There is a worthy family at Or- 
vieto, if it were not too far——” 

“ Nothing of the kind; Orvieto will 
—. Who are these peo- 

e 
PN The father is the steward of Car- 
dinal Caraffa; but it is a villa that his 
eminence never visits, and so they 
live there as in their own palace; and 
the mountain air isso wholesome there, 
sick people used to seek the place; 
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and so Tonino, as they call him, takes 
a boarder, or even two rr 

“That is every thing we want,” 
said the Prince, cutting short what 
he feared might be a long history. 
“ Let the boy go back now to the col- 
lege, and do you yourself come here 
on Saturday morning, and Kelly will 
arrange all with you.” 

“T wish I knew why you are so 
good to me, Signor Conte,” said the 
boy, as his eyes filled up with tears. 

“T was a friend of your family, 
Gerald,” said Charles, as he fixed his 
eyes on the friar, to enforce his former 
caution. 

“ And am I never to see you again, 
signor ?” cried he, eagerly. 

“Yes, to be sure; you shall come 
here ; but I will settle all that another 
time—on Saturday, Fra; and now 
good bye.” 

The boy grasped the hand with 
which the Prince waved his farewell, 
and kissed it rapturously ; and Charles, 
overcome at length by feelings he had 
repressed till then, threw his arms 
around the boy’s neck, and pressed 
him to his bosom. 

Fra Luke, terrified how such a mo- 
ment might end, hurried the youth 
from the room, and retired. 


BRIALMONT’S “ DUKE OF WELLINGTON.” * 


PART L. 


THESE volumes are the first attempt,t 
since the death of the great Duke, to 
give an entire view of the long career, 
the great talents and virtues—great 
in peace as well as in war—of that il- 
lustrious man. It is the work of a 
foreign officer, on the staff of the Bel- 
gian army. He argues with some 
plausibility, that this, his nationality, 
removing a. equally from the party 
of the conquerors and the onatienl. 

ives him advantages in relating the 
incidents of a war between two such 
countries as France and England ; and, 
though we may be amused by the os- 
.tentatious parade with which, in his 


* «* Histoire du Duc de Wellington. 


preface, he promises an observance of 
candour, and his self-satisfied boast 
that “he has determined, with the 
most rigorous precision, the portion of 
es or blame which belongs to Wel- 
ington, for every action of his politi- 
cal and military career,” and that “he 
has preserved so strict a neutrality 
between the general spirit of dispa- 
ragement, which has governed French 
writers, and that of enthusiastic ad- 
miration which has animated English 
ones, in speaking of him whom both 
have chiefly regarded in his character 
of conqueror of Napoleon, that he has 
been blamed in France as too warm 
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+ Stocqueler’s hurried compilation, published in the same autumn as that in 
which the Duke died, was manifestly only designed for the temporary circulation 
opened to such a book by the excitement of the moment; and Maxwell's and Sherer'’s 
works limit themselves to the Duke’s military career. 
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an admirer, and in England as too un- 
friendly a judge of his military quali- 
ties ;’ we may admit that the coex- 
istence of such criticisms must be 
taken to be a tolerable proof of the 
impartiality of the author; while the 
termination of his recent correspond- 





















































































































































































ence with Sir William Napier entitles 
him to the praise of an even rarer 
80 virtue, in the frank acknowledgment 
the of error. 
8. In the exercise of that impartiality, 
ily, which he rightly considers the first 
his duty of a historian, M. de Brialmont 
ner dreads no antagonist ; but, at the same 
, time that he rejects, almost as un- 
ain, worthy of notice, the views of those 
who would place the Duke on a level, 
me in point of military genius, with the 
ther French emperor, he repels with vehe- 
now mence, at times even with asperity, 
the unfair criticisms of the authors of 
with the “Victoires et Conquétes des Fran- 
well, gais ;” as also those of Thiers, and even 
ries, of Napoleon, who was more destitute 
» had than almost any other of the world’s 
aris great men of that magnanimity, and 
essed that sense of what would best serve 
his own reputation, which prompts a 
. mo- willingness to do justice to the talents 
routh and virtues of one’s opponents. More- 
over, he does not fear, at times, to 
break a lance with Napier himself, 
when blaming dispositions or enter- 
e prises which, in the English historian’s 
opinion, owed their success rather to 
@ egregious errors of the French 
marshals than to their own merit. 
Yet, M. de Brialmont’s book cannot 
nce of be looked upon as a perfect Biography. 
boast Although he points out the defects of 
th the Maxwell’s and Sherer’s works, in sto 
tion of ping short at the termination of the 
o Wel- military career of their hero, the 
politi- volumes before us do not greatly differ 
rat “he from theirs in this respect; since by 
itrality — far the largest portion of them is de- 
‘ dispa- §f Voted to the relation of the events of 
French § the Peninsular war, and not one-fif- 
stic ad- — teenth part to the thirty-seven years, 
English §— during which the Duke was spared so 
m both § greatly to influence the peaceful 
naracter § Councils of his country, after he had 
the has § sheathed his sword on the field of 
o warm § Waterloo. Nor need we regret that 














our author has passed so lightly over 
more recent period of the Duke’s 

@, since not only are the working of 
our constitution and our domestic his- 
tory exactly the points on which any 
foreigner, except M. Guizot, would be 
most likely to fail; but M. de Brial- 
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mont does, in fact, not only betray 
- confusion of ideas on the subject, 
ut an inaccuracy with respect to our 
leading men which seems incompatible 
with the idea that he can have given 
any very careful attention to that 
part of his subject. Even in his refer- 
ence to the Duke’s printed despatches 
he confuses Mr. John Villiers, after- 
wards Lord Clarendon, with Lord 
Villiers, afterwards Lord Jersey ; he 
takes Lord Dudley and Ward to have 
been two different peers ; and of men 
now alive, Lord John Russell is some- 
times called by his proper title, some- 
times appears as Sir John Russell, and 
sometimes as Lord Russell, who is a 
distinct person ; Mr. Spencer Walpole 
is called Sir Horace Walpole ; and 
Lord Grey is mistaken for Lord de 
Grey ; another kind of error confuses 
the post of President of the Council 
with that of First Lord of the Trea- 
sury ; while, by astill stranger blunder, 
Mr. Lever is Spaced of his identity 
as a novelist, and our most popular 
friend, Charles O'Malley, suddenly 
converted into a grave historian ! 
Surely Frank Webber himself must 
have been at M. de Brialmont’s elbow 
to prompt him to authenticate a fact 
by a statement that “M. Charles 
O'Malley raconte que . .” though 
the fact, as related, is likely enough to 
be true, and certainly is eminently 
characteristic of the Duke's constant 
care for his soldiers. 

Wellington’s despatches, as pub- 
lished by Gurwood, stop, as it is well 
known, at the end of 1815; and those 
of the years 1816, 1817, 1818, though 
cxlainaliy promised by the Colonel, 
have as yet been withheld; we have 
reason to believe that the present Duke 
designs, at no distant period, to give 
them to the world, as well as many 
other documents relating to his father’s 
civil career ; but we are already in 
possession of sufficient guides to en- 
able us to form a tolerably just idea, 
not merely of his actions, but also of 
the motives which led to them, both 
9 through the Parliamentary 

ebates, since no speaker was ever 
more sincere and open in avowing the 
reasons of his conduct, and, in two very 
important periods of his ministerial 
life, by the publication of “Sir Robert 
Peel’s Memoirs,” by Lord Stanhope 
and Mr. Cardwell. 

The most valuable portion, however, 
of M. de Brialmont’s volumes appears 

10 
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to us to be that in which he explains 
those peculiar traits of genius and 
character which, in his opinion, en- 
abled the Duke to perform those great 
achievements abroad,which have made 
his name famous among foreign na- 
tions, and to render those great civil 
services to his own country, that won 
him universal respect and affection 
among ourselves. And, since it is on 
those traits that it is specially in- 
structive and profitable to dwell, we 
shall endeavour to give the reader a 
faithful notion of the manner in which 
our author treats this part of his sub- 
ject. 

In ancient times any uncertainty 
about the birth of a great man rather 
enhanced his greatness, by giving 
countenance to the idea that haply he 
might be the scion of some conde- 
scending deity, who had deigned to 
add him to the benefits showered from 
heaven upon unthankful mankind. 
The belief in demigods has passed 
away; but, as there have been few 
mortals whose existence has had a 
greater influence than the Duke’s for 
good upon the destinies of the world, 
so there are not many natives of a 
civilized country, the circumstances of 
whose birth are more uncertain. We 
neither know where, nor when, he was 
born ; indeed all that we are certain 
of is, that his mother was mistaken ; 
for she believed he was born on the 
lst of May, 1769, in Dublin. His 
nurse states he first saw the light at 
Dangan Castle, in Meath ; and it is 
absolutely certain that the event took 
place before the first of May, as the 
parish registers prove that he received 
the name of Arthur on the thirtieth 
of April. He was the fourth son of 
the Earl of Mornington, an Irish peer 
of recent creation, distinguished by an 
extraordinary degree of musical genius, 
whose compositions, even at this day, 
have lost none of their popularity. 
At an early age he was sent to Eton, 
then, as now, the most celebrated 
school in the United Kingdom ; from 
whence, as neither his talents nor in- 
clinations appeared to hold out any 
promise of classical distinction, he was 
removed to the military academy at 
Angers, in France, that he might there 
stu po rudiments of the profession, 
for the teaching of which there was, at 

that time, no institution in England. 
In 1787 he entered the army, and, 
being aided by the interest and purse 
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of his eldest brother, who had already 
succeeded to the tamily honours, at- 
tained rapid promotion, until after 
several changes among the infantry 
and cavalry regiments of the establish- 
ment, in the course of the year 1793, 
when he was only twenty-four years 
of age, he obtained the colonelcy of the 
33rd regiment of the line, which, in 
memory of its having been, as it were, 
the cradle of his military experience, 
has received since his death the title, 
which its members esteem as its highest 
honour, of the Duke of Wellington’s 
Regiment. 

commander of this corps he 
formed part of the unsuccessful expe- 
dition which the British Government 
sent to Holland under the Duke of 
York, and speedily gave such proofs 
of his capacity, that in the retreat of 
the troops, the command of the rear- 
guard, the post of honour, was con- 
fided to him. The ready skill and 
imperturbable coolness which, in exe- 
cution of this honourable charge, he 
displayed under the most difficult cir- 
cumstances, contributed to the safety 
of the whole army, and, in the opinion 
of his officers, gave promise of future 
eminence. 

M. de Brialmont looks upon this 
campaign as one of great use to Wel- 
lington in his future life, as, if it did 
not furnish him with examples to 
follow, it at least taught him what to 
avoid. “ Never,” says he— 


“Did any disaster more thoroughly 
bring to light the vices of the military 
system of Great Britain, the deplorable 
effects of the interference of a govern- 
ment which, without any experience of 
war, pretended to trace the plan of a 
campaign, and the weakness of a divided 
command, not supported either by any 
genius on the part of him who exercised 
it, nor by the confidence of the authority 
from which it proceeded. With soldiers 
well disciplined and well appointed, 
brave on the field of battle, patient amid 
reverses, the Duke of York met with 
nothing but misfortunes; while the 
French generals, with young conscripts, 
badly clothed, and badly appointed, but 
led by experienced generals, obtained a 
series of brilliant victories. ‘These con- 
siderations made an impression on the 
mind of Wellesley, who was thus early 
led to perceive the necessity of intro- 
ducing reforms into the organization, the 
system of command, and the discipline 
which prevailed in the English army.” 


We may well believe that Provi- 
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dence watched over, with peculiar 
care, one destined in future years to 
playan important part in the salvation 
of Europe, not only preserving his life 
amid constant and various dangers, 
but directing his course in the path 
which should give the rulers of his 
country the best proof of his talents. 
More than once it happened that he 
was on to proceed to stations 
where he would have had no oppor- 
tunity of distinction, and more than 
once did accidents, apparently of the 
most trifling and ordinary character, 
interfere, at the last moment, to change 
his destination. 

In the autumn of 1795 his regiment 
had actually sailed for the West Indies, 
when the vessel which bore him was 
compelled to put back into port by the 
equinoctial gales, and before it could 
start a second time, the 33rd were re- 
moved from it, and put under orders 
for India, where a wider theatre of 
action was to lie open to the soldier. 
Two years afterwards he was on the 
int of being detached on an expe- 
jon against Manilla, when, at the 
eleventh hour, news reached the 
Governor-General which induced him 


to countermand the expedition, and 
Wellesley was retained in Mysore, to 
take an active part in the war against 
Tippoo. On a third occasion he was 


preparing to form a part of the army 
which Sir David Baird was leading to 
Egypt, when he was arrested by a 
severe illness, and remained in Hin- 
dostan to show his genius for inde- 
pendent command in the campaign 
against Scindiah. 

It was in the beginning of the year 
1797 that Wellesley landed in Bengal, 
and soon afterwards his eldest brother 
arrived in the same country as Gover- 
nor-General of India. It may be too 
much to say, with M. de Brialmont, 
that the fame of the Marquis eclipses 
that of all other governors, and that 
he was superior even to those great 
men whom we honour as the founders 
ofour Indian empire, Cliveand Warren 
Hastings; but we may certainly say 
that the glory of his administration 
has never been equalled since his 
time, and that this glory was owing in 
no respect to chance, but to a combi- 
Mation of the highest qualities of 
statesmanship, foresight,courage,firm- 
hess, disinterestedness, a in 
judging of the characters and abilities 
of others, tact in availing himself to 
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the utmost of those abilities, and a 
frank magnanimity, ever ready to be- 
stow on all the praise due to their 
exertions. These same qualities, in 
still greater perfection, contributed 
also to form the character of his illus- 
trious relative. Ireland may point 
with just pride to two brothers, of 
whom no one family in the world has 
ever produced the equals. 

Tippoo Sahib, the Sultan of My- 
sore, had never forgotten the defeats 
which a few years before he had 
received from ford Cornwallis, and 
by the whole of his conduct gave 
proof that he fancied the hour had 
arrived to retrieve his fortunes. Lord 
Wellesley (to give him the title by 
which he has always been known to 
the present generation, though he had 
not as yet received that honourable 
reward for his services) speedily per- 
ceived his designs, and began prepara- 
tion for war. Among his first steps 
was the transference of the 33rd to 
the Madras establishment, as that 
was the Presidency the fortunes of 
which were destined to be the object 
of hostilities ; and, shortly after its 
despatch to that district, Colonel 
Wellesley was intrusted with the 
task of organizing, and training in 
combined field movements the whole 
of the troops intended to be employed. 
In the discharge of this duty he again 
displayed the most thorough know- 
ledge of his profession, combined with 
a minute attention to every requisite 
for the soldier’s comfort ; and before 
General Harris arrived to take the 
command, had brought the troops 
into so high a state of efficiency, and 
established a system for their suppl 
so perfect in all its details, as to call 
forth a marked public panegyric from 
that:experienced warrior, who, to show 
further his sense of the colonel’s 
merits, attached his regiment to the 
troops in the service of the Nizam, 
the ruler of the Deccan, giving him the 
command of that chieftain’s contingent 
of near 16,000 men, 6,500 of whom 
were British troops. 

At the beginning of February, 1799, 
all was ready, and Harris invaded 
Mysore. Tippoo was defeated in an 
attempt to arrest his progress at 
Sedaseer, and at Malavelly he was 
beaten in a more important action, 
the brunt of which fell upon Welles- 
ley’s division ; and at the wueeing 
of, April the victorious army arriv 
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in front of Seringapatam, the capital 
of Tippoo’s dominions, which he had 
fortified with great care, and believed 
to be impregnable. Batteries were at 
once erected, and a heavy fire was 
kept up on the town, Wellesley being 
appointed to the chief command in 
the trenches. By the 3rd of May a 
breach was effected, which General 
Baird carried by storm, Tippoo him- 
self being slain in the en where 
he was fighting with fruitless gallan- 
try, but more like a common soldier 
than a general. Wellesley, with a 
powerful reserve, had been kept in 
readiness to support Baird, if he 
should fail in his first attempt ; and, 
after his success, entered the city with 
his troops, to restore order, and restrain 
the conquering soldiers from pillage, 
to which few armies had ever con 80 
severely tempted, since Tippoo’s trea- 
sures were immense. In this, the first 
triumph in which he bore a part, 
Wellesley showed himself as firm an 
enemy to excess and disorder, as when 
in his maturer years he crushed the 
spirit of rapine and license in his 

eninsular army. His exertions were 
rewarded, after the event alluded to, 
by his appointment as governor of the 
captured city, and the territory of 
Mysore. Baird, not very unnaturally, 
was aeepeen at this nomination 
of an inferior officer to a post to 


which he conceived himself entitled, 
and which he was particularly anxious 
to obtain, from the fact that he had 
been for a long time detained in that 


very fortress as Tippoo’s prisoner. 
He imputed the selection of Welles- 
ley either to a suggestion of the 
Governor-General, or to an unworthy 
desire on the part of General Harris 
to gain the good will of the governor, 
by showing undue favours to his 
brother. But Lord Wellesley, while 
he denied that he had ever recom- 
mended his brother to Harris, de- 
clared at the same time that so high 
was his confidence in his discretion, 
judgment, and integrity, that if the 
general had not given him the ap- 
pointment, he should himself have 
interfered to do so. And it may be 
_ fairly believed that the mingled firm- 
ness and tact which Colonel Welles- 
ley had in every case displayed, fur- 
nished the motive that actuated 
General Harris in giving him so 
honourable, but at the same time 
so difficult and responsible, a post. 
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It is certain, at all events, that he 
discharged its duties with consum- 
mate ability. His arrangements for 
the pacification and defence of the 
conquered territory were not only 
successful, but showed the greatest 
genius ; and hisconduct earned for him 
the warmest praises of the Governor- 
General, who considered that it had 
rendered him wholly independent of 
patronage. 

At this period peace was not expect- 
ed to be of long duration in India; 
and Lord Wellesley, who was plan- 
ning an expedition for the reduction 
of the Dutch island of Batavia, pro- 
posed to place it under the command 
of his brother, but Colonel Wellesley 
referred remaining in Mysore, wherea 

reebooter, named Dhoondiah Waugh, 
though, till the death of Tippoo, he 
had ool a prisoner in Seringapatam, 
had collected a large body of preda- 
tory troops, and was becoming a for- 
midable enemy. He had already 
baffled and escaped from a force sent 
against him, under Colonel Stevenson, 
and had the audacity to proclaim his 
intention to surprise Colonel Welles- 
ley himself, on one of his hunting ex- 
pens, and make him prisoner. 
is threats did not stop the colonel’s 
hunting, but his increasing arrogance 
made Wellesley think it necessary to 
proceed against him in person. He 
accordingly surprised his camp, routed 
his force, Dhoondiah himedlt being 
killed in the engagement, and re- 
turned with a reputation enhanced by 
this decisive success. 

The year 1801 brings us to a re- 
meetin passage in the Duke’s life, 
not only as displaying in a conspicu- 
ous degree the fearlessness with which, 
even at this early period, he took 
upon himself the most serious respon- 
sibility ; but as being the only occa- 
sion in his whole career on which 
(though often finding himself opposed, 
thwarted, slighted, or aiiiont 
blamed) he betrayed any personal 
irritation, or seemed to be in the 
least influenced by a regard for his 
own consequence, while even in this 
case he confined his displeasure to 
words, and exerted himself to carry 
out orders by which he conceived he 
had been injured, as zealously as if he 
had no cause for discontent. 

Lord Wellesley, full of plans of 
conquest, had assembled a large force 
in Ceylon, with the idea of despatch- 
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ing it against the Isle of Bourbon and 
Mauritius; and entertaining the high- 
est opinion of his brother’s talents, 
and the most unceasing desire to 
bring them into notice, had appointed 
him to command it, aware that such 
an appointment would create great 
jealousy among the general officers, 
ut disregarding that consideration 
from his opinion, to use his own 
words, of his brother’s “superior good 
sense, decision, activity, and spirit.” 
Circumstances, however, almost im- 
mediately arose which rendered it 
probable that it would be necessary 
to change the destination of this force, 
increase it, and despatch it to Egypt, 
to join Abercromby’s army. the 
Governor-General at once wrote to 
his brother that it would be necessary 
to intrust the expedition to a general 
officer, in which case it would prob- 
ably be more pleasant for the colonel 
to resume his post in Mysore. 

Orders were sent from the Home 
Government, directing the detach- 
ment of a force to Egypt ; and the 
despatches which announced this 
order to the Governor of Madras, 
were at once communicated by him 
to Colonel Wellesley, who thus be- 
came aware of them, even before 
they reached his brother. He at once 
perceived that nothing would so es- 
sentially contribute to the success of 
the expedition as despatch; and as 
several weeks must unavoidably have 
been lost if he had waited for orders 
from Calcutta, he resolved, in spite of 
the remonstrances of the Governor of 
Ceylon, to anticipate them, and on 
his own responsibility removed his 
army to Bombay, sending notice of 
his act to Lord Wellesley, in order 
that directions for his subsequent 
conduct might be sent to that city. 
On arriving there he found that 
General Baird was appointed to the 
chief command, and that he himself 
was to be second. At the same time, 
in case that post should be disliked, 
he received permission to resume his 
station in Mysore. 

This decision of the Governor- 
General he looked upon as a super- 
session of himself, injurious not only 
to his prospects but also to his repu- 
tation ; and he expressed himself on 
the subject with great indignation to 
his brother Henry, admitting that, 
even in his own opinion, he ought not 
to have been the person originally 
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appointed to the command of so large 
a force; but arguing that the fact of 
another being placed over his head, 
after he had lan so appointed, must 
carry with it the appearance of his 
having been disgraced for some mis- 
conduct, and that after he had re- 
ceived the appointment “it would 
have been fair to allow him to hold 
it till he did something to deserve to 
lose it.” With these feelings we can 
hardly doubt that his own wishes 
ak have recalled him to Mysore; 
but, after a very brief deliberation, he 
decided on accompanying Baird, telling 
his brother Henry how unwillingly 
he had thus decided, but giving the 
grounds for his resolution in language 
which not only does him the greatest 
credit, but sets forth, in a few words, 
the principle that actuated him 
throughout his whole life. “I have 
never,’ says he, “had much value for 
the public spirit of any man who does 
not sacrifice his private views and 
convenience when it is necessary.” It 
was fated, however, that he should 
remain in India, for at the last mo- 
ment, when about to embark, he was 
seized with a severe illness, which in- 
capacitated him from sailing. The 
expedition proceeded to Egypt with- 
out him, and he returned to Seow 
We have been more particular in 
our account of this transaction than 
its intrinsic importance deserves 
(though it is not without a value, as 
throwing a light on the Duke’s cha- 
racter and invariable principle of ac- 
tion, to postpone every thing to the 
two grand considerations of obedience 
to his superiors and the public inte- 
rests of the State); because there is 
no event in his career which has been 
more incorrectly related. English au- 
thors of high reputation have spoken 
of General Baird’s appointment as if 
it were the consequence of the Go- 
vernor-General’s disapproval of his 
brother’s conduct in quitting Ceylon 
without orders, though it neither was 
so, nor did the Duke ever fancy that 
it was. About a month before the 
Duke left Bombay, the Governor- 
General gave him notice, that if the 
expedition was sent to Egypt, instead 
of to the Mauritius, it would occasion 
“the necessity of employing one or 
two of his Majesty’s general officers.” 
Afterwards, when announcing Gene- 
ral Baird’s appointment, the Gover- 
nor-General says to his brother, “I 
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am persuaded that a full consideration 
of the question will induce you to 
agree with me in opinion that the ex- 
tent of the force to be employed ren- 
dered it necessary to appoint a general 
officer to the chief command ;” and 
the Duke himself attributed his bro- 
ther’s conduct to his finding “ that he 
could not resist the claims that Gene- 
ral Baird had to be employed,” and 
not to his disapproval of the transport 
of the army to Bombay, on which 
— he knew Lord Wellesley “en- 
tirely wen of his movement, 
under all the circumstances of the 
case, and thought it would prove a 
= useful step.” 
ery fortunate it was, both for him- 
self and Europe, that he was prevented 
from bearing a part in the Egyptian 
expedition ; for he had not long recov- 
ered from the illness which had de- 
tained him in India, when opportunity 
arose for employing him on a more 
extended field. The Peishwah had 
lately been expelled from Poonah, his 
capital city, by the subordinate Mah- 
ratta chieftains, Holkar and Scindiah. 
In his distress he applied for aid to 
Lord Wellesley os undertook to 
reinstate him in his dominions, collect- 
ing one powerful army on the frontier 
of Oude, under the command of Lord 
Lake ; and sending another force 
under his brother, who had lately be- 
come a major-general, into the Mah- 
ratta territory; giving both command- 
ers the most ample civil and military 
— and especially authorizing his 
rother to negotiate whatever treaties 
he might think expedient with Scin- 
diah, Holkar, or the Rajah of Berar. 
In bestowing these powers, it was 
subsequently decided by lawyers at 
home that Lord Wellesley had ex- 
ceeded his station, but the legality of 
his proceedings was not questioned in 
India at the moment; and General 
Wellesley, in discharge of the func- 
tions with which he was thus invested, 
acted with almost as much political as 
military talent. 

Scindiah and the Rajah of Berarhad 
united their forces; and the first prob- 
lem for General Wellesley to solve 
was so to manage the minor Mahratta 
chieftains as to crush his two formid- 
able enemies, “without provoking a 

eneral Mahratta rising. As early as 
ctober, 1800, he had had opportu- 
nities of forming a judgment of the 
Mahratta character; and, in a most 
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ably drawn memorial addressed to 
Lord Clive, the Governor of Madras, 
stated that “all the chiefs of the Mah- 
ratta empire looked to the event of 
the expected contest with the utmost 
anxiety. They will join,” he proceeds 
to say, “the one party or the other, 
according to their own ideas of their 
relative strength, and of the chances 
of ultimate success; and, in case of 
our interference, which isnot expected, 
the question with them will be, whe- 
ther our force employed is sufficient 
to get the better of that which will be 
brought against us by Scindiah.” Im- 
pressed with these views, so skilfully 
did he conduct his negotiations with 
the nation in general, that he now 
marched nearly six hundred miles into 
their territory, “ not only unopposed 
by them, but receiving all the assist- 
ance which their country could afford.” 
He took Ahmednuggur, one of the 
strongest forts in India; and, being 
anxious to reach the enemy before the 
rivers became fordable, so as to faci- 
litate their escape, he pushed on with 
eat rapidity, and, on the 23rd of 
Se tember, overtook them near the 
village of Assaye. He had not in- 
tended to fight them quite so soon, 
but was misled as to their actual po- 
sition by inaccurate information, and 
unexpectedly found himself in front 
of them, when he believed they were 
still some miles distant. e had 
lanned a joint attack with Colonel 
Stevenson, who was marching towards 
them at the head of another corps a 
little to the west ; but, as matters had 
turned out, he decided on not waiting 
for his - ort, and, though he had 
not one-fi th of their number, he at 
once issued orders for attacking them. 
They fought with great skill and re- 
solution, and no battle in India had 
ever been more stubbornly contested. 
At last, after a struggle of many hours’ 
duration, the enemy fled, leaving be- 
hind them a number of killed and 
wounded, equal to the entire force of 
their assailants, with the whole of 
their artillery. Before the end of the 
year he inflicted a second defeat on 
them at Argaum, which compelled 
both Scindiah and the Rajah to sue for 
peace, and purchase it by the cession 
of their most valuable territories. 
These important victories were 
owing not solely to Wellesley’s skill 
in strategy and tactics, but, in a still 
greater degree, to the reforms which 
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he had introduced into the military 
system of India—substituting a com- 
pact and, though small, formidable 
army for the numerous petty garrisons 
into which the military establishment 
of the country had previously been 
broken, and reducing the vast quan- 
tity of baggage and the host of camp- 
followers, up to his time thought in- 
dispensable ; so that the army under 
his command became capable of exe- 
ceuting marches of a length and rapidity 
unexampled in those regions. On the 
very day of the battle of Argaum he 
marched twenty-six miles, and had 
still daylight enough left to beat 
40,000 men with one-third of their 
number. 

The treaties which followed these 
achievements he negotiated himself ; 
and after devoting the next year to 
the arrangement of the political af- 
fairs of Mysore, in which task he dis- 
played a largeness of general views, 
united with the same attention to 
every minute detail that we have al- 
ready remarked, he relinquished his 
employments in India, and returned 
to England, His great services and 
merits were not unacknowledged. 
From his sovereign he had already 
received the Order of the Bath; but 
the universal regret felt at his depar- 
ture was a still more honourable and 

ns testimony to the reality of 

is talents and virtues. Not only did 
his old regiment, the 33rd, present an 
address to him, thanking him for the 
great benefits which the corps had re- 
eeived from his friendly and paternal 
attention—the garrison of Seringapa- 
tam, and the European inhabitants 
and officers of the Presidency of Fort 
St. George, following their example— 


. but the native inhabitants of Seringa- 


— hastened also to express their 
p regret at losing him, “their 
gratitude for the tranquillity, security, 
and happiness they had enjoyed under 

is auspicious protection; . . . their 

ct for his brilliant exploits, .. . 
and reverence for his benevolence.” 
He quitted India in March, and in the 
autumn of the same year arrived in 

land. 

e was not long unemployed. In 
November he joined the expedition 
sent under Lord Cathcart to Hanover, 
which, however, in consequence of the 
overwhelming effects of Napoleon’s 
Victory at Austerlitz, returned without 
attempting any thing; and his brigade 
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was stationed at Hastings, where he 
applied himself, with his usual energy 
and success, to the task of disciplining 
the troops, and exercising them in the 
manceuvres of which they had yet but 
little experience; and such zeal did 
he display in this task, which many 
an officer of his rank would have 
thought beneath him, as to excite the 
surprise of one of his friends, who in- 
quired how a victorious general like 
him could submit to be reduced to the 
command of a brigade. Sir Arthur’s 
reply was but another enunciation of 
his. invariable principles of action. 
“ Because,” said he, “I am nimnuck- 
wallah, as they say in the East: I have 
eaten the king’s salt, and therefore I 
conceive it my duty to serve, with 
unhesitating zeal and cheerfulness, 
wherever he may think proper to em- 


ploy me. 

Barly in 1806 he married Catharine, 
daughter of the Earl of Longford, by 
whom he had two sons—the present 
Duke of Wellington, and Lord Charles 
Wellesley ; and soon afterwards he 
was called upon to undertake duties 
of a description different from any 
that had previously engaged his at- 
tention. When he came of age he had 
become a member of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, as representative of the borough 
of Trim; he now obtained a seat in 
the English House of Commons, as 
member for Rye ; and when the death 
of Mr. Fox broke up the Ministry of 
which he had been the leading mem- 
ber, Sir A. Wellesley was made a 
Privy Councillor and Secretary for 
Ireland. Even in this situation, so 
much at variance with his previous 
habits, his genius for organization and 
his love of order enabled him to confer 
lasting benefits on our people. Durin 
his short period of office he instituted 
the Dublin police, which subsequently 
became the model for the police of 
London, and of almost every town in 
England. 

e had only accepted the office on 
the understanding that it should not 
be allowed to interfere with his claim 
for military employment; and when, 
at the end of the year 1807, the minis- 
try, having had certain information 
of the secret articles of the treaty of 
Tilsit, with unwonted* energy antici- 
pated the designs of Napoleon, and 
sent an armament to demand the sur- 
render of the Danish fleet, which was 
on the point of being employed against 
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them. Wellesley was appointed se- 
cond in command to kd Jatheart, 
and was, in fact, as Nelson had been 
in the last expedition against Copen- 
hagen, intrusted with the conduct of 
the most important active operations. 

M. de Brialmont, like most conti- 
nental writers, disapproves of the ex- 
pedition, which he calls lamentable 
and unjust. It is foreign to our pre- 
sent object to discuss its merits, as 
Wellesley had eile to do with its 
justice or injustice; but we cannot 

elp observing, that if, as M. de Brial- 
mont fancies, the ministers had only 
“a vague suspicion of the secret clause 
in the treaty,” the acuteness which 
conceived a suspicion that proved so 
minutely accurate, is without any pa- 
rallel in the history of political saga- 
city; while his argument, that even 
if they had really received ever so po- 
sitive information, the measure which 
they adopted was equally unjust, be- 
cause Denmark was no party to the 
treaty, is rather the language of a 
childish theorist than of a political 
statesman ; since what the British 
ministers apprehended with reason 
was, not that Denmark would volun- 
tarily turn her armsagainst us, but that 
when France and Russia joined in re- 
quiring her to do so, she would be 
wholly unable to refuse compliance 
with their requisition; and her ina- 
bility to resist those two powers will 
not, we presume, be denied by M. de 
Brialmont himself. Whatever may 
be the merits of that question, how- 
ever—and there is not an act of our 
Government during the period in 
which we are less afraid of the verdict 
of all papain’ persons—it cannot be 
denied that the expedition was emi- 
nently successful, and that its success 
was mainly owing to the skill with 
which Wellesley, at Kioge, defeated 
the Danish army of nearly three times 
his own number. 

There was such a general disposition 
not only in England, but throughout 
Europe, to undervalue the importance 
of events in India, that his conduct in 
Denmark probably contributed more 
to his reputation with the ministers at 
home—as it certainly did with conti- 
nental statesmen—than all his great 
achievements in the East. And it was 
very fortunate for the country that 
all men’s eyes were fixed upon him, 
as our most skilful general ; since the 
time was at hand when a wider field 
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was to be opened to the exertions of 
the nation, with which Wellesley’s 
name was to become inseparably 
linked to his own and his country’s 
imperishable glory. The treachery 
with which Napoleon had kidnapped 
the Spanish royal family had at length 
roused the whole of their nation into 
insurrection. The populace at Madrid 
rose in revolt, and the atrocious cruelty 
with which Murat repressed it there 
only excited a similar feeling in other 
cities. The British Government 
thought that this rising afforded them 
a favourable opportunity for attack- 
ing Napoleon’s power in a fresh quar- 
ter. The Opposition gave the minis- 
ters a cordial support—if, indeed, we 
may not rather say on this occasion, 
that they prompted their resolution 
to aid the Spanish patriots, as they 
were called; and a small army was 
at once put under Sir A. Wellesley’s 
command, and sent to the Peninsula. 

His operations were singularly ra- 
pid. It was August before he landed, 
with 10,000 men, in Mondego Bay, 
about half-way between Oporto and 
Lisbon. The next week he defeated 
the French at Rolica; and, having 
received some important reinforce- 
ments, on the 21st of the same month 
he gained a second victory over Junot 
at Vimiera. He was preparing to 
follow up his blow, by marching on 
Torres Vedras—the effect of which 
step would have been, that Junot 
would have been cut off from Lisbon, 
and forced, in all probability, to eva- 
cuate Portugal—when his progress 
was arrested by Sir Henry Burrard, 
an officer senior to himself, who had 
arrived just as the battle was about 
to commence, and who, though he 
would not interfere with Wellesley’s 
arrangements for the action itself, 
now interposed to prevent operations 
which he considered too hazardous. 
He had hardly had time to do this 
mischief, when he was himself super- 
seded by Sir Hew Dalrymple, the Go- 
vernor of Gibraltar, who had been 
ordered to quit his yovernment and 
assume the chief command. Sir Hew 
prepared to advance, but the golden 
opportunity had been let slip, and the 
French could no longer be attacked 
with advantage. Junot, however, 
despaired of being able to maintain 
his hold of Lisbon, and proposed a 
conference, in which he ultimately 
to evacuate the whole of Por- 
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A convention for this object 
was entered into by the generals on 
both sides, and the invading French 
at once quitted the country. 

There can be no doubt that this was 
a great result to have obtained in so 
short a time. Nevertheless, the news 
of the convention excited the most 
furious indignation in England, and a 
court of inquiry was appointed to in- 
vestigate the conduct of the generals 
who had entered into it. Wellesley 
was more particularly the object of 
the national displeasure, as it was he 
who had signed it on the part of the 
British; but he proved, by his evi- 
dence before the court, that he had 
only done so in obedience to Dalrym- 
» s orders; while, at the same time, 

e did not hesitate to avow his opi- 
nion that, after Sir Henry Somat 
interference had prevented him from 
making the most of his victory, the 
convention, securing the complete 
evacuation of Portugal by the enemy, 
was as desirable a termination of the 
campaign as could have been looked 
for. The Court of Inquiry acquitted 
the generals of all blame, and Sir Ar- 
thur, for a while, returned to his duties 
as Irish Secretary. 

Winter brought the battle of Co- 
runna, and the glorious death of 
Moore; and though the Opposition had 
now changed their tactics, and pro- 
nounced all further attempts to with- 
stand the power of Napoleon insane 
and hopeless, the ministers took a 
more manly view of affairs; and hav- 
ing consulted Wellesley on the prac- 
ticability of defending Portugal, and 
having received from him a most able 
memorial, in which he asserted his 
constant and firm opinion that Portu- 

might be defended, whatever was 

e result of affairs in Spain, and ex- 
plained the measures which he judged 
sufficient for that enterprise, they de- 
termined on sending another army to 
the Peninsula. 

There could hardly be a doubt to 
whom it should be intrusted, and in 
April, 1809, Sir A. Wellesley landed a 
second time in Portugal, taking with 
him about 13,000 men. He found 11,000 
more there ; and with this handful, 
compared to the French armies, op- 
ee every district of the two 

eninsular kingdoms, he commenced 
that series of wonderful campaigns 
which stamped him as the greatest of 
generals, while, at the same time, the 
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accuracy with which he predicted the 
result of the struggle, and the early 
foresight with a he indicated the 
means of attaining success in it, do 
equal honour to his political sagacity. 

It was in no small degree owing to 
the steadiness with which he adhered 
to his opinion that a successful resist- 
ance to Napoleon was maintained in 
the Peninsula, that the ministers were 
led to decide on sending out this 
second expedition ; and it was no less 
due to him alone that Portugal was 
selected as the base for his military 
operations rather than Spain. 

Sir John Moore had pronounced the 
defence of Portugal impossible ; and 
our envoy there, and even the Portu- 
guese regency, were urgent in their 
representations that the south of Spain 
was the only district favourable to a 
successful resistance. Wellesley stood 
alone in his opinion, that instead of 
defending Portugal in Spain, the true 
course was to deliver Spain in Portu- 

al, and was prepared to justify it by 
is exploits. 

No commander has ever had such 
difficulties to contend with as then 
beset him on every side. At home, the 
nation, proud of its naval supremacy, 
and dwelling with pride on theachieve- 
ments of Nelson, had not yet become 
accustomed to look with equal confi- 
dence on her army, and was discouraged 
by the slightest appearance of failure, 
or even by delay in the attainment of 
victory. The ministry were scarcely 
sure of their position a month together, 
and afraid to identify themselves with 
the fortunes of their general, who, if 
defeated, would cause their overthrow 
by hisown. The Opposition were able, 
but, to the last degree, rancorous and 
unpatriotic ; nor in the whole of our 
parliamentary records are there any 
pages which redound less to our na- 
tional credit, than those which are 
filled with their denunciations of the 
folly of the ministry in maintaining the 
contest, and with the most cruel and 
ceaseless disparagement of the courage 
of our troops and the skill of our 
general, which even the glorious day 
of Salamanca could not wholly shame 
into silence. Even the enthusiasm 
felt by the nation in general for the 
Spanish cause was, in some sense, an 
evil, as leading it to form unreasoning 
and unreasonable expectations of in- 
stant success; and being naturally 
liable to reaction when those expecta- 
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tions were not fully and speedily gra- 
tified. Of our allies, the Portuguese, 


indeed, when disciplined by Beresford, 
proved valiant and trusty soldiers ; but 
the Spaniards were the most worthless 
men that ever disgraced a glorious 
cause orencumbered anoble champion. 
Their chiefs were boastful, presump- 
tuous, ignorant, obstinate, and jealous; 
the common soldiers insubordinate, 
cowardly, and cruel ; while both chiefs 
and people were false, treacherous, and 
rapacious ; and so little heart, even in 
their own cause, that they would 
scarcely even take the trouble to aid 
him or the other British officers in 
obtaining information, and, on some 
occasions, the generals even detained 
his despatches ; while, to the very last, 
many ihoomndnet the common people 
were serving in the French ranks. In 
our own army, also, there were the 
gravest defects. Those who regulated 
its affairs at home, having no experi- 
ence of war on a large scale, and no 
idea of its requirements, for a long 
time the appointments of the troops 
were, in every particular, most de- 
fective ; supplies of every kind, money 
to pay them, and means of transport 
to convey them, deficient ; and the 
character of the troops themselves was 
not much better. 

The lamented Moore had, indeed, 
brought the light division into a state 
of admirable efficiency, and Wellesley 
himself had taken an opportunity, as 
has been already mentioned, of bring- 
ing one small brigade into high discip- 
line ; but, in general, the men could 
only be trusted to behave well when 
actually engaged with the enemy ; at 
other times they were insubordinate, 
given to pillage and drunkenness, im- 
patient of privation, and equally un- 
able to contain themselves in moments 
of victory ; while the officers were dis- 
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contented, negligent, indeed, for the 
most part, ignorant of the details of 
their duty ; indiscreet, both in finding 
fault with operations they did not un- 
derstand, and in divulging their ex- 
ctations of future movements ; the 
ravery of a British gentleman being 
almost their only virtue. In fact they 
were, as the Duke himself declared 
some years later, a fine looking army 
on parade, and an excellent one for 
fighting, but one to which success or 
disaster was equally ruinous. 

His first achievements were as rapid 
as in his previous campaign. It was 
the 22nd of April when he landed at 
Lisbon ; and at once proceeded to take 
the field. On merely military grounds 
he would have preferred marching 
against Victor, who had just defeated 
Cuesta at Medellin ; but political rea- 
sons of great weight determined him 
rather to operate against Soult, who, 
at the end of March, had stormed 
Oporto, and was now occupying that 
important city, and treating its inhab- 
itants withseverity. He had destroyed 
the bridge across the Douro, which 
washed the southern walls of the city; 
removed all the boats to its northern 
bank, and having taken these precau- 
tions, believed himself in an unassail- 
able position. Safe from every thing 
but the most daring genius he un- 
doubtedly was. Oporto was above 
150 miles from Lisbon, but on the 20th 
day from Wellesley’s arrival in the 
Tagus, he reached the Douro, brought 
down some boats from Avintas, a vil- 
lage on the bank of the river some 
miles higher up ; crossed the stream 
unperceived by the French sentries, 
and surprised Soultso completely, that 
he had scarcely time to escape, leaving 
his dinner ready dressed behind him, 
which was eaten by the English gene- 
ral as the first fruits of his victory. 
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Wuen the Prince Rupert of debate 
made onslaught upon the Premier, 
on the first night of the December 
Session, he must have charged the 
foe under some impulse of that reck- 
less valour which disdains the calmer 
action of judgment and memory. The 
well-known achievements of Lord 
Palmerston, in the management of 
our foreign relations, tempted Lord 
Derby to comment, not without hu- 
mour, and amidst the laughter of the 
peers, upon the tone of melancholy 
resignation which the Prime Minister 
had succeeded in breathing into the 
pemgreph of her Majesty's speech, 
which announced that profound peace 
reigned—or, shall we say raged—over 
our connexion with European sove- 
reigns. That blessing—unless we read 
calamity—the Premier, said Lord 
Derby, had done his best to avert. 
At events the prevailing quiet 
was a matter of which he (Lord 
Palmerston) seemed to desire to wash 
his hands. And in the Commons, 
Mr. Disraeli, by a coincidence of sen- 
timent and expression going far to 
justify Lord Granville’s complaint of 
the non-spontaneity of the jest, taxed 
the noble Viscount opposite with con- 
veying by the mouth of her Majesty, 
to the House and the country—“ We 
have done our best ; but there is no 
help, we are in for it ;—Europe is at 


Now, far be it from us to deny the 
unquestionable genius ; -d Palmer- 
ston has displayed in dealing with 
European Selematie arrangements in 
a brisk, jaunty, overweening manner. 
Under ordinary circumstances, we 
readily admit, it would be hard, in- 
deed, for any taunt which might be 
thrown from any side of either House 
upon such a matter, not to find be- 
tween the joints of the Premier’s 
harness room enough to lodge itself. 
On the occasion in question, however, 
we conceive him to cased, for once, 
in armour of proof. Conscious of in- 
tegrity, no doubt, he disdained so 
much as to handle his shield, and 
would not condescend to uttera phrase 
which would have blunted the point 
of the sarcasm :—“ What! I, indeed, 
trouble peace in Europe by an over- 
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bearing arrogance! Pray, sirs, re- 
member King Bomba and the stokers 
of the steamship Cagliari!’ We 
wonder whether on luckless engin- 
eering “Cives Romani,” were, as 
members of their respective mechanics’ 
institutes at Glasgow, Gateshead, or 
elsewhere, diligent conners of Parlia- 
mentary reports in the good old 
times when that magnificent platitude 
elicited, upon the Greek debate, the 
thundering sympathy of the House 
of Commons. Can it, by any strange 
freak of Fate, be possible that any 
one of them chanced then to have 
been a member of the famous vestry 
deputation from Islington, whose ani- 
mating presence within the dusty 
official salons of the Foreign Office, 
roused the fervid eloquence of the 
noble Viscount to that burst of indig- 
nant oratory touching the struggles of 
continental nations for liberty, where- 
of the climax was the declaration of 
their crying need for the assistance of 
“a judicious bottleholder?’ If it 
were 80, indeed, how strange and un- 
accountable must have appeared to 
them their long detention in a most 
foul prison, whilst they perpended the 
fact, which should have been so con- 
solatory, that the destinies of the 
whole Civitas Romana were now 
swayed by the fiery champion who 
had threatened, as avenger of Don 
Pacifico’s rifled bedsteads and cup- 
boards, to lay the Pirzeus in ashes, 
and had caused the “young Nero” of 
Austria to tremble at the bare thought 
of Hungary returning to the scratch, 
with Palmerston for a backer. “It 
is true,” they might have reasoned, 
“with the august and beloved Ferdi- 
nand, under whose lock and key we 
are temporarily confined, unhappy 
England has ceased to hold official 
communication. A very sudden and 
unexpected turn it was which brought 
us here at all. Our compulsory stoking, 
under threat of Mazzinian knives ; 
our involuntary descent upon the 
coast of astonished Bombadom ; our 
fatal capture by the gallant navy of 
that — realm ; our undesirable 
personal introduction to the ameni- 
ties of that paternally corrective gaol 
discipline, about which Mr, Gladstone 
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had the bad taste to publish scurri- 
lous pamphlets ; all these things are 
the phases of a rapid catastrophe, 
whereof, perchance—O bitter chance 
for us!—not even an echo has yet 
resounded within the walls of Down- 
ing-street. Yes! let us be patient 
and strong ; stiff in determination as 
a piston-rod ; continent of complaint 
as a double plated boiler of heat. 
When Palmerston hears, Palmerston 
will help.” 
But, as the weeks went on, misgiv- 
ings and doubts arose :—“ British am- 
or, there is none at Naples ; 
British consul there may be, having 
rhaps, however, other fish to fry ; 
ut sure as steam is steam, there 
must be at Naples our ‘own corres- 
mdent’ of the 7imes/ At Naples, 
indeed! Why, ten to one, the fat 
old friar who waddled down to see 
the liberators land at Ponza, and the 
lanky individual with a straw hat 
and telescope, who watched us from 
the shore as the Neapolitan man-of- 
war worked us in for a prize to har- 
bour ; and the slouching, squinting, 
hunchback lazzarone, who took a sight 
at us as we were marched, hand- 
cuffed, on shore, were each and all, 
that one and the same marvellous and 
ubiquitous Correspondent, assuming 
various disguises in the conscientious 
pursuit of his search after early, ex- 
clusive, and authentic information. 
Downing-street must know our fate 
but too well before this ; and Palm- 
erston must plead ignorance in vain.” 
Seriously,—and the matter, we fear, 
has had for one, at least, of our un- 
fortunate countrymen consequences 
so serious as to give it a very grave 
aspect ; we cannot bring ourselves to 
imagine upon what grounds that 
large section of the Liberal party in 
England, which flings up its cap and 
hurrahs when Lord Palmerston opens 
his mouth upon continental affairs, 
can justify to themselves his lamb- 
like meekness in this misadventure of 
the hapless Englishmen, whom the 
capture of the Genoese steamer Cag- 
liari, has thrown into the clutches of 
the torturers of Carlo Poério. We 
could have forgiven Lord Palmerston 
an honest outburst, even of indiscreet 
zeal, against the treatment of the 
English mechanics of whom we 
speak. At Constantinople, at Smyrna, 
throughout the Levant, we refuse to 
let so much as one of the motley 
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rabble of Maltese and Ionians, whose 
misconduct is the continual despair of 
harassed consuls and vice-consuls, and 
the continual disgrace of the name of 
British citizenship, fall into the dismal 
discomforts of tern dungeons ; 
yet we maintain with the Sultan, 
from whose criminal jurisdiction we 
subtract these choice samples of 
conventional British citizenship, the 
closest and most friendly diplomatic 
relations. Whereas, having solemnly, 
in the face of Europe, and in common 
with our most powerful ally, declared 
his Neapolitan Majesty to be, for his 
despotic and shameless treatment of 
his own unhappy subjects, unworthy 
to be honoured by the presence of a 
French or English ambassador at his 
court, we are fully content to let him 
immure within his pestilent prison- 
dens—apparently for an indefinite 
period—native British citizens, whose 
offence against the laws of his realm 
there are not two men in Europe who 
would not pronounce to be an involun- 
tary act. 

The worthiness and consistency of 
such a course we are incapable of 
understanding. If, indeed, there were 
reasonable ground of hope that this 
unusual forbearance were any proof 
that his Lordship had turned over a 
new leaf in respect of his treatment 
of minor foreign powers, we should 
discern in the case a ray of consola- 
tion, and we should take comfort 
from the bare fact of such turning 
over of a new leaf at all. 

But, in honest truth, our belief in 
the thorough-going nature of the 
amendment of Lord Palmerston’s 
tone in diplomatic relations, is about 
as profound and sincere as our con- 
viction of his genuine attachment to 
that cause of the extension of the 
franchise, which he has bound him- 
self over to plead in the forthcoming 
Session. 

Yet, we must own, that the tender 
respect shown to the independent 
sovereignty and legal rights of the 
ia meow in this matter 
of the imprisoned engineers, hardly 
commands our undivided sympathy. 
No! we have some little portion of that 
priceless commodity to share with 
the misguided mechanics of Sheffield, 
Hull, Newcastle, and other such hot- 
beds of perverse opinions, who have 
intimated an unreasonable impatience 
and unaccountable disgust at the re- 
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cital of the sufferings of their fellow- 
craftsmen ; and, as they would simply 
express themselves, “at the pretty 
figure the country cuts” at Naples. 

Poor Neapolitans !—to lose sight of 
the feelings of our own estimable and 
injured stokers a little while—it is not 
without a curious interest to speculate 
what may be the manner and fashion 
of their meditations upon the unusual 
event. If the “vetentissement” of 
Mr. Gladstone’s celebrated papers 
throughout Europe ; if the minacious 
articles of the 7Z%imes, at intervals, 

inst the “ adorato sovrano ;” if the 
friendly, but futile, palaver of the 
Paris Conferences, had ever caused 
the hope to germinate in their op- 
pressed souls that England might 
some day interpose to ease them of 
their yoke, or mollify its severity, 
their paternal ruler himself could 
scarcely have hit upon a more drastic 
ee of such foul humours from 
the body of their thought. 

There is about King Bomba a cer- 
tain heroic bearing in hazardous con- 
junctures which gives him a sort of 

tness, which even we, snubbed 
itons, must admire. We have no 
doubt that the royal pupil of the 
Jesuits has an insight into character 
sufficiently penetrating to have enabled 
him, long since, to detect what the 
worthy Protestant vestrymen of Isling- 
ton have not as yet been privileged to 
discern—we mean the feebleness of 
action, which, after all, has been, in 
the face of any firm resistance, so re- 
markable a feature of our blustering 
school of foreign politicians. His 
Neapolitan Majesty, no doubt, knew 
well enough, that, if Civis Romanus 
stood alone, face to face with him, the 
set stare of even an impudent lazza- 
rone had a fair chance of looking him 
down. 

Ulcers wrought by chains upon the 
loins ; tubercles, caused by the damp 
of fetid vaults, within the lungs of 
Neapolitans born and bred, of men 
who had sat and spoken and voted in 
a free Neapolitan parliament, of men 
who had been the cabinet ministers of 
a constitutional Neapolitan kingdom, 
these, indeed, were admirable cateche- 
tical lessons to his subjects upon his 
own unquestionable rights, and their 
indisputable duties. In so far as re- 
peed caution as to the dangers and 

pelessness of aiming, by themselves 
alone, after any different political and 
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social status, perhaps nothing farther 
was required. 

But if the wild dream had ever 
crossed their rebellious imaginations, 
that the help, which was not to be 
found within, might possibly come 
from liberal and heretical England— 
well, here is a dream-dispelling admo- 
nition with a vengeance ; here are 
Englishmen consigned to the same 
fate as any Neapolitan malcontent ; 
and one of these stiffnecked English- 
men, though he be but a poor assistant 
engineer, driven to the verge of mad- 
ness: and the deplorable attempt to 
ae by suicide from the rigours of 
a Neapolitan commitment for trial. 
All this, mark you, within three days’ 
steam of Malta, and with English men- 
of-war steamers occasionally dropping 
in and out of the bay. 

Thus far had we written, “specu- 
lating,” as we said, “not without 
curious interest,” upon the colouring 
which this matter would take in the 
eyes of Neapolitans, when one morn- 
ing, as we ran our eye down the 
foreign correspondence of the Times, 
the following passage, in ample con- 
firmation of our expectations, chanced 
to arrest it :— 


‘sLetters reached Turin yesterday, 
from Naples, mentioning the unfavour- 
able impression produced in that capital 
by Lord Palmerston’s declaration with 
respect to the engineers of the Cagliari. 
The writers assert, whether correctly or 
not may be matter of doubt, that the 
Premier has been misinformed, and that 
the treatment of the two prisoners in 
question is by no means so satisfactory 
as he represented in his place in Parlia- 
ment. The truth is, I suspect, that the 
Neapolitans are far from pleased at the 
turn the question has taken. Unable to 
help themselves, or to struggle success- 
fully against the oppression that crushes 
them, they live in hopes of seeing their 
rulers embroiled with a foreign power, 
and of thus obtaining an opportunity of 
revolt. They thought it probable that 
the stir made in England about the en- 
gineers would bring to the Bay of Naples 
Admiral Lyons and his squadron, and 
they say—and this is true enough—that 
ships of war are the only representatives 
of Great Britain to which the govern- 
ment of King Ferdinand is likely to pay 
attention. They were naturally disap- 


pointed and vexed at finding that the 
English Cabinet did not consider the 
question one calling for such strong 
measures; and we must, therefore, not 
receive with implicit confidence the 
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statements they transmit respecting the 
treatment of the two English prisoners.” 
There is something almost ludicrous 
in the studied moderation of this lan- 
e—an ingenuousness in the state- 
ment of the birth of a suspicion in 
the writer’s mind, that the Neapoli- 
tans are, forsooth, “far from pleased 
at the turn the question has taken,” 
which would be touching, were it not 
manifestly ironical. The candour with 
which he is anxious to point out that 
they are not wholly unprejudiced 
witnesses is irresistibly comic, and so 
is the admonition ‘not to receive with 
implicit confidence the statements 
they transmit.” But, ironical or sin- 
cere, we stand no longer in need of 
any caution upon this point. With 
shame and indignation we must now 
admit that no statement had reached 
us concerning the treatment of our 
unhappy fellow-countrymen, which 
the ity was not to justify. For 
we have now before us those means 
of testing the genuineness of the con- 
troverted statements, which were 
wanting to the Turin correspondent 
of the Zimes when he penned the 
lines we have quoted above. We al- 
lude, of course, to the document rela- 
tive to the imprisonment of the engi- 
neers, Watt and Park, at Salerno, 
which has been published by order of 
Parliament, and made known to the 
whole world by the daily press. That 
document, as our readers must all 
know, consists of an extract from a 
letter written from Naples to Lord 
Clarendon by Acting-Consul Barbar, 
and of a statement drawn up by that 
entleman from the report made ver- 
pally to himself by the prisoners, 
when, upon the 25th of last Novem- 
ber, he was admitted to a conference 
withthem. We will not inflict, there- 
fore, an their patience a recapitula- 
tion of its contents, but will only beg 
of them to consider whether. they do 
not bear us out fully in the opinion 
which we have ventured to express 
above—that if ever there were a case 
wherein the weakness of an antago- 
nist need not have been permitted to 
shield him from the consequences of 
his misconduct, such a one is before 
us. It may, perhaps, be of little 
moment to the imperial policy of 
Britain, that it should present a de- 
plorable, nay contemptible, aspect in 
the eyes of beings whose political con- 
sequence is so utterly insignificant as 
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that of the unhappy subjects of the 
Neapolitan crown. But, after all, 
these things are done in the face of 
Europe athe world, and we cannot 
conceive that any Briton can feel 
otherwise than angered and mortified 
when the press of these islands first 
copies and disseminates such an ex- 
tract as this from the official journal 
of Naples :— 

“In answer to questions on the sub- 
ject of the treatment which the English 
prisoners in Salerno had received, Lord 
Palmerston replied that it had been 
‘ ottimo,’ and thus concluded; ‘I think 
that there is no reason of complaint 
against the Neapolitan Government. 
We have no right to require that our 
countrymen should be better treated 
than others who were taken in the act 
of violating the Neapolitan laws.’” 


And then prints almost side by side 
such a document as Mr. Barbar’s re- 
cital of the mean, insolent, dishonest, 
filthy, and cruel manner, in which, 
amidst the execration of their own 
people, the Neapolitan authorities 
om dared to deal, for seven long 
months, with British citizens uncon- 
demned, and, for all they are untried, 
manifestly and palpably innocent of 
offence ! 

Poor Neapolitans! and, if possible, 
Sicilians poorer still ! this Cagliari case, 
after all, may prove an invaluable 
lesson to them, though it be not much 
more than a corollary to the conclu- 
sions which the events of nine years 
back have proved to demonstration 
before their eyes. Not that we com- 
plain ; nor that we have ever heard a 
judicious Italian lover of Italian liberty 
complain of a simple refusal, on the 
part of England, to intervene in the 
great controversy between the Italian 
people and their native or foreign 
misrulers. Interference in her affairs 
has been, for centuries, too sorely the 
curse of the sad and beautiful land, 
for those who love her to have faith 
in its efficacy. But that of which 
Italians may fairly, as they do bitterly, 
complain—that of which we too com- 
plain, for the honour of Britain, as 
well as for the love we bear Italy— 
is the loudly, though lightly, spoken 
word of encouragement, which is not 
meant to be verified by a single en- 
forcing action. We will not go back, 
for justification of this remark, to so 
far as nine years ago ; we will not talk 
of a proffered recognition of the Duke 
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of Genoa as the constitutional King of 
Sicily ; nor of the delusions of the no- 
torious Minto niission; but we will 
simply inquire what fruit, except in 
additional gall and bitterness, the 
Italian people have tasted from the 
noisy professions of sympathy uttered 
at the conferences which closed the 
Russian war ? 

The last summer, with its terrific 
and harrowing Indian vicissitudes, 
was so long to the hearts of English- 
men that it seems to have put a yawn- 
ing chasm of time between the present 
day and that on which we heard, in 
fair Florence, the cannon fired from 
the upper fortress, and the bells pealed 
from Giotto’s matchless tower, in 
honour of the peace which had been 
signed at Paris. The Grand Duke— 
that “miscreant,” as Mr. Cobden was 

leased to call him, though, in truth, 
e is no miscreant at all, but only a 
weak sovereign of the Papal school, 
whose fears give him, at times, a false 
tinge of fierceness—the Grand Duke 
went in state to the solemn thanks- 
iving in the cathedral; but the 
_ of few Florentines went with 
him: the return of Europe to the 
“status in quo,” could hardly excite 
much exultation in Italian breasts! 
And yet, they calumniate the Italian 
people who affect to hold them dead 
to generous and unselfish sympa- 
thies. Take the case of these very 
Tuscans, at the time of the Milanese 
insurrection, in proof. There was 
little illusion among them. Sadly 
and soberly have we talked the matter 
over with one of the coolest heads and 
warmest hearts among those sons of 
Florence who then marched into 
Lombardy. They full well knew 
that, when Milan rose, the hour for 
sustained action had not struck. 
Their own victories of constitutional 
reform were as yet unconsolidated, 
and they felt too keenly the risk they 
must run of forfeiting these, if the 
fortune of war should declare for 
Austria. They had it, if our memory 
does not fail us, under the hand of 
their own sovereign, that their “oe 
wetis” should mean, at least, as much 
as this ; for an intercepted despatch, 
addressed to the Austrian viceroy, had 
iven them to understand, beyond a 
bt, that a retractation of all the 
conceded liberties of Tuscany should 
follow a triumph of the imperial arms. 
well they unders' that such 
VOL. LI.—NO. CCCIIL. 
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an issue was far from being, even then, 
improbable. But Lichen had risen. 
The Tuscans marched. How ill pro- 
vided for the necessities and hardships 
of a prolonged campaign ; how little 
qualified by discipline or military 
training to encounter the carefully 
drilled troops of such a master of the 
strategic art as Radetzky! We doubt 
if it be remembered how worthy were 
they, by their fiery valour, and un- 
shaken constancy, to share largely 
with the victorious Austrians, before 
whom they fell, the sad glories of the 
disastrous day of Curtatone. 

We have heard, in our own country, 
many reproaches aimed, with a want 
of discrimination almost magnificent 
in its insolent ignorance, against “those 
Italians,” for their want of some bond 
of common self-sacrificing patriotism 
in thestrugglesof1848and 1849. Now, 
we shall not contend that the Italian 
people have not, upon that very score, 
repentance to exercise ; but when the 
time comes for a calm review of the 
eventful days referred to, we are 
confident the catalogue of Italian sins 
of this nature will be greatly dimin- 
ished. Much has been said, for in- 
stance, respecting the reception which 
the auxiliary bands of other Italian 
states met at the hands of the popu- 
lace in Lombardy ; but we cannot for- 
get with what honest earnestness one 
who marched to Curtatone with his 
Tuscan fellow-citizens, was eager to 
impress upon us, that, although he had 
shared, even up to the last moment of 
Manin’s resistance at Venice, all the 
dangers, hardships, and cruel misad- 
ventures of those ill-starred campaigns, 
he had not aught of which to accuse 
his Lombard compatriots in this re- 
spect. Nay more, we will be bold to 
hazard the assertion, that whatsoever 
there may be of truth and force in the 
reproach which charges upon Italians 
a want of united, self-forgetting devo- 
tion to a common cause, is acknow- 
ledged and deplored by no men in 
Europe so clearly or keenly as by 
Italians themselves. Few changes in 
the minds and temper of persons of 
the most varied classes struck us more 
forcibly, or inspired us with a more 
comfortable hope, when last we revi- 
sited the dear and sorrowful land, 
than that which upon this head would 
seem to have passed over Italy. 

We have heard an Italian farmer— 
one, too, whose thorough farmerlike 
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build would not have disgraced the 
portly company of agriculturists who 
mee on market-days in any 
English country town—speak forcibly 
upon this very topic, and quote cor- 
rectly from the annals of his own cen- 
tral Italian district in support of what 
he had to say. A certain taste for dis- 
figuring, by our attempts at carving, 
luckless panels of wood born for the 
bite of a far more skilful gouge and 
chisel than our own, threw us, some 
three winters since, into such close 
“compagnonage d@ atelier” with cer- 
tain of the better class of artisans, in 
an old and glorious Italian town, as 
falls not often, perhaps, to the lot of 
English winterers i Italy. And as the 
farmer spake, so the artisans. It was 
not, “The Lombards were in fault ;” 
or “Piedmont played us false ;” or 
“the Tuscans were our curse ;’ or 
“Naples dragged us down;” but a 


large, hearty, brotherly “we” or “us” 
was used when conversation turned 
upon the errors and shortcomings of 
their struggles for independence. 
Moreover, we ransack our memor 
in vain for reminiscences of Englis 
workshop talk upon such matters, 


which should exhibit so fair an ac- 
quaintance with national history as 
showed itself at times in these collo- 
quies. Not only the bare existence 
of the old national, or locally national, 
glories and greatness of the past was 
remembered and cherished, as ances- 
tral remembrances too often are, by 
men who have grown incapable and 
unworthy of the hereditary name; 
but there was not wanting that re- 
cognition of the mischiefs produced 
by factious disunion, and that sad 
confession of a too faithful observance 
of those disastrous traditions, which 
prompted the hope that men, who 
could so justly value the deeds of their 
forefathers and their own, might some 
day prove not unworthy to break 
through the trammels which have en- 
"= energetic action hitherto. 

as it chanced that any of our 
readers, pacing the cloisters of that 
rare funeral abode, the Campo Santo 
at Pisa, has spared a few moments 
from the contemplation of the artistic 
treasures which crowd its precincts, 
to look upon the heavy links of rusty 
iron chain hanging upon the western 
wall, and to read the inscription 
which records how those chains had 
found their way once more to Pisa 
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after the lapse of centuries? The 
companion links still hang far off, 
against what was at Genoa, in older 
days, the building of the great and fa- 
mous banking company of St. George. 
Glad should we be to Loe that those 
disjointed links had come together 
again ; for all are links of that historic 
chain which stretched across the 
mouth of the Porto Pisano, where the 
Arno pours into the great Italian sea, 
less in prudent safeguard of the har- 
bour itself than in proud assertion of 
Pisa’s maritime supremacy. Florence 
and Genoa combined, it is well known, 
to bring about the disaster which 
caused the chain to fall as a trophy 
into the hands of enemies. It would 
not be amiss if, even now, Genoa 
should do as Florence did in 1848, and 
send back, in express token of friend- 
ship and ethadhanth the monuments 
of the ill-fated jealousies and rivalries 
of other times. The spirit of that 
sledge of reunion is riper, we believe, 
in the breast of the intelligent working 
men of Italian cities than detractors 
would care to admit or acknowledge 
without misgivings. Most sincerely 
do we trust that such a spirit may 
permeate, not only one, but all classes 
of society in the Peninsula, until, from 
creating an united Tuscany, it may 
call into being an United Italy. A 
token that such a cementing of Italian 
aspirations is at work within far 
wider limits than those of Tuscany, 
or of any single state, is discernible 
in the significant subscriptions made 
throughout all Italy for arming the 
ramparts of Alessandria with a peo- 
ple’s presented guns. “Unmeaning 
and futile menace!” will exclaim 
some easy-going British politician, 
who, despite his uncompromising loy- 
alty, would certainly S found too 
stout-hearted and earnest a freeman 
at bottom not to blaze into an indig- 
nant resistance were any authority on 
earth to attempt =iies to him- 
self that system of suffocating repres- 
sion at which so many breasts heave 
painfully in Italy. ‘“Unmeaning and 
futile menace!” Futile, perchance, 
we must allow; for who will dare to 
say what trials Providence may yet 
reserve for the cause of Independence 
and righteous government in Italy! 
But not unmeaning; for the cannon 
of Alessandria mean this, if we mis 
take not strangely, that some Italians, 
at all events, have achieved a fair mea- 
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gure of political right and freedom; 
and that all Italians will do what 
little they can to help them to keep, 
if not extend, what has been won. 
“Oh! but the cannon of Alessan- 
dria is a vapouring and gratuitous 
challenge to Austria !” 
“Well, let the ‘vapouring’ pass, if 
will; time only can decide the 
tness or unfitness of that epithet. 
But a ‘gratuitous challenge ’—that is 
too bad. We will say nothing of Ve- 
rona, nothing of Sackion, nothing of 
Mantua. The iron of their cannon 
balls may be meant cnet to enter 
















































































h into Lombard souls; and it must be 
y evident to any human being, even to 
d a perverse Englishman, that none save 














a bloodthirsty Mazzinian Socialist, 
sworn foe to the first principles of 
order and law, could possibly pretend 
to cavil at the right of Austria to do 
what she will with what is so right- 
eously and indisputably her own! 
That Sardinia should affect to answer 
those fortresses by the arming of dis- 
mantled Alessandria, we will, for ar- 
gument’s sake, suffer to be designated 






















































ely reposterous. But Pavia, Modena, 
1ay logna, Ancona—may Alessandria 
Ses pre no bold answer to such chal- 
‘om ges as these? Really it is hard to 
nay keep oneself from taxing with a de- 
A testable hypocrisy certain utterances 
lian on this matter at home and abroad.” 
far “Oh! but Austria, which is, in 
any, truth, a great and beneficent Italian 
‘ible power, is by no means the only so- 
rade vereignty in Italy. She may be pow- 
the erful enough, perchance, to make an 
peo §— application of the wolf and lamb fable 
ning to that insatiable Sardinia and her 
aim own meek, helpless self, a trifle ridi- 
cian, § oulous, although the waters of the Po 
rloy- — do flow downwards from Turin to- 
1 too § wards Mantua. But there are other 
eman — states, forsooth, in Italy, to whom 
ndig- § and to whose rulers the turbulence of 
ity on § Sardinian ambition is a standing, and 
him May become a formidable, menace. 
epres- | Why, those very Tuscans for whom 
heave — your pseudo-liberal sympathies have 
g and — just now been expressed—how shall 
hance, § they bear to live under the muzzles 
are to § Of the guns which, from the ramparts 
ay yet | of Alessandria, point in other direc- 
ndence § tions as well as towards Lombardy ?” 
Italy ! Will our readers pardon us if, in 
annon — answer to such words as these, we jot 
e mis simply as they return to mind 
alians, § Upon the spur of the moment, frag- 
ir mea § Ments of summer evening conversa- 
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tions held upon the sloping terraces 
of a fair Tuscan hill-side, crowned 
with rose bushes and lemon-trees, 
and; lower down, fringed with woods 
of dark, thick pines, amidst the green 
velvet of whose leafy needles the sink- 
ing sun weaves threads of brilliant 
gold? Through the openings of the 
clustered hills burnished gleams shoot 
upward, reflected here and there from 
the bosom of Arno, towards which the 
stream which brawls and fusses down 
the rocky ledges underneath us is 
making a tortuous way. The admir- 
able dome of Brunelleschi is in view, 
and Giotto’s tower looks on Dante’s 
favourite musing-place; so appears 
also the quaint Campanile which tops 
the massive clumsiness of the Palazzo 
Vecchio, above the piazza where the 
free citizens of Florence gathered at 
the tocsin of the earlier time. 

Years had passed since we looked 
our old schoolfellow and Florentine 
friend in the face; but those years 
had come and gone without weaken- 
ing our vivid reminiscence of the boy- 
ish enthusiasm with which, at school, 
far from dear Italy, we had caught 
up his early indignation at her wrongs. 
Now he was of those to whom it has 
been given to follow the poet’s ex- 
hortation— 


« Be true to the dream of thy boyhood.” 


The vicissitudes of war and the 
weariness of exile he had encountered 
loyally and manfully—if yet in vain— 
in his attempt to turn that dream 
into a reality. ..... 

“Well, then,” said we, “and after 
Venice ?” 

“ After Venice, somehow or other, 
I contrived, by good luck, to get 
home——” 

“To find ?” 

“ Austrian occupation, my good fel- 
low, and a crying necessity to run for 
life again.” 

“Well, but I scarcely understand. 
You are a Tuscan, breed and birth ; 
and against Tuscany what was your 
offence ?” 

“ Che mi vuoi caro? I tell you I 
found Austrian occupation, and good 
cause to run.” 

“ And you ran whither ?” 

“Why, whither should I run but to 
the only soil in Italy where an Italian 
heart may beat safely, although it 
should beat free. I ran across the 
Sardinian frontier.” ite 
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“ And in Sardinia you were well 
received ?” 

“Right brotherly. And since you 
tel me that you go next month to 
Turin, you shall carry letters for me 
to an old and worthy champion of the 
cause. His people, poor fellow, have 
not the influence or position mine 
have; and he has not yet had the 
intimation, which, after two yea, 
reached me, that if by accident 
came again to Florence, the circum- 
stance might possibly fail to be no- 
ticed formally. You will find him 
honoured and trusted at Turin. But 
look down there between the hills: 
Florence is Florence—home, home 
after all.” 


“Thanks for the promised letter, 
which I will not fail to earry there. 
Only tell me, since we are on the topic 
of Bardinian sympathies, what say 
you of her late unsuecessful sovereign, 
poor Charles-Albert ?” 

“T say this—that the leadership of 
@ man with a little self-directing and 
self-sustaining energy, so fatally ready 
to take advice upon advice, irrespec- 
tive of any definite plan, was a serious 
calamity to the cause.” 

“Yes! but you don’t mean to give 
tongue with the pack of calumniators 
who pursue his memory with accusa- 
tions of treachery, cowardice, and”... 

“No! the curs! I would sooner 
bite my tongue out than howl against 
the first Italian prince who, for these 
weary years, has struck a manful blow 
for Italy!” 

“Know Bologna! To be sure I do. 
Take a run there with you? I should 
like it well enough, if I could spare 
time for a holiday. But do you se- 
riously mean to say, my dear old fel- 
low, that you imagine / could have a 
passport ‘vsé’ for the Romagna !—a 
nice wild English notion, certainly— 
I go to Bologna !—Altro !” 

“Apropos of the Romagna,” re- 
joined we, “it would seem that Count 
Cavour, at the Paris Conferences, uses 
rather strong language about the state 
of those apostolic delegations. Surely 
the misgovernment cannot be quite 


> 


as bad as——” 


“ Don’t talk of misgovernment, for 
there’s, at all events, some notion of 
—- in that; whereas in the 


magna .... You have been in 
the Papal States, I think you said, 
quite recently—were at Rome not 
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two months since. Well, you prob- 
ably formed your own idea there of 
the admirable governmental system in 
vogue at and near the capital itself. 
You have heard that its action, per- 
haps, is legs perfect, less entirely what 
could be desired in the Legations than 
it is there. Now, imagine a state of 
things which should cause even that 
style of government to be keenly re- 
gretted—a state brought about thus : 
in some large ‘ borgo,’ or small ‘ citta,’ 
a little political talk is too loudly in- 
dulged in at the café, or half-a-dozen 
luckless, wine-inspired patriots hum 
the ‘ Marseillaise’ over their cups— 
that is more than enough. A ser- 
jeant’s guard—Croat or not, as the 
case may be—gets billeted upon the 
neighbourhood ; and good bye, then, 
even the admirable guarantees for 
good government afforded by the 
normal condition of the Legations. 
Military law, as interpreted by that 
nice discerner of political and social 
relations, the white-coated serjeant 
in blue breeches, is, for the next three 
months or so, the order of the day. 
Povera Romagna! Cavour may well 
remonstrate.” 

“ After all, though, you here, in 
Tuscany, don’t suffer much, ill at 
ease as you may feel.” 

“'That’s as may be; provided al- 
ways we don’t get into Protestant 
scrapes, like the count or the cigar- 
maker of whom you wot. But with- 
out the acute pains of an inflammation 
in the lungs, the process of breathing 
may have discomfort enough. Com- 
mend me to chronic asthma to make 
life pleasant! You were talking to me 
just now of the popular educational 
difficulties in England ; we here have 
had our little trials in that line. By 
here, I mean just where we stand. 
Look down about the hills there at 
the cottages all round ; they form a 
sort of parish of people in whom we 
are much interested, and many of 
whom we employ. We have got a 
school at last for them ; but we had 
trouble enough to get it; neither 
money nor good-will were wanting, 
but there were two formidable oppo- 
nents.” 

“ And they were ?” 

“First and foremost the parish 
priest, with, I believe, the archbishop 
at his back ; and secondly, the bureau 
of the minister, who manages the 
affairs of public instruction, in which 
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establishment I was informed that 
these were days for shutting rather 
than for opening schools.” 

“But, my dear fellow, your liberal- 
ism, whatever it may be, was not 
learned, as all know, in any Mazzi- 
nian seminary. Your father’s con- 
servatism is surely notorious: his 
Roman orthodoxy I will vouch for, 
from the talk after dinner this very 
afternoon, to say nothing of the pri- 
vate chapel in the villa here.” 

“Possibile ! caro mio! possibile !— 
but pray remember, and understand, 
once for all, that I went with the 
volunteers to Lombardy. However, 
there the school is, at last, Iam glad 
to say, and at last, also, my cigar is 
out. Let us go in to coffee and the 
maps, on which our friend the cap- 
tain here, for he is a regular soldier, 
and I was there ‘en amateur’ only, 
will trace out for you the marches 
into Tuscany of our dear friends the 
Tedeschi; perhaps, too, he will favour 
you with fia view of the matter in 
answer of the question—what better 
hope in store?” . . . 

“Signor Inglese,” said the captain, 
as we went up tlie marble steps, 

eaking very slowly, very sadly, 
almost with solemnity ; “it becomes 
no man to lose hope at any time, that 
right shall prove mightier than wrong; 
but Providence rarely gives one genera- 
tion of men two such opportunities as 
that by which in my day we have failed 
to profit.” 

erchance the captain spake truly. 
But if the Italians of this same genera- 
tion, Tuscans, Romans, Neapolitans, 
be they who they may, have still a 
right, at least to cherish hope sub- 
dued, a citizen of Britain may surely 
share it with them by fullest sym- 
pathy. 

We have already said it ; foreign 
intervention has been too constant 
and too bitter a curse to Italy for 
the well-wishers of that country to 
desire that any more attempts be 
made thereby, even to heal her woes. 
But if the day shall come, when, in a 
righteous quarrel, Italy once more 
shall need an ally against Austrian 
aggression, the power of Britain may 
prove of value. 

But for the present, the best ho 
of Italy lies at turin, in the consolida- 


‘tion and enlargement of the constitu- 


tional liberties of the Sardinian nation ; 


‘and we say this not as overlooking 
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nor as undervaluing the great and 
= hope discernible elsewhere in the 

eninsula. We are not, for instance, 
unmindful of the significant fact that 
the active and manly youth of Tus- 
cany are receiving, albeit from an 
Austrian general, improved training 
in military discipline and skill; nor 
are we quite so simple as to fancy, 
with their rtilers, that the day will 
never come when such a circumstance 
may weigh heavily in the scale oppo- 
site to their misrule, and their pitiful 
subserviency to an encroaching and 
detested foreign despotism. Neither 
do we forget the wise tenacity with 
which the Tuscan mind has clung to 
the salutary anti-papal principle of 
the Leopoldine laws. The concordat 
signed at Vienna has never yet been 
countersigned at Florence. But we 
repeat it, the best hope lies at Turin— 
best for this cause among others. 
There is on all sides too much whis- 
pering in Italy ; not on that side alone 
which has our entire antipathy, but 
on that also, by its misfortune, we 
grant, rather than by its own fault, 
which commands our heartiest sym- 
vathy. Outspeaking will educate the 

talian mind with an invaluable edu- 
cation, and it is doing it already. 
What else means the enthusiastic re- 
ception given to Victor-Emanuel at 
the opening of the new Sardinian 
Chambers? The thunders of applause 
which greeted him have more than a 
local, nay, more than a merely Sardi- 
nian national significance. All Italy 
re-echoes them. They are the tribute 
of its honest admiration for an Italian 
king who neither plots nor lies, whose 
title is acknowledged from the Alps 
to the Sicilian Straits, “Tl re galan- 
tuomo,” “The Royal Man of his 
Word!” The parliament of Turin is 
the true political “Academe” of all 
who speak the Italian tongue. We 
do not share the gloomy forebodings 
wherewith some friends of constitu- 
tional liberty have watched the Sardi- 
nian electoral contest, nor are we 
apprehensive of mischievous results 
from the character of the late elec- 
tions in that country. Will our 
Italian friends forgive us for saying 
that the beating and welding to be 
given by a stiff parliamentary opposi- 
tion to the glowing metal of their 
fervid liberalism, is, perhaps, of all 
conceivable things, that which is best 
fitted to forge out of it a trusty 
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weapon, such as shall not again snap 
in the hands of the champions of in- 
dependence, when they stand face to 
face with inveterate enemies, and that 
the discipline of their political struggle 
with the followers of Solaro della 
Margherita, within the arena of a 


Trish Convict Prisovis. 
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free Italian chamber, will go far to 
prepare them for making good in the 
face of Europe the proud boast, which 
we pray may become one day a glori- 
ous reality— 


‘* Ttalia fara da se!” 





IRISH CONVICT PRISONS. 


THE question, “What shall we do 
with our convicts?” has been asked 
in many parts of Europe, and various- 
ly answered. In Russia, the stick; 
in Italy and France, the galleys; in 
America, the silent or separate sys- 
tem; in England, transportation, were 
the secondary punishments commonly 
in use. “Prevention is better than 
cure,” is an old proverb, which, in the 
criminal code of civilized Europe, was 
understood to mean that it was better 
to prevent the innocent from lapsing 
into crime than to reform the crimi- 
nal. Thus the convict was called “a 
double debt to pay” —a debt of retri- 
bution, and a debt of example. He 
was set to learn a lesson for himself, 
and to teach one to others. The ex- 
emplary part of his punishment, too, 
was often severer than the retribu- 
tive. Men might have been impri- 
soned for horse-stealing; but they 
were hanged, that horses should not 
be stolen. “Remember,” said Chief 
Justice Monahan, at the trial of 
James Spollen for murder, “justice 
does not want a victim; better ninety- 
nine guilty menshouldescapethan that 
one innocent man should suffer.” The 
criminal code of Europe enunciated 
almost a reverse principle:—“ Justice 
demands an example; better that 
ninety-nine guilty men should be bar- 
barously maltreated than one innocent 
man should be seduced into crime by 
an unwise clemency.” Thus the pil- 
lory and the ren al branding and 
nose-slitting, were practised, not so 
much because Justice sought a victim 
as because Society required an exam- 
ple. The offender endured his own 


proper quantum of penalty, and the 
‘remainder of wrath” fell upon him 
as a warning to others. 

In days when police were scarce, 
and crime stalked abroad, it was 
thought necessary to make an exam- 





ple of unhappy culprits, in order to 
show what was in store for those who 
might fall into the clutches of the 
law. In fact, so numerous were the 
criminals at large, and so defiant of 
the authorities, that those caught 
were mn to represent the whole 
ang of thieves and cut-throats, and 
dealt with accordingly. The law was 
weak towards the many; and, there- 
fore, savage to the few. But, with 
improved arrangements for the ap- 
prehension of criminals, we began to 
reform our criminal code. Arrest fol- 
lowed fast after crime; thief gangs 
were broken up; and, as our prisons 
and hulks filled with the criminal 
classes, the question was asked, with 
the deepest anxiety, “ What shall we 
do with our convicts ?”’ 
Transportation was the ready ex- 
pedient resorted to while our colonies 
were in their infancy, and a voyage 
to the Antipodes was an object of 
terror and disgust; but our colonies 
grew rich, and refused to receive 
our convicts any longer ; “ Rubbish 
shot here” ceased to be a descrip- 
tion appropriate to the waste lands 
of Australia. The rubbish itself had 
manured the land, and the rank pro- 
geny of convict population were the 
loudest in crying out against fresh 
importations of the seed from which 
they had sprung. “Consume your 
own crime,” was their address to the 
mother country, and it was wisely 
respected. Transportation, conse- 
quently, terminated; but the grave 
question remained,—* How shall we 
consume our own crime ?” 
The answer has come, in the first 
instance, from Ireland. To quote the 


words of Mr. Hill, the Recorder of 


Birmingham :— 

‘*Thus, in my humble judgment, the 
Board of Directors of Irish Convict Pri- 
sons have practically solved the problem 
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which has so long perplexed our Govern- 
ment and our Legislature—What shall 
we do with our convicts? The results 
of their great experiments answer thus— 
Keep your prisoners under sound and 
enlightened discipline until they are re- 
formed—keep them for your own sakes, 
and for theirs. The vast majority of 
all who enter your prisons as criminals 
can be sent back into the world, after no 
unreasonable term of probation, honest 
men and useful citizens. Let the small 
minority remain ; and if death arrive 
= reformation, let them remain for 
2” 





It is a matter of no little satisfac- 
tion that, at the first meeting of the 
National Association for the Promo- 
tion of Social Science, held in Bir- 
mingham, in October last, the state of 
— discipline in Ireland was pro- 

uced as the most successful instance 
of the reformatory principle applied 
in the case of adults, as well as ju- 
veniles. How has it come to pass that 
Ireland, from producing crime, has led 
the way, in an intelligent process, for 
its exhaustion? A glance at the crisis 
through which Ireland has passed 
during the last ten years will prove 
instructive in itself, as well as prepa- 
ratory to the special subject before 


When the Census was taken in 1841, 
the population of Ireland exceeded 
eight millions. There was a larger 
proportion to the square mile than in 
any country in Europe, England and 
Belgium excepted. Loud were the 
boastings of O’Connell and his fol- 

wers. Monster meetings were called 
together; acres of the frieze-coated 
were harangued on the wrongs of Ire- 
land; the demagogue flourished the 
Census returns about the head of the 
English minister. Then came the 
blight. Twenty millions sterling of 
value in food rotted away. The boasts 
of the agitator were no more heard. 
Taken from the evil to come, O’Con- 
nell died in Genoa. His heart was 
sent to Rome, and his body brought 
to Ireland: fit fate for the turbulent 
tribune who had attempted to serve 
two masters—the Pope and the Peo- 
ple. Meanwhile the famine was sore 
m the land. Gaunt men, working in 
gangs on the road, dropped before pay 
and bread reached them in the even- 
ing. Whole families laid themselves 
down to die on the cabin floors. There 
was not strength left in the survivors 
to bury their dead. Fever followed 
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in the track of starvation, as the 
shark swims round the slave-ship. In 
a — of years two millions of souls 
perished. Agitation had hid its head 
during the calamity; but the serpent 
had been scotched, not killed. The 
revolutionary year, 1848, hurried the 
leaders of the Young Ireland party into 
rebellion. It was well for locland that 
these fosterers of agitation proceeded 
from threats to deeds. So long as 
O’Connell lived, the Irish democrat 
kept up the show of sedition, without 
much personal danger or outrage to 
the public peace. But discretion, the 
better part of valour, died with him. 
Conciliation Hall closed. Smith 
O’Brien drew his sword of lath, and 
fell on it ingloriously in the moun- 
tains above Clonmel. A third act of 
the eventful drama opened with the 
Exodus. Emigration quickly drained 
off the hands that had been spared by 
famine or fever. Deep West Coast bays, 
as unaccustomed to shipping as the 
placid harbour in the Aineid, were vi- 
sited annually by American liners to 
receive shiploads of our Jrish exports. 
Those clearances, which then began 
with the lowly, soon reached a higher 
class. Emigration swept away the ten- 
ant; the Incumbered Estates’ Court 
sent his landlord after him. The last 
of a well-known Connaught family, 
owners once of an avenue drive of 
thirty miles’ length, died on board an 
emigrant ship. In ten years Ireland 
has been all butem ptied, and furnished 
again with new proprietors. 

But how have these circumstances 
affected the statistics of crime? Can 
they have prepared the way for those 
reformatory prisons, in which we 
boast to have set an example to Eng- 
land? We answer in the affirmative. 

A valuable paper on the “Statistics 
of Crime in Ireland, from 1842 to 1856,” 
was read by Mr. James Moncrieff 
Wilson, in the Section of Economic 
Science and Statistics, at the recent 
meeting of the British Association in 
Dublin. We hasten to acknowledge 
our obligations to Mr. Wilson for this 
able and laborious compilation, by 
which we are better able than before 
to take a log of our rate of progress 
in moral reform. Of agricultural sta- 
tistics we have had enough in Ireland. 
We now know, to a hoof, how pigs 
multiply, and cattle increase. Mr. 
Denese has indicted our weeds, 
and the thistle can no longer make its 
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boast: Nemo me impune lacessit. But 
there are signs of progress in Ireland 
still more significant than these. 
Crime has declined; its tabular re- 
cords have their satisfactory tale to 
tell. Thanks to Mr. Wilson, we can 
conveniently consult them in a small 
= hlet, which should be in the 

ands of every magistrate and peace 
officer in the country. 

Inspecting Mr. Wilson’s figures, we 
find that, in 1842, the rate per cent. 
of crime to population in Ireland was 
.2582; that this ratio gradually de- 
creased until the year 1845, when it 
became .2019; that in 1846, it com- 
menced to increase and continued in- 
creasing until 1849, when it attained 
its maximum of .6014, or 601 criminals 
to every 100,000 of the population (!) 
and that from the year 1850, onwards, 
a sensible annual decrease took place, 
until, in 1856, the ratio fell so low as 
-1167, or 117 criminals to each 100,000 
of population. 

he increase of crime between the 
years 1846 and 1850is easily accounted 
for. These were years of the greatest 
distress, caused by the failure of the 
potato crop. The effect of poverty, in 
producing certain classes of crime, and 
prosperity in reducing various kinds 
of it, is illustrated in Ireland as every- 
where else. Thus it is worthy of 
remark, that of the six classes into 
which crime is divided, namely, crime 
against the person, crime against pro- 
perty with violence, crime against 
property without violence, and so 
forth, nearly the whole increase of 
crime, in the years of its augmentation, 
arose in class three, that of offences 
against property without violence. 
any stole to avert starvation. It 
must be particularly remarked then, 
that there was an apparent only, not 
a real, increase of crime in the period 
referred to. The reader who may 
wish a clear and comprehensive view 
of the statistics which verify the 
important statement we have just 
made, will find several interesting 
tables on the subject in Mr. Thom’s 
admirable Almanae for 1858, at pages 
527 and 528, where the official figures, 
showing the character of Irish crime 
for the last ten years are intelligently 
collated, and presented at a glance, 
in such manner as fully bears out our 
observation as to the nature of the 
increase of crime in Ireland during 
the years of our bitterest poverty. 
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The following remarks of the Census 
Commissioners give a very favourable 
and a just view of Irish character :— 

**'No pen has recorded the numbers of 
the forlorn and starving who perished by 
the wayside, or in the ditches; or of the 
mournful groups, sometimes of whole 
families, who lay down and died, one 
after another, upon the floors of their 
misérable cabins, and so remained un- 
coffined and unburied until chance un- 
veiled the appalling scene. No such 
amount of suffering and misery has been 
chronicled in Irish history since the days 
of Edward Bruce; and yet, through all, 
the forbearance of the Irish peasantry, 
and the calm submission with which they 
bore the deadliest ills that can fall on 
man, can scarcely be paralleled in the 
annals of any people. 

‘* Numbers, indeed, were sent to prison 
for petty crimes, often committed to save 
themselves or children from starvation, 
and there met their deaths from pestilen- 
tial diseases, arising from the overcrowd- 
ing and contagion in these institutions ; 
yet the slight amount of crimeof a serious 
nature which prevailed throughout Ire- 
land during the years of extreme desti- 
tution was remarkable.” 


The rapid strides Ireland has made 
in material prosperity, since 1851, are 
well known; it is not so commonly 
understood that decrease in crime, and 
increase in wealth have, in this inter- 
val, exactly kept pace with each other. 
Such is the fact: During the years 
1845-6-7-8 the per centage of crime to 

yopulation in England averaged .1595. 
n Ireland, during the same year, it 
averaged .3274. Thus, the tendency 
to crime in Ireland, ten years ago, was 
double what it was in England. In 
the year 1855, however, the proportion 
between crime and population, in the 
two countries,had become nearly equal, 
as in that year there were only eight 
criminals more to every 100,000 of po- 
ulation in Ireland than in the neigh- 
uring country. 

The sister island can now boast no 
superiority over us in the matter of 
crime. What Sheil said of an English 
murder, as compared with an Irish, is 
true of the current returns of crime 
for the two countries :—“It is a dis- 
tinction,” said the distinguished orator, 
“without a difference ; an English 
murder makes your blood run cold, 
and an Irish murder makes your hair 
stand on end.” Likewise, the distinc- 
tion is without a difference between 
the present amount of crime in the 
two countries. 
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In truth, we have but little ground, 
in either country, for congratulations ; 

et, on the whole, we should say there 
is less crime in Ireland now than in 
England. Considering the higher ef- 
ficiency of the rural police, and, con- 
sequently, greater certainty of detec- 
tion in Ireland, we may confidently 
say there are fewer crimes committed 
on this side of the channel. The per 
centage of crime to population in Ire- 
land, in the year 1856, was as low as 
.1167, whereas the returns for England, 
in the year 1855, gave .1392 as the per 
centage for the sister island. 

With this decrease of crime the 
eause of criminal reform has pro- 
gressed. The steps which have been 
taken in this direction we proceed to 
describe. 

When the Act abolishing transpor- 
tation passed the Legislature, the 
problem, “What shall we do with our 
convicts?” forced itself upon our con- 
sideration. Sentenced to a term of 
penal servitude, the State had to deal 
with them, both for the past and the 
future ; it had to combine retribution 
and reformation in such proportions 
that the one object should not exclude 
or defeat the other. In America two 
plans had been tried, and partially 
adopted in this country. The one was 
known as the “total separation sys- 
tem ;” the other as the silent system, 
with association. The one was first 
resorted to in the Pittsburgh and Pen- 
sylvanian prisons ; the other, in the 
prison of Boston. Upon the merits of 
these two systems the best authorities 


in England were divided. A war of 
mphlets ensued. Parliamentary 


Jommittees reported, now in favour 
of one system, now the other; it was 
never suspected that the two could be 
conjoined. The right course, in fact, 
lay, not in the exclusive adoption of 
either, but in their judicious combi- 
nation. The Irish Prison System has, 
we think, hit a happy mean, which is 
this: the whole term of imprisonment 
is divided into three periods. The 
first is that of solitary confinement, 
spentin the cellular gaol, called Mount- 
joy, in a suburb of Dublin. The 
second is the period of associated con- 
vict labour, either at Spike Island or 
Philipstown. The third, or final stage, 
preparatory to release, is spent either 
at the Forts, or at Smithfield, or Lusk 
Thus, from the earliest stage to the 
latest, the convict rises by gradations 
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from retribution to reformation, and so 
on to final release. As his moral pro- 
gress advances, his state of dwresse be- 
comes less vile ; and at last heis treated 
asa man, andtrustedassuch. Immedi- 
ately prior to his discharge, he is little 
more than a captive on parole, and so 
well has the system succeeded, that 
this confidence is seldom abused. The 
more the fetters of authority are re- 
laxed, the more the man, if he be not 
a confirmed and dogged criminal, be- 
comes a wholesome law to himself. 

The secret of success for such a plan 
seems to be, that the convict is not 
tried above that he is able to bear. He 
is never trusted until he has given 
proof that he can be trusted. Every 
step in the convict’s advance, from 
Mountjoy Prison to Spike, and from 
Spike to Smithfield, is dependent, in 
a great measure, on the convict’s own 
behaviour. 

That the Irish Convict Prisons have 
solved the problem of secondary pun- 
ishments would, doubtless, be too 
much to say, particularly at this early 
stage of the experiment; but as far as 
four years’ experience goes, we have 
good proof of the remarkable success 
of the system. It is, perhaps, the best 
instance of enlightened principle lead- 
ing to right practice ; or a knowledge 
of man and his motives, in the abstract, 
applied tothe particular case of convict 
management. 

If man were only a brute, he should 
be punished as a brute. The law 
should, in every case, short of a capital 
offence, “chastise him and let him go.” 
Our former criminal codes took no 
higher view of crime than this. But 
every crime or act of brutality com- 
mitted by one above the brute, is as 
much a sin against himself as against 
society. In its own defence, society 
is bound (as well as for a higher rea- 
son) to teach the criminal this. Thus 
retribution, properly administered, 
oo the way for reformation. 

Where society condemns, conscience 
is taught to approve the verdict ; and, 
when we begin to condemn ourselves, 
we do not long delay to follow up that 
condemnation by repentance. In the 
Divine government the law written 
without condemns, in order to carry 
conviction of sin within. Where that 
conviction has found its way into the 
heart, it is as a burning fire shut up 
in the bones. It has worked its way 


inwards, in the shape of accusing con- 
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victions ; it subsequently worksits way 
outwards, in a hearty repentance and 
sincere desire of future reform. The 
man hates his former self and resolves 
on a new life, under the guidance of a 
spirit higher than self. Such is the 
philosophy of punishment. The Irish 
convict system, is, to some extent, 
that planeny oe into practice. 
During t period of nine 
months’ Sian confinement, in one 
of the cells of Mountjoy Prison, the 
law supposes that the convict has to 
learn two things; first, that he has 
done wrong to others; and next, to 
himself. e is cut off, then, at once, 
from all companionship, that he may 
be turned in upon himself. This, toa 
brutalized nature, is intolerable pain. 
By that pain, which is intense in pro- 
an as his desires are animal, and 
is occupation now spiritual only, he 
feels that he has fallen under the ban 
of society. Were this all,the solitary 
system would work little good. The 
subject of its operation would but 
harbour resentment against society. 
It is the business of the chaplain to 


improve the instructions of the law ; 
to commend its sentence to the con- 


science of the convict. If he can 
succeed in a, and turn the criminal’s 
thoughts in upon himself, the great 
— is gained ; the sentence of the 
w is approved ; and so the road to 
reformation is laid open. The nine 
months’ solitary confinement is thus, 
though short, the most precious portion 
of the convict discipline. If this be 
rendered properly effective, the rest of 
the term of sentence is smooth and 
uniform ; if lost, then there is no fur- 
ther hope of real reform. The prisoner 
may submit to the rest of his sentence, 
he may even, by a seeming good beha- 
viour, shorten his term of imprison- 
ment; but his heart is unchanged. 
He has never sat in judgment on 
himself. His dissembled amendment 
has been, from first to last, one act of 
hypocrisy. He still labours to justify 
himself, and condemn the law. 

Be it observed, however, that the 
nine months’ imprisonment already 
spoken of is not an unbroken solitude. 

lie evil of the solitary rae when 
rigidly adhered to as a system, is 

re than the good. It is 
io hat the reason gives way 
sooner under this than any other 
form of suffering; carried out with 
strictness, and extended over a long 


period, it is found to be a torture 
worse than that of screw or rack. 
Solitary confinement in our Mountjoy 
is broken in two ways ; first, by the 
frequent visits of the chaplain, who 
has access to the cells at all hours ; 

next, by instruction in the church and 
class-room. In the former the con- 
victs are not boarded off from each 
other, as formerly, but sit in rows to- 
gether on benches, and behave as 
orderly as any other congregation. In 
the class-room the convicts are as- 
sembled in groups of fifty or a hun- 
dred to receive instruction, which 
lasts for an hour, or more, every day. 

In one class we have seen old men 
learning to spell words with three 
letters, or writing on slates easy sums 
in numeration and addition. In an 
advanced class, a teacher is explaining 
the philosophy of suction. The educa- 
tional department is a powerful aid 
to the religious in awakening the 
convict’s better nature. Moral reflec- 
tions engage, after all, but a small 
part of our mental activity. The 
most experienced class-leader, even 
of the sect who consider experiences 
so important a part of religion, would 
admit, if as honest as Solomon, that 
this also was a weariness of the flesh. 
To send the convict back to his cell 
with food for the intellect as well as 
the conscience is wise and merciful. 
Good thoughts will help good resolu- 
tions. The crooked intellect must be 
set straight if the depraved will would 
be corrected. 

A visit to the Mountjoy Prison 
would bear out what we have said, 
that only the reformatory system 
which is theoretically sound is also 
poaeeeny feasible. It has been tried 

ow far solitude may be tempered by 
association. Cut off from tempta- 
tions, and introduced to the society of 
the wise and good, for nine months, 
the convict knows only two com- 
panions, the schoolmaster and the 
chaplain. If in that time they cannot 
win his confidence, it must be that 
they do not understand their duty, 
or that the convict is incorrigibly 
morose. We are unwilling to believe 
that failures usually arise from ne- 
glect or want of skill on the part of 
the clergyman, for we have seen 
several letters from convicts, written 
after their release, expressing their gra- 
titude to the chaplain in language of 
evident sincerity and feeling. Doubt- 
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less there ever must be an unhappy 
few, hardened by sin, who, the more 
they suffer, will the more reproach 
society, as the author of their suffer- 
ings. As in the horrible torture of 
pressing once employed in Newgate 
to force the prisoner to plead, men 
have been crushed to death rather 
than say a word to criminate them- 
selves, so with a number, happily a 
small minority, in the Mountjoy 
Prison. One such we knew. He was 
convicted of enormous frauds upon 
his employers. Havin passed through 
his nine months’ preliminary course, 
e did not give one proof of repent- 
ance, and the chaplain, therefore, very 
eapenty required retribution as far as 
was in his power. Such cases are not 
more than ten per cent. of the whole. 
With awakened conscience ninety out 
of every hundred of the convicts pro- 
ceed to work out their sentences on 
public works at Spike Island. 
escription of the Mountjoy 
ison will interest the reader. It is 
& vast building on that Panopticon 
plan, whereby from the centre the 
eye can command all the corridors 
at once. These corridors, or central 
walks, run the entire length of the 
building, and reach to the roof. 
Ranging down these corridors are the 
cells, in three stories, to which an as- 
cent is made by iron steps, with iron 


pasnsges running along the walls. 
h 


prisoner is provided with a 


separate cell, which is supplied with 
plenty of air and water, lighted with 
gas at night, and warmed with hot 


air in winter. At any moment he 
can summon the warder by touching 
® spring which communicates with a 
bell outside. Cleanliness throughout 
is the law of the prison. The convict 
is required to scrub the floor of his 
cell ; to polish his tin drinking vessel 
and plate ; and to keep his own per- 
son neat. As in every depth there is 
& lower still, so even in the solitary 
system there are severer punishments 
for the refractory. If a convict 
should become violent and break the 
windows of his cell, for example, he 
is put into one without glass ; his 
supply of gas is cut off; and even 

is vessel of tin replaced by one less 
fragile, formed of gutta percha. Last 
of all, there is the black ole—a place 
where the darkness may almost liter- 
ally be felt, and where, shut in even 
for a few minutes to try the experi- 
ment, we realized more than ever be- 
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fore that the sun is pleasant, even 
through prison bars. For juvenile 
delinquents—who, at Mountjoy, are 
with propriety treated on the refor- 
matory plan exclusively—the pun- 
ishment resorted to is the good old 
rule of the rod. Instead of starving 
boys, or driving them mad by con- 
finement in a dark cell, a sound 
caning is administered. But this has 
seldomer to be resorted to than might 
be supposed. By a system of badges, 
yellow, blue, and red, the boys may 
rise in the scale of merit ; and strip- 
ping them of their reward is often 
the punishment felt most keenly. In 
the exercise-ground, on the occasion 
of our visit, we saw only seven boys 
parading the ring, disguised with 
visors as a mark of disgrace, 

As we have before intimated, having 

assed nine months in reflection on 
is past life, the convict is drafted off 
to Spike Island or Philipstown, there 
to be employed on some public work. 
Associated labour by day, and a cell 
by night, separate from his comrades, 
but so constructed as to admit of con- 
Versation, are a cheering relief to the 
convict after the monotony of Mount- 
joy. He feels that he has passed 
through the first, most uncomfortable, 
and degrading stage of his punish- 
ment, and hope starts up in his breast 
with his new em oloyment. Here a 
great deal is made to depend upon 
his conduct, so that a convict under a 
sentence of ten years’ penal servitude 
may reduce it to seven years and six 
months. 

But a third Stage was wanting to 
carry out the system. Sentences of 
penal servitude were necessarily of 
shorter continuance than the former 
sentences of transportation, six years 
of the one being considered adequate 
to ten years of the other. Hence the 
edoption of a system of ticket-of- 
fave, an outcry against which was 
heard on all sides last winter. In the 
Irish prison system the third stage 
has been added since 1856. In it the 
reformatory element preponderates, 
as the deterrent does in the first. 
Tron huts were erected at a cheap 
cost on Forts Camden and Carlisle, 
and on Lusk Common. Thus the 
“ Intermediate Prison” system came 
into operation. 

Formerly benevolent individuals 
were called upon to support houses of 
refuge for discharged female prisoners: 
the Intermediate Prison system is for 
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males what those houses of refuge still 
are for females—places of probation 
between the prison and the world, 
where the convict is expected to give 
roof that he deserves to be free be- 
ore he is trusted with freedom. 
Employers being, as yet, prejudiced 
against discharged convicts, the State 
undertakes to employ them, and their 
labour has already proved remune- 
tative. The net cost of one hundred 
“intermediate” men is less than the 
value of their labour by £236 6s. 
The total expenditure upon their an- 
nual maintenance, paiatiog the sala- 
ries of officers, gratuities to the men 
on their discharge, only amounts to 
£1,072 12s., while their labour for 
twenty-six weeks, valued at 9s. per 
week, and the more productive labour 
of six of the warders, who give their 
labour to the public as carpenters, 
artificers, &c., amounts to a total of 
£1,308 18s., leaving a balance of more 
than twenty per cent. of profit. 

We have thus cursorily described 
the three periods of purgation through 
which the Irish convict has to pass. 
We will not call this system the 
“Purgatory of Prisoners”’* as the 
Rev. Orby Shipley does in a well- 
meaning but over-theological pam- 
phlet on the subject. As we know 
nothing of the intermediate state of 
spirits we will not argue, as the deacon 
in the diocese of Oxford does from the 
unknown to the known. We prefer 
to keep the question of Irish Convict 
Prisons on terra jirma. Mr. Hill 
makes a much more modest and sen- 
sible comparison. The seclusion of 
Mountjoy (which Mr. Hill pleasantly 
reminds us is a lucus a non lucendo) 
marks the winter of the prisoner’s 
course—Spike Island represents his 
spring-time—while the intermediate 
prison is his summer, with the glad 
sunshine of coming release to cheer 
him, and active and profitable em- 

loyment to warm and ripen his re- 
ormed character. That a consider- 
able number of those who pass through 
these three seasons in prison at last 
attain an autumn-home of honest in- 
dustry, is the most cheering thing of 
all, and the value of this success is 
not destroyed by the fact, that a pro- 
portion of the patients prove incorri- 


gible, and a few relapse into crime. 
o system will ever prevent this. 

Captain Crofton, with a caution 
which cannot be too highly com- 
mended, sets down the actual amount 
of reformed convicts at seventy-five 
per cent. of the whole. It will be 
matter of no little satisfaction if the 
Irish convict system be found effective 
to this extent. It would, indeed, be 
a great work to raise even a small per 
centage of our greater criminals by 
successive stages, from various states 
and degrees of brutality, to the full 
privileges of citizenship, as reformed 
and released convicts. That some few 
cannot be brought with any amount 
of care through the three stages of re- 
eo already elucidated, is not to 
% wondered at. Of these we can only 
say in the words of Mr. Hill,—“ Let 
the small minority remain, and if death 
is to arrive before repentance, let them 
remain for life.’ We scarcely think 
it necessary, after what we have 
already said, to remind our readers 
that this system still partakes of the 
nature of an experiment ; but we lay 
before them facts, tending not only 
to elucidate its nature, but to show 
that it has even now been successful 
to such a degree as to warrant the 
hope, at least, that it contains the 
germ of the most effective treatment 
for criminals. 

The State, acting on Christian prin- 
ciples, and believing that it owes a 
duty to Him who came to seek and 
to save that which was lost, has re- 
solved not only to protect society 
against criminals by stern punish- 
ment, but also to solve the problem, 
whether men steeped in sensuality 
and debased by crime can be saved 
to themselves and society. If, when 
criminals have been passed through 
three purifying stages, seventy-five 
per cent. of good metal be found in 
the mass, the new system is no longer 
an experiment. The success is marked. 
Reasoning from this basis, we dare to 
predict that in the course of some 
years the results of the Irish convict 
prison system will be seen in a calen- 
dar of crime for Ireland reduced to 
the minimum to which human effort 
can ever hope to diminish it. 


* The Purgatory of Prisoners, or an Intermediate Stage between the Prison and the 


Public. 
London: Joseph Masters; 1857. 


By the Rev. Orby Shipley, m.a., Deacon in the Diocese of Oxford. 
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The Emigrants adieu to Ballyshannon. 


THE EMIGRANT’S ADIEU TO BALLYSHANNON. 


BY W. ALLINGHAM, 






































Adieu to Ballyshannon! where I was bred and born. 
Go where I may, I'll think of you, as sure as night and morn. 

The kindly spot, the friendly town, where every one is known, 

And not a face in all the place but partly seems my own ; 

There’s not a house or window, there’s not a field or hill, 

But, east or west, in foreign lands, I’ll recollect them still. 

I leave my warm heart with you, though my back I’m forced to turn,— 
So adieu to Ballyshannon, and the winding banks of Erne ! 


No more on pleasant evenings we’ll saunter down the Mall, 

When the trout is rising to the fly, the salmon to the fall. 

The boat comes straining on her net, and heavily she creeps, 

Cast off! cast off !—she feels the oars, and to her berth she sweeps ; 
Now, stem and stern keep hauling, and gathering up the clue, 

*Till a silver wave of salmon rolls in among the crew. 

Then they may sit, and have their joke, and set their pipes to burn ;— 
Adieu to Ballyshannon, and the winding banks of Erne ! 






The music of the waterfall, the mirror of the tide, 
When all the green-hill’d harbour is full from side to side— 
From Portnasun to Bulliebawns, and round the Abbey Bay, 
From the little rocky Island to Coolnargit sandhills grey ; 

While far upon the southern line, to guard it like a wall, 

The Leitrim mountains, clothed in blue, gaze calmly over all, 
And watch the ship sail up or down, the red flag at her stern ;— 
Adieu to these, adieu to all the winding banks of Erne! 


Farewell to you, Kildoney lads, and them that pull an oar, 

A lugsail set, or haul a net, from the Point to Mullaghmore ; 

From Killybegs to Carrigan, with its ocean-mountain steep, 

Six hundred yards in air aloft, six hundred in the deep ; 

From Dooran to the Fairy Bridge, and round by Tullen strand, 

Level and long, and white with waves, where gull and curlew stand ;— 
Head out to sea when on your lee the breakers you discern !— 

Adieu to all the billowy coast, and winding banks of Erne ! 


Farewell to you, Bundoran! and your summer crowds that run 
From inland homes to see with joy th’ Atlantic-setting sun ; 

To breathe the buoyant salted air, and sport among the waves; 

To gather shells on sandy beach, and tempt the gloomy caves; 

To watch the flowing, ebbing tide, the boats, the crabs, the fish ; 
Young men and maids to meet and smile, and form a tender wish ; 
The sick and old in search of health, for all things have their turn— 
And I must quit my native shore, and the winding banks of Erne ! 


Farewell to every white cascade from the Harbour to Belleek, 

And every pool where fins may rest, and ivy-shaded creek ; 

The sloping fields, the lofty rocks, where ash and holly grow, 

The one split yew tree gazing on the curving flood below; 

The Lough, that winds through islands under Shean mountain green; 
And Castle Caldwell’s stretching woods, with tranquil bays between ; 
And Breesie Hill, and many a pond among the heath and fern ;— 
For I must say adieu—adieu to the winding banks of Erne ! 
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The thrush will call through Camlin groves the livelong summer day ; 
The waters run by mossy cliff, and bank with wild flow’rs gay ; 

The girls will bring their work and sing beneath a twisted thorn, 

Or stray with sweethearts down the path among the growing corn ; 


Along the river-side they go, where 


have often been,— 


O, never shall I see again the days I once have seen ! 
A thousand chances are to one I never may return ;— 
Adieu to Ballyshannon, and the winding banks of Erne ! 


Adieu to evening dances, when merry neighbours meet, 


And the fiddle says to boys and girls “ 
To shanachus and wise old talk of Eri 


get up and shake your feet !” 


8 days gone b 


Who trench’d the rath on such a hill, and where the aati may lie 


Of saint, or king, or warrior chief ; with tales of fai 


And tender ditties sweetly sung to 


power, 


s the twilight hour. 


The mournful song of exile is now for me to learn ;— 
Adieu, my dear companions on the winding banks of Erne! 


Now measure from the Commons down to each end of the Purt, 
From the Red Barn to the Abbey, I wish no one any hurt; 

Search through the streets, and down the Mall, and out to Portnasun, 
If any foes of mine are there, I pardon every one. 

I hope that man and womankind will do the same by me; 

For my heart is sore and heavy at voyaging the sea. 

My loving friends I'll bear in mind, and often fondly turn 

To think of Ballyshannon, and the winding banks of Erne. 


If ever I’m a money’d man, I mean, please God, to cast 


My golden anchor in the place where youthful years were pave. 
Though heads that now are black and brown must meanwhile 


gather grey, 


New faces rise by every hearth, and old ones drop away— 

Yet dearer still that Irish hill than all the world beside: 

It’s home, sweet home, where’er I roam, through lands and waters wide. 
And if the Lord allows me, I surely will return 

To my native Ballyshannon, and the winding banks of Erne ! 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR OUR BIBLES. 


WE have often thought that a work 
of no ordinary interest might be writ- 
ten upon the historical and biographi- 
cal associations which are connected 
with the world’s few great books. 
Take Aristotle and Plato, forinstance. 
What a multitude of recollections are 
entwined with their writings, if we 
confine ourselves only to the revival 
of European literature consequent 
upon the taking of Constantinople, 
and the few antecedent and subse- 
quent centuries. The deep and dense 
ignorance of the Latin Church—the 
literary splendour of Mahommedan- 
ism—the philosophy of Aristotle, fil- 
tered to Christendom through two 
layers of Arabic and Latin—the Pla- 
tonic ardour of Marsilio Ficino, found- 
ing, under Cosmo de Medici, a univer- 


sity of Platonic idealism in Florence 
—the lordly philosophic romance of 
John Pico, of Mirandola, projecting a 
tournament and festival of philoso- 
phers at Rome, in which he was to 
defend nine hundred Platonic theses 
against all comers, whose expenses he 
would pay from any distance—the 
t antagonist of Peripateticism, 
eter Ramus, assassinated, disem- 
bowelled, and dragged through the 
streets of Paris on the night of St. 
Bartholomew, not so much because 
he was suspected of being a Huguenot, 
as because he was known to be a Pla- 
tonist—the pale and visionary brow 
of Giordano Bruno (the poet of that 
Pantheistic system of absolute unity 
of which Spinoza is the geometrician)* 
looking upon us from the fire in the 


* We borrow M. Cousin’s happy expression. 
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Champs de Flore, before the theatre 
of oro tall and erect figure 
of the elder Scaliger, his royal and 
ai t face, bronzed with the suns 
and storms of many campaigns, now 
bent over the words, “ sweeter than 
nectar, clearer than the sun,” of Aris- 
totle ;—these, and a thousand other 
thoughts and shadows, arise before 
him who contemplates the “ torso- 
like” volumes of Aristotle, or the im- 
mortal pages of Plato. Wecommend 
our idea to some one who is both a 
philosopher and historian, and yet not 
utterly deficient in imagination. 

Still, placing at the highest the 
influences and associations connected 
with the writings of these intellectual 
monarchs, under whose banners it has 
been said that every mind may be 
ranged, how few and feeble are they 
eompared with the influences which 
cluster round every portion of the In- 
spired Volume ! Tet us imagine, that 
in the process of science a book should 
be executed of such marvellous ma- 
terials, that on blank leaves inserted 
for the purpose, the sunbeam should 
etch every face that hung over the 
page until it became a self-illustrated 
work, a magic gallery of pictured sha- 
dows. Remethine like this is the 
Bible read in the light of history and 
biography. In their radiance, it be- 
comes a Seale from whose every page, 
and almost every text, the eyes of the 
great and sainted dead are looking 
into ours. Here, then, we find Pho- 
tographs for our Bibles; and we pur- 

to give illustrations of Scripture 

y history and biography—to adduce 
texts, or passages of the Bible, inter- 
twined by the law of association, with 
historical names and events in the 
annals of the Christian Church. 

The due development of this sub- 
ject would require volumes. It would 
demand a knowledge of ecclesiastical 
history, for which the acquirements 
of Mr. Stanley, or our own elegant 
and learned Dr. Lee, would not be 
more than sufficient. Our readers will 
be content, however, if we group, al- 
most at random, a few of those pic- 
tured shapes to which we have al- 
luded—if we point out, and sketch, 
even with rough and hasty hand, a 
few of the faces which history 
etched on the margin of Sacred Writ. 

‘To begin, then, at once, open the 
Bible, at the Fifty-first Psalm. 

We may transport ourselves to the 
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fourth of February, 1555. Newgate 
Prison stands out dark and sullen in 
the winter morning. The streets that 
now barricade it—the thoroughfare 
through which the cabs and omni- 
buses, and all the roaring waves of 
city life pass on to Temple-bar—were 
then like the straggling lines of houses 
in an overgrown village. The barred 
and stauncheoned windows were there 
even then, and a few stragglers were 
gazing up at them curiously. Grim 
old windows, they have shut in many 
a wild and guilty heart. Many an 
eye has looked at them almost all 
the long night, until the cold, gre 
morning paled between the bars. x 
few hours more, and the sea of heads 
surging underneath, and the fierce up- 
lifted faces of men and women, come 
to see the execution, and the feet upon 
the iron platform, and the drop, and 
the quivering rope, and the excited 
whisper among the throng—and the 
soul gone out to meet its God. But 
on the morning of which we speak we 
do not pass into the desperado’s room, 
where the rogue, the highwayman, 
and murderer are congregated. There 
were then no gaol committees, no kind 
chaplains and lactometers, no prison 
discipline, no Mr. Halls and Captain 
Maconochies, no graduated dietary, 
no ventilation. hrough the long 
passages, strewed with filthy rushes ; 
through stenches, that of bad fish 
predominating—stenches that feed fat 
the pestilence that walketh in dark- 
ness, we pass into a little cell. Pause 
at the iron cage with reverence. There 
is calmly sleeping the first champion 
of the Reformed Church, the first 
martyr of English Protestantism, 
John Rogers. A step glides into the 
room. It is the keeper’s wife. The 
prisoner sleeps soundly, for he is at 
peace with God, and the angels are 
watching over his head. “Awake, 
haste, prepare yourself for the fire.” 
“Then,” says the martyr with a quiet 
smile, “if it be so, I need not tie my 
yints.” He is taken from Newgate, 
rst to Bonner for degradation. He 
meekly beseeches a few words with 
his wife before the burning, but is an- 
swered with a scowl. Meanwhile, the 
rocession is formed for Smithfield. 
he sheriffs walk along with their 
wands of office ; the gruff halberdiers 
are there, trampling round the pin- 
ioned prisoner ; priests from the Ab- 
bey, apprentices from the Fleet, yeo- 
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men from the Tower, merchants from 
the Change, watermen from the 
Strand, mingle with the crowd. But 
there is a sound of sobbing among 
them. A mother appears with a 
babe at her breast, and ten little 
ones going, and weeping by her side. 
It is the prisoner's wife. “Come, 
good John, a free pardon, and go home 
with thy honest wife and little ones ; 
only renounce thy heresy.” Patience, 
stout and godly heart. A few minutes 
more, and the pangs of death will be 
over ; and the eyes will have opened 
on the land where there are no more 
tears, and the ransomed spirit have 
received the crown of life. Mean- 
while, he can leave her nothing but 
that heart-touching paper found in a 
dark corner of his cell. “O God! be 
good to this poor and most honest 
wife, being a poor stranger ; and all 
- little souls, her’s and my children ; 
whom, with all the whole faithful and 
true Catholic congregation of Christ, 
the Lord of life and death, save, keep, 
and defend in all the troubles and 
assaults of this vain world, and bring, 
at the last to everlasting salvation, 
the true and sure inheritance of all 
crossed Christians. Amen. Amen.” 
But listen. A voice is hushing the 
noisy throng. It is a psalm which 
John Rogers sings as he goes. “ Have 
mercy upon me, O God, according 
to thy loving kindness; wash me 
throughly from mine iniquity, and 
cleanse me from my sin. irge me 
with hyssop, and I shall be clean ; 
wash me, and I shall be whiter than 
snow.” 

Or, opening the Psalms again, al- 
most at hazard, the Thirty-first at- 
tracts observation. To those who are 
intimately acquainted with the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, that Psalm may 
recall the fourth of May, 1535. On 
that day John Haughton, Prior of 
the Charter-house, was brought out 
to Tyburn to suffer for refusing to ac- 
knowledge the royal supremacy, as 
then defined. That noble face, of 
almost feminine beauty, was pale, but 
not with terror. The ropes that fas- 
tened him to the dreadful hurdle 
could not disguise the symmetry of 
his slight and graceful figure. That 
fair frame was animated by a gentle 
spirit. Haughton was not a Protest- 
ant; but to him, as to More and 
Fisher, every Protestant may afford a 
sigh. In an age when the vices cf 
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the Romish priesthood cried to hea- 
ven for vengeance ; when their most 
flagitious offences were expiated by 
a fine of a few shillings, or by carry- 
ing a taper in a procession ; when the 
monasteries were full of men who had 
exchanged the hair shirt for fine 
linen, and a diet of bread or vegeta- 
bles, with small beer or water, for fat 
capons, and big-bellied tuns of sherry 
and sack—Haughton set an example 
of severe virtue in his own person, 
and insisted upon regularity in the 
house over which he presided. The 
most Protestant of our historians is 
the one who has done the fullest jus- 
tice to this Carthusian. His execu- 
tion is historically remarkable, be- 
cause it was the first occasion on which 
the dress of a Romish ecclesiastic was 
ever brought to the stake. This, one 
cannot regret ; for it was a sign to 
the world that the domination of a 
foreign priesthood was over in Eng- 
land for ever, and that the minister 
of religion must exhibit the regularity, 
or pay the penalty of a citizen. But 
we may regret that, when the storm 
came, it swept away one of the few 
flowers of bihoos that yet lingered 
on the mouldering walls of the Eng- 
lish monasteries. As he knelt down 
on the scaffold his closing words were 
taken from the Thirty-first Psalm, 
verses one to five; with these words 
he made the last sign to the execu- 
tioners. 

Another recollection occurs to us in 
connexion with this Psalm. It is 
nearly forty years before the last— 
the 22nd of May, 1498. This time the 
scene is not where the bloody arm of 
Haughton hung over the old archway 
of the Charterhouse ; not in London, 
but in Florence. This May is not 
over the yellow Thames, but by the 
sunny Arno, under the blue sky of 
Italy. And the victim is Savonarola. 
Nine years before he had been preach- 
ing near this spot, in the garden of 
the cloister at San Marco, under a 
shrubbery of Damascus roses ; and 
his subject had been the Revelation 
of St. John. Upon the assembled mul- 
titude, used to hear scraps of Aristotle 
and Plato, and the school logic, that 
— scriptural exposition had fallen 
ike spray-drops from the river of God; 


and as the preacher spoke of the love 
of Christ, the tears rolled along his 
cheeks, and the hardest hearts melted 


like snow. Not many years after, 
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Luther himself published Savonarola’s 
“Exposition of several Psalms,” with 
a preface, in which he recognized the 
onk of Florence as one like-minded 
with himself. Now the great orator 
has come forth, not to preach, but to 
die. He had endured long imprison- 
ment; his delicate nerves had felt the 
tortures of the Inquisition; he had 
been bound to a pillar by a cord, and 
suddenly let fall; hot coals had been 
burned under his feet ; and now, with 
the iron round his neck, and fastened 
to a faggot, that he might experience 
at once a double pang, he is quite 
calm. On what hidden bread has he 
been feeding his spirit? His last writ- 
ten words were a meditation on the 
Thirty-first Psalm. Doubt and joy al- 
ternate until the third verse—* Thou 
art my rock and my fortress; there- 
fore, for thy name’s sake, lead me and 
ide me.” On this verse he expresses 
is perfect peace. But he stops; for 
at that point his writing materials were 
rudely taken from him. 

We have, perhaps, tarried too long 
beside the stake and gibbet. Take 
another scene—other Psalms. The 
place is Versailles ; the time, the 
reign of Louis Quatorze, about the 
year 1705. All is splendour, for a 
magnificent ball is to be given. In the 
morning the hunters have gone out, 
train after train of splendidly-mounted 
eavaliers, and the horn has wakened 
the echoes of the chase. In the 
sunny afternoon, the lords and ladies 
have lounged along the walks, and by 
the terraces, through long arcades of 
nerd cypress, by jars of exquisite 

owers. Onthey pass, laughing, by the 
marble fountain, in those rich and 
stately dresses, which the chinas and 
fans of the time have made fami- 
a = The young are of 
ndy is gayest and_ brightest 
there. But where is her lord, the heir- 
apparent to the throne, and grandson 
to the king? He sits away in his pri- 
vate apartment, far from scenes in 
which e finds nothing congenial. Our 
readers will easily find the sketch of 
his character, as given by St. Simon, 
or may read it in that exquisite book, 
Vinet’s “History of French Litera- 
ture.” Originally subject to transports 
of passion, which aie him an object 
of terror—ungovernable in the pursuit 
of pleasure, sarcastic and siediacha 
—between the age of eighteen an 
twenty he had heard that mysterious 
VOL. LI.—NO. CCCII. 
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voice, which speaks in courts as well 
as elsewhere—which may be muffled, 
but is not lost in the folds of a cor- 
rupt church and a ceremonial religion. 
The young prince was withdrawing 
himself from the din of pleasures, 
whose unsatisfying nature he had dis- 
“ He could say, with one of 
Oo — 


*« The heart is restless ever, 
Until it finds rest in Thee.” 


Could we see the little book in his 
hand, which Fenelon has given him, 
we should find that he has been read- 
ing and weeping over the Seven Psalms 
which have been called Penitential. 
Over the entire three first chapters 
of the Song of Solomon, to every true 
student of church-history, there hangs 
one golden gleam of Gospel radiance 
amidst the shadows of the dark age. 
There is a monastery in Champagne 
called Clairvaux. It is situated among 
folds of wood, near Bar-sur-Aube. We 
do not know how it escaped through 
the French Revolution; but Gibbon 
speaks of its pomp in his time, and of 
a certain tun of wine in its cellar, con- 
taining 914 hogsheads. Sail back up 
the stream of time about 700 years; 
the splendid monastery folds back into 
a rough house— 
“* As if a rose should shut, and be a bud again.” 


The poor monks are out in the field. 
Itisahotday. The landscape flickers 
in the heat. The purple grapes are 
adust. The monks are hot and tired. 
A bell sounds. They go into their 
simple chapel. Their abbot stands u 
to speak. He has a book in his han 
His name is Bernard of Clairvaux. 
He had taken a part in preaching the 
second crusade, which modern enlight- 
enment must deplore : which, perhaps, 
he regretted himself. But against 
this, may be set his noble sympathy 
with the persecuted Jews. Thus he 
had written to the clergy of Eastern 
France—“ The Jews are not to be 
persecuted, slaughtered, or even ban- 
ished. Search the Scriptures. They 
are living pillars, pictured with the 
passion of the Lord. They are wit- 
nesses of our redemption, while they 


pay the penalty of their guilt. Yet 
in the evening a shall be brought 
home ; and when the multitude of the 


nations has entered in, then shall all 

Israel be saved.” To Rudolf, the 

priest who excited the persecution, he 

sternly said—“ Art thou greater than 
12 
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he to whom the word was spoken, 
‘Put up thy sword into the sheath?’ 
Wouldst thou empty the treasures of 
the mercy of Christ?” The Jewish 
annals record his praise—“God sent 
after this Belial Bernard from Clair- 
vaux, a city which is in Tzarphath 
France)—he took no ransom of Israel, 
or he spake good of Israel in his 
heart. If it had not been that the 
Lord had sent this priest, there would 
none have remained.” There, then, 
he stands preaching in the year 1153. 
Day after day, when the labour was 
over, he poured forth these simple 
sermons for the refreshment of the 
brethren. That year, ere death had 
called him away, he had delivered 
eighty-six, taking verse after verse in 
the Canticles.* We have read nearly 
all ; and while we would not be guilty 
of the absurdity of claiming Bernard 
as a full-blown Protestant, it is cer- 
tainly surprising to see how little dis- 
tinctively Romish occurs in them, 
while very much is to be found that 
might have come from Leighton or 
Baxter. One falls back upon Butler’s 
distinction between the religion and 
the superstition, in the Romish sys- 
tem. Certainly these sermons might 
be read with advantage by the judi- 
cious student who sought to inhale an 
aroma, not to copy with lifeless exacti- 
tude. In these days of preaching, we 
may do some of our readers a 
service by quoting a few sentences. 
Here is a beautiful prayer for a 
reacher :—“ Break thy bread to these 
ungry souls, by my hands, if Thou 
deignest, but by Thine own strength.” 
How sound and sensible isthis account 
of the working of grace with the human 
faculties:—“ A wondrous and insepar- 
able commixture of supernatural light, 
and the illuminated mind.” The fol- 
lowing is strikingly profound :— 


**In the soul I have an intuition of 
three things—reason, will, memory. 
When the reason receives the light that 
cannot be extinguished, when the will 
obtains the peace that cannot be taken 
away, when the memory iuheres for 
éver in the fountain that cannot fail, the 
first is to be referred to the Son, the 
second to the Holy Spirit, the last to the 
Father. O blessed Trinity, my trinity 
of misery sigheth unto Thee!” 
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Here are some striking illustrations 
of man’s incapacity to speak well or 
rightly of himself :— 

“Who would believe the blank wall 
were it to assert that it produced that 
golden ray which stole in upon it through 
the shutter? The glorious picture, or 
immortal writing, is no praise to the 
pen or the pencil; and good words are 
not the glory of our tongue and lips.” 


The philosophy of the history of 
true religion in the middle ages is 
compressed into these remarkable and 
little known sentences :— 

“There is a kind of carnal love in the 
heart rather directed to Christ after the 
flesh. In such a case there stands be- 
fore the man, as he prays, the sacred 
image of the God-man, either born, or 
at his mother’s breast, or teaching, or 
the like. I suppose that this was one 
chief cause why the invisible God willed 
to be manifest in the flesh, to draw the 
carnal affections of carnal man in the 
first instance, to the salutary love of his 
flesh, and so gradually to lead them on 
to a spiritual love.” 


Yet a few more thoughts, gathered 
from this old and rare garland, to en- 
twine with the Song of Solomon, and 
we have done. “A tranquil God 
tranquillizes all things, and to see His 
quietness is to be quiet.” “God is 
without open not without compas- 
sion.” Of his beloved brother, Gerard, 
dying happily : “It grew day to thee, 
my brother, in thy midnight; thy 
night became as clear as the day.” 
“ As stars shine at night, but are un- 
seen by day ; so true grace, sometimes 
not apparent in prosperity, shines out 
in adversity.” From the thirty-sixth 
sermon, at the close of which “ somno- 
lentos auditores perstringit,” it seems 
that the brethren sometimes slept 
under Bernard after a vigil ; it would 
be curious enough to compare his sad 
and gentle words with Swift’s fierce 
and defiant satire in his sermon upon 
sleeping in church. Here is a pointed 
passage :— 

** There are those who wish to know 
only that they may know, and it is 
curiosity ; that they may be known, and 
it is vanity; that they may sell their 
knowledge for money or honours, and it 
is greed; that they may edify, and it is 
charity ; that they may be edified, and 
it is prudence.” 


f * Upon consulting Mabillon's edition of Bernard, we think that this statement 
mae! inaccurate. Some of these sermons must have been delivered long 


ore the last year of his life. 
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Here, again, are two profound 
thoughts :— 

“Tt is ignorance of God which pro- 
duces despair. I assert that all who are 
unwilling to turn to God are ignorant of 
Him. They refuse, because they imagine 
Him austere, who is gentle; terrible, 
who is altogether lovely. Thus iniquity 
lies to itself, framing to itself an idol. 
What fear ye? that He will not forgive 
your sins? But he hath nailed them to 
the cross with his own hands. That ye 
are tied with the chain of evil habits? 
But he looseth them that are bound. 
What more would ye have? What hin- 
ders ye from salvation? This, that ye 
are ignorant of God.” 


And to conclude :— 

“Unholy is the youth in which the 
younger son demands for himself the 

rtion of goods that falls to him, and 

gins to wish to divide the portion that 
were better possessedincommon. Whilst 
we wish to satisfy our lusts in selfish 
isolation, we deprive ourselves of the 
singular sweetness of social and common 


In reading this ee et eee 
passage, we are reminded of three great 
modern writers. Julius Miller, in 
his view of sin as selfishness, adopts 
the same profound interpretation of 
the parable of the prodigal, his fall 
beginning with the significant trait 
that he first wishes to have his own 
portion severed from his father’s pro- 
perty. Burns says of sensual sin— 

Tt hardens all within, 
And petrifies the feeling.” 


And it will be sufficient just to al- 
lude to Butler’s sentences about “the 
abandoned, in what is called the way 
of pleasure.” 

bn referring to Isaiah, the fifty- 
third chapter is especially dear to 
every Christian heart. “From that 
chapter,” says Bengel, “not only many 
Jews, but Atheists, have been con- 
verted. History records some; God 
knows all.” Two memorable instances 
there are. One we all remember— 
the conversion of Candace’s treasurer, 
by Philip. He was a proselyte re- 
turning from Jerusalem to Meroe, in 
Upper Egypt, the capital of the 
Ethiopian Candaces. Meroe is men- 
tioned by Herodotus, the father of 
history. After a land journey of many 
days up the Nile, all jagged and 
bnstling with isles, like the jaws of 
one of its own crocodiles, and ugly 
rocks just rising over the seething 
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waters like hogs’ backs, the traveller 
once more gets into his boat upon the 
smoother flood, until he arrives at the 
great city of Meroe. There the oracle 
of Jove sleeps amid its palms upon the 
quiet Nile ; and all this way had the 
treasurer travelled to the oracle of the 
Living God. Now he was returning 
in his chariot, going down towards 
Gaza, the old historic city given by 
Joshua to Judah, whose gates Samson 
had carried away—the key of Syria 
towards Egypt. Its situation had ex- 
posed it to many invaders, and it was 
at this time desert. But nature had 
richly adorned its-vicinity. The hoary 
olives, and the great red pomegranate 
blossoms profusely covered the long 
rich plain. The purple dates slept 
like evening y wt upon the far off 
eminence which was the highest point 
of the fallen town. And still, beyond 
the blue Mediterranean broke in rain- 
bow whirls of dazzling surf, with a 
boom of thunder upon the broken 
beach of Gaza. But the attention of 
him who sat in the chariot was rivet- 

ed to the page which he read. There 

is something about Scripture to the 
inquiring mind, which makes it pre- 
cious, even when not fully understood. 

Sweetness is wafted from its dark 

sayings like the rich oriental scents 

that give us a dim notice of their ex- 

istence through the silk wrapping, or 

ivory cabinet, in which they are con- 

fined. In his devout abstraction he 

reads aloud, so that the humble foot 

traveller, who comes up to the chariot, 

hears what he is repeating. And the 

plate of the Scripture where he read 
was this—“ He was led as a sheep to 
the slaughter, and, like a lamb dumb 
before the shearers, so opened He not 
His mouth.” 

This beautiful passage of Scripture 
recalls to us also another triumph of 
divine grace, in the person of a differ- 
ent man, in a different scene, in an- 
other age. A poet of the day has, with 
much happiness, compared the thought 
or line, which the writer sends abroad 
and forgets, and after many days 
finds stored in a friend’s heart, to the 
arrow which the archer shoots at 
random, and discovers in the cleft of 
a tree. And the Scriptures are the 
arrows of God, which “are sharp in 
the heart of his enemies, whereby 
the people:fall under Him ;” yet the 
wound is not unto death, but is barb- 
ed with love. And the force $ the 

1 
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arrow is not spent upon the first object 
which it strikes : its range is from its 
first sending forth to the end of 
time : it may have a myriad marks. 
The same shaft which cleft the Ethi- 
opian’s heart, cleft another and a 
harder. The date is not now the year 
after Pentecost, but June, 1680. The 
scene is not by the olives and palms 
of Gaza, in sight of the long sweep of 
the Mediterranean ; it is in Oxford- 
shire, near Woodstock. The sunset 
writes its long lines of gold upon the 
great oaks and beeches of Woodstock 
park ; the deer are sweeping through 
the fern ; the magnificent pile had 
not yet been reared which the English 
nation stamped with the name of 
Blenheim ; the ducal house of Marl- 
borough was but the country family 
of Churchhill. There, in the place of 
the palace which Vanborough reared, 
8 a long low range of ‘buildings, 
with the tall brick chimneys, and tri- 
angular gable-ends, of Elizabethan 
date. This is the lodge of the then 
comptroller of Woodstock park, John 
Wilmot, Earl of Rochester. But 
there is a stillness about the house : 
the French valet slips with noiseless 
tread over the polished oak stairs ; 
the countess passes like a ghost, pale 
and silent, down the corridor ; the 
Earl is dying. In the war with the 
Dutch he had proved himself the 
bravest officer of the fleet ; he had 
become one of the most fashionable 

ts, one of the most profligate peers 
in that court, of which the historian 
has said, that “it was a school of 
vice.” No more gallant shape walked 
in the mall; no wilder wit spoke 
against grace and virtue in the circle 
of Sidley, and Etheridge, and Buck- 
ingham ; no more reckless hand flung 
down the gold in that gallery where 
Charles the Second played with the 
Duchess of Portsmouth. But now, 
in his thirty-fourth year, he is dying. 
It appears that for many months 
he has been a changed man. This 
change was mainly owing to the mi- 
nistry of Dr. Gilbert Burnet, who has 
left an account of it in a book, of 
which Dr. Johnson says, “ The critic 
ought to read it for its eloquence, the 
philosopher for its arguments, and the 
saint for its piety.” 

Let us give to the Tenth of St. 
Matthew an illustration similar to 
those already attempted. The place 
is not far from that in which the 
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nitent Rochester went to his rest— 
it is the University of Oxford. The 
time is about a hundred and fifty 
years earlier, the end of 1527 or 1528, 
The hero of the story is one Anthony 
Dalabar, an undergraduate of St. Al- 
ban’s Hall, whose narrative is given 
to us in Foxe’s “Book of Martyrs,” in 
the lad’s own words. Its vivid pic- 
tures of the treatment of the Christian 
Brethren, as the Protestants were 
termed—its life-like and unaffected 
pathos—its minute touches of Uni- 
versity life—make it one of the most 
precious records of the time; one 
earns more of the age from that nar- 
rative than from many an eloquent 
chapter in a regular historian. Shortly 
before this time, Cardinal Wolsey had 
founded the great seminary now call- 
ed Christ Church, at first Cardinal 
College. The great minister was 
anxious to attract to his newly estab- 
lished college the rising talent among 
the young men of England. From 
Cambridge he invited those students 
who were the greatest proficients in 
the elegant literature of the day: 
John Clarke, Sumner, and Taverner. 
All three had imbibed Protestant 
en. through the tracts and 

estaments of the Christian Brothers 
and London Protestants. Clarke was 
in the habit of reading St. Paul’s 
Epistles in his chambers, and drew 
round him a knot of young men 
whose hearts had been touched by 
srace. At this time, one Garret, a 
‘ellow of Magdalen College, came 
back from London with a supply of 
books. The Cardinal, though some- 
what tardily, was beginning to set the 
bull dogs upon the track of heresy. 
The proctors accordingly were on the 
look out for Garret, and a meeting 
was held by the brethren, among 
whom was our young friend, Anthony 
Dalabar. Anthony’s brother was a 
priest ; and, as Garret was in orders, 
it was arranged that he should go un- 
der a feigned name, and take this 
priest’s curacy, in Dorsetshire. Upon 
his departure, poor Anthony, who had 
got a bad name, began to think of 
number one, and resolved to leave his 
Hall, and enter himself at Worcester 
College. But as he is spending his 
last night at St. Alban’s Hall, and 
reading a precious commentary on St. 
Luke’s Gospel, a thundering knock 
comes to his door, and who should 
walk in but Garret, foot-sore, splash- 
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ed, half dead with fright and hunger. 
Garret utters an imprudent exclama- 
tion, and a person, who in the year 
1858 would be called a scout, slips 
out, evidently to inform. 


** Then,” says Dalabar, “ kneeled we 
down together upon our knees, and lift- 
ing up our hands to God our Heavenly 
Father, desired Him, with plenty of 
tears, so to conduct and prosper him, 
that he might well escape the danger of 
all his enemies, if His good pleasure 
were so. And then we embraced and 
kissed the one the other, the tears so 
abundantly flowing, that we all bewet 
both our faces, and scarcely, for sorrow, 
could we speak one to another. When 
he was gone down the stairs from my 
chamber, I straightway did shut my 
chamber door, and went into my study ; 
and taking the New Testament in my 
hands, kneeled down upon my knees, 
and with many a deep sigh, and salt 
tear, I did with much deliberation read 
over St. Matthew x., praying that God 
would endue His tender and lately-born 
little flower, in Oxford, with Heavenly 
strength, by His Holy Spirit.” 


Had we time, we might go on to 
St. Frideswide’s Church that evening. 
We might see the deans and canons 
in their grey amices at even song, and 
the chapel blazing with lights. The 
music of the Magnificat swells under 
Taverner’s fingers. Then the com- 
missary comes in, and old Dr. London 
puffs and blusters up the aisle, and 
the brethren are sorely tried. Here 
we must bid Dalabar adieu ; only re- 
member some of the words that he 
read and prayed over: “ Beware of 
men,.... when they deliver you up; 
take no thought how or what ye shall 
speak. .... Ye shall be hated of all 
men for my name’s sake..... He 
that taketh not his cross and follow- 
eth after me, is not worthy of me.” 

We cannot do more than briefly re- 
mind our readers of several remark- 
able associations with many other 
passages of Scripture, which we have 
noted, but have not space to set 
even in so contracted a framing. The 
“Hore Biblice Sabbatice,” of that 
great and good man, Dr. Chalmers, 
entwine some recollections of him 
with nearly every chapter in the 
Old Testament to the end of the 

ks of Kings, and with every 
chapter in the New Testament. We 
see his earnest features kindling over 
the book. His spirit, wearied with 
the Sunday’s toil, refreshes itself with 
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an evening plunge into the Bible 
fountain. His strong sense, his fer- 
vent piety, his rugged honesty, his 
manly tenderness, find vent in pithy 
expressions that come home to us, be- 
cause so true and unaffected. In his 
writings theoretically we find the 
point of conciliation between religious 
predestinarianism and the religious 
theory of free-will ; and practically 
this work has none of the nebular 
style, and young ladyish morbidness 
of feeling, which so generally charac- 
terize the detail of personal expe- 
rience. The religious diary too often 
deplores deficiency in transcendental 
feelings, while it ignores selfishness, 
idleness, lust, and vanity, as words 
too ugly for its unctuous style. There 
is nothing of this in the “ Horse Sab- 
batice.” Hence the charm it pos- 
sesses for men of cultivated intellect 
and shrewd judgment. 

But we must pass on from Chal- 
mers. The fifth of Genesis gives the 
genealogy from Adam to Noah. We 
all own the importance of this record, 
historically ; but in a religious point 
of view, one might be inclined to 
overlook its significance. We believe 
it to be a fact, that this particular 
chapter, read in a church, without 
note or comment, led to a train of 
thought, which, in one instance, 
tended to produce a complete change 
of life. “All the days that Adam 
lived were nine hundred and thirty 
years; and he died. All the days of 
Seth were nine hundred and twelve 
years ; and he died.. . .. And all the 
days of Methuselah were nine hundred, 
sixty, and nine years; and he died.’ 
These lives, of enormous length, 
crowded into the epitaph of awful 
brevity—this passing bell of death, 
hanging silent in the air, whose so- 
lemn tongue tolls out its message only 
about once in a thousand — and 
hardly seems to make a vibration in 
the atmosphere of eternity—led the 
thoughts of the man we speak of to 
the things which are unseen. Glance 
at the twenty-third verse. When 
Leighton’s sister spoke laughingly of 
his deadness to the world, and re- 
marked, that if he had a family it 
must be otherwise, the Archbishop’s 
reply was, “I wot not how it would 
be, but I know how it should be. 
‘Enoch begat sons and daughters, and 
he walked with God.’” 

The enanations of Augustine leave 
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shadows of that great writer on each 
of the Psalms. How ar does he 
observe of their poetical form— 

** When the Holy Spirit saw the mind 
of man struggling against the way of 
truth, and rather inclined to the sinful 
pleasures of this life, he mingled the 
might of his doctrine with delightful 
modulations of poesy, after the fashion 
of skilful physicians, who are sometimes 
compelled to offer most unpleasant medi- 
cines to their patients; and lest the sick 
man should decline the utility of the drug 
for its disagreeable taste, smear with 
honey the lip of the cup in which they 
offer the remedy The Psalms are 
the one voice of the whole church ; they 
beautify solemnities; they svuften the 
sorrow which is for God; they bring 
tears even from the heart of stone 
What we receive with pleasure seems 
somehow to sink deeper in the mind, 
and adhere more firmly to the memory.” 


The 101st Psalm is a strong decla- 
ration of David’s purpose as a head 
of afamily. “I will walk within my 
house with a perfect heart.” There 
is a fact connected with it which adds 
te it an especial interest. When 
Nicholas Ridley was Bishop of Lon- 
don, he used to assemble his house- 
hold at Fulham, “being marvellously 
careful over his family,” and this wasa 
psalm which he constantly chose. He 
often used it in the presence of “his 
mother Bonner,” as he affectionately 
called her, whom he used to place at 
the head of his table, in presence of 
the highest of the land—the aged 
mother of the notorious persecutor. 

The 103rd Psalm will be even 
more deeply felt by those who recol- 
lect what Isaac Walton says in his 
noble and beautiful life of Robert 
Sanderson, Bishop of Lincoln. “Now 
his ae 7 seemed to be wholly of 
death. He continued the remaining 
night and day very patient, and thank- 

for any of the little offices that 
were performed for his ease and re- 
freshment : and during that time did 
often — himself the 103rd Psalm, a 
psalm that is com of praise and 
consolations, fitted for a dying soul.” 

Take that verse of the Sixty-eighth 
Psalm: “Unto God the Lord belong 
the issues from death.” We may trans- 
port ourselves, in thought, to the month 
of February, 1630. t us enter the 
chapel, full of quaint recollections of 
Holbein and bluff King Hal, so lately 
the scene of the nuptials of a daughter 
of England. The Chapel Royal is 


crowded to excess; for the first 
reacher in England, Dr. John Donne, 
on of St. Paul’s, has been summoned 
in his turn: “When he appeared in 
the pulpit,” says his biographer, “‘many 
thought he presented himself, not to 
preach mortification by a living voice, 
ut mortality by a decayed body and 
dying face.” He gave out the text 
which we have quoted, and the dis- 
course was a meditation upon death. 
The pale sad face of the King, so fa- 
miliar to us from the pictures of Van- 
dyke, grew sadder and paler. The 
highborn ladies of the court, the youth 
and beauty of England, had, it may be 
with some few exceptions, been too 
much habituated to that particular 
sort of political sermon, which had 
grown fashionable in the previous 
reign of the pedant, who had spent so 
many months in solving the question, 
“why the divel doth most deal with 
auncient weemen?’ But now some of 
these noble and gentle faces began, 
for the first time, to grow thoughtful; 
life, it seemed, had other ends than a 
court masque, or a cavalier’s serenade. 
The preacher's streaming tears and 
hollow voice were never forgotten by 
many then present. Dr. Donne had 
delivered his own funeral sermon. He 
went straight home from the pulpif to 
his house to die. Or notice one verse 
in the Canticles, in passing, “‘ Until the 
day break, and the shadows flee away.” 
This was exquisitely chosen by the 
parents of a young lady, who died at 
me of consumption, to place upon 
her tombstone; but the cardinal cen- 
sor is said to have refused his permis- 
sion. 

Pass to the New Testament. Who 
forgets that Juxon read the Twenty- 
seventh of St. Matthew, the second 
lesson for that day’s service, to Charles, 
just before he passed to the scaffold 
at Whitehall? Let us imagine a very 
different scene and date—the orange 
groves and minarets of Shiraz, the 
city of the Rose. Henry Martyn, the 
English missionary, is there, with three 
Persians. It is the one spot of fairy- 
land in that hard and self-denying life. 
Where the brook goes babbling over 
pebbles ; where the grapes hang from 
the vines ; where the passing breeze 
scatters a drift of snowy orange blos- 
soms upon the rivulet ; where the 
nightingale sings in the dewy coolness 
of the thicket ; the little group is sit- 
ting in the Khan’s garden. There one 
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of them, Aga Baba, read this Twenty- 
seventh of St. Matthew. “The bed of 
roses beneath which we sat, and the 
notes of the nightingales warbling 
around us, were not so sweet to me,” 
writes Martyn, “as this discourse of 
the Persian.” The portion of the pre- 
vious chapter, which describes the 
agony in the garden, nerved John Huss 
for his death ; from the experience of 
his own struggle, he learned to under- 
stand that divine sorrow :— 

**Truly it is much to rejoice always, 
and to count it all joy in diverse temp- 
tations. Much to fulfil, little to speak. 
Since that most brave and patient soldier, 
knowing that on the third day He should 
rise again, and by His death overcome 
His enemies, after His last supper was 
troubled in spirit, and said, * My soul is 
exceeding sorrowful, even unto death.’ ” 


Or do we read that verse, which 
Luther has affectionately called the 
Bibel in kleinen, “God so loved the 
world :” it embraces the two opposite 
extremes of the human intellect. It 
has been stated that, in his last illness, 
Bishop Butler expressed some doubt 
how he should know that our Lord 
was a Saviour for him; and that on 
his chaplain quoting this verse, the 
bishop said, “True ; though I have 
read that Scripture a thousand times 
over, I never felt its virtue till this 
moment ; and now Idie happy.” * Now 
from the majestic intellectand massive 
brow of the author of the “ Analogy,” 
and of those “deep and dark sermons 
preached in the Rolls Chapel,” irradi- 
ated with thought and aspiration like 
amarble dome with the dying sunset, 
let us turn to the untutored minds, 
and the foreheads “villainous low,” as 
they have been called, of the Negroes 
of South Africa. They come to ask 
for the Bible ; they do not recollect, 
or have never known its name; but 
they say, “give us the book with the 
beautiful words, ‘God so loved the 
world.’” In the life of Perthes, the 
German bookseller, he observes, on the 
chapters of St. John’s Gospel, from the 
fourteenth to the seventeenth, that 
oy are enough to live by, and enough 
to die by. Few, however prejudiced 
against the politics and ecclesiastical 
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* We perceive upon reference to the Bishop of Cork’s “ Life of Butler,” that the 
Verse, as given in a collection of anecdotes, illustrative of the Assembly’s Catechism, 
and in the “Life of Mr. Venan,” is not this, but ‘‘ Him that cometh to Thee I will 

no wise cast out.” We are unable to record our authority. 
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views of Laud, can have read his 
most affecting speech upon the scaf- 
fold withoutsympathy and admiration. 
His quaint applications of one verse 
in the eleventh chepter of St. John, 
may be worth recording: 


**Yea, but here is a great clamour 
that I would have brought in Popery. 
You know what the Pharisees said: ‘If 
we let him alone, all men will believe 
in him, et venient Romani, and the Ro- 
mans will come and take away both our 
place and nation.’ Here was a causeless 
cry against Christ, that the Romans 
would come; and see how just the 
judgment was. ‘They crucified Christ, 
for fear lest the Romans should come; 
and his death was it which brought in 
the Romans upon them—God punishing 
them with what they most feared. And 
I pray God this clamour of venient Ro- 
mani (of which I have given no cause) 
help not to bring them in.” 


There are not many who can have 
escaped feeling how gracious and ten- 
der, how divine, yet how English, is 
that word, Comforter, as the equiva- 
lent of the Paraclete in the latter part 
of St. John’s Gospel. Yet most of 
us, perhaps, are not aware who it was 
to whom our language owed that glo- 
rious translation. Five hundred years 
has this word been passing from lip 
to lip, wherever English is spoken. 
It has been ascending in hymns and 
prayers, alike in the music of cathe- 
tirals and in the simplicity of family 
worship, by the giant flood of the 
Mississippi, in the plains of Australia, 
and beneath the aes of India. Who 
first employed the word that has sunk 
into so many hearts, and risen from 
so many lips? A poor priest, with 
bare feet and russet mantle—but that 
priest was John Wickliffe! As a 
pendant to this, we must express 
what has occurred to us long since in 
connexion with the Collect for the 
Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity. 
That collect has been traced up to 
the sacramentary of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church, by means of a MS. of the 
ninth or tenth century in the Bodleian 
library. What tender and homely 
beauty, breathing of the same land 
which knows the blessed Spirit as the 
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Comforter! “ Familiam tuam, domi- 
no, custodi;” “Keep thy household, 
the church.” Surely it must have 
owed its origin to England. It could 
not have been written in the passion- 
ate South, in an awful temple, among 
curling clouds of incense, with the 
crucifix looming through it, like a 
shattered tree through a mountain 
mist. It must have been suggested 
to some kindly, honest Anglo-Saxon. 
It breathes of the little old church, 
of the burly Franklin and his honest 
wife, and the little village boys and 
girls It is steeped in the light that 
alls upon the place, where 
** The kneeling hamlet drains 
The chalice of the grapes of God.” 


The church in it is not an awful, 
majestic queen, with purgatorial pro- 
cessions and heartless pageants. The 
honest Anglo-Saxon’s nature thinks 
of her as the good, pious, kindly 
housewife. 

“This is life eternal.”” When, at 
the age of eighty, Fisher tottered 
forth to his execution upon Tower 
Hill, he held in his hand a closed 
volume of the New Testament. He 
prayed that, as it had been his best 
comfort, so God would enable him to 
open it where some text might speak 
to his soul the consolations which it 
needed : and this was the text. Or, 
do we want a memory to go with us 
all through the epistles; the steps of 
a martyr to sound in our ears, as we 
walk through that spacious ground ; 
a fragrance from the loin flowers in 
his garland to blow about our spirits ? 
Let us stand for a moment among the 
colleges at Cambridge. Let us go to 
that walk in the garden of Pembroke 
College, and inquire its name from one 
of the gownsmen—“Ridley’s Walk.” 
And now let us listen to a few sen- 
tences from the martyr’s exquisite 
farewell :— 

‘* Farewell, Pembroke Hall, of late 
mine own college. Thou wast ever named 
to be a great setter forth of God’s Word. 
In thy orchards, the walls, butts, and 
trees, if they could speak, would bear 
me witness I learned, without books, 
‘almost all Paul’s Epistles; yea, and I 
ween all the canonical epistles, save 
only the Apocalypse; of which study, 
although in time a great part did de- 
part from me, 
thereof, I trust, 
into heaven.” 


The associations with particular 
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texts in the Epistles are countless. 
We write down a few. In Henry 
VIII.’s reign there was a custom that 
the bishops, on New Year’s Day, should 
bring his Highness a gift. On one oc- 
casion the right reverend fathers all 
came. It rained gold, silver, purses 
of money, rarities of all kinds. What 
dainty dish has honest Master Hugh 
Latimer, Bishop of Lincoln, brought 
to set before his sovereign? A New 
Testament, superbly bound—a brave 
gift for a king. But the book is 
wrapped up in a napkin, and round 
the napkin there is a legend in large 
letters. More honest than courtly is 
the scroll. It is the fourth verse of 
the thirteenth of Hebrews. The thir- 
teenth of Romans recalls one of the 
most celebrated conversions by Scrip- 
ture—that of the great Augustine. 
His youth, up to thirty-two, passed 
in strange oscillations between Mani- 
cheism and truth, between grace and 
sin. Open his Confessions, and their 
sad penitential sorrow and ethereal 
sanctity give the lie to Byron’s brutal 
taunt— 
“ Those strange Confessions, 
That make one almost envy his transgres- 
sions,” 
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all his misery before the gaze of his 
soul. “A great storm arose, and 
broke in a shower of tears.” He went 
out alone to weep under a fig-tree, 
and a voice said, “ Tolle, lege ; tolle, 
lege” —a voice for which he could not 
account by any casual occurrence. 
He took up his copy of the Apostle, 
and read— Let us walk honestly as 
in the day ; not in rioting and druv- 
kenness ; not in chambering and wan- 
tonness ; not in strife and envying. 
But put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and make not provision for the flesh 
to fulfil the lusts thereof.” “No 
need or wish,” he adds, “to read 
further. Immediately at the close 
of the sentence, a light of security 
was poured into my heart, and all 
shadows of doubt fled away.” Now 
Augustine was the chief evangelical 
element in medizval theology, so that 
some have almost reckoned him for 
one of the two sackcloth witnesses. 
He gave an impulse to Luther. Cal- 
vin’s whole mind was coloured by his. 
The ripples which spread from his 
writings agitated the stream of 
thought round Pascal, Quesnel, and 
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Fenelon. Even yet there is a Jan- 
senist, or Augustinian, Archbishop of 
Utrecht and Bishop of Ypres, who 
modifies Romanism by much Augus- 
tinian evangelicalism. That verse in 
the fourteenth of Romans—“ The 
Kingdom of God is not meat and 

ink ; but righteousness, and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost”—brings 
Whitfield into view. It was his 
text in the churchyard of the High 
Church of Glasgow, in 1741, when he 
closed his sermon to those vast throngs 
by the memorable words—“ Now, 
when the Sabbath is over, and the 
evening is drawing near, methinks the 
very sight is awful. I could almost 
weep over ye, as our Lord did over 
Jerusalem, to think in how short a 
time every soul of you must die.” Pass 
on to the text in the fourth chapter 
of the Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians—“ He hath made Him to be 
sin for us who knew no sin.” Joseph 
Justus Scaliger was dying at Leyden. 
There he sat in his chamber, cower- 
ing over the fire; his illustrious 
friends and intimates were away, 
De Thou, Dousa, Casaubon ; only 
Daniel Heinsius was with him to 
the last gasp. Tier upon tier rose 
his books, not so remarkable for their 
number as for their almost priceless 
value, pute collected by himself, 
hed the gifts of all the scholars in 
jurope to the “Phcobus of the 
learned,’ “the all-accomplished,” 
“the dictator of letters.” His was 
a genius, grand indeed, and capa- 
cious, and diffused over the whole 
circle of the arts. It has been said 
by one well qualified to judge, that 
those who estimated him only by his 
writings, his “ Eusebius,” or his im- 
mortal work, the “Novum Organum” 
of chronology, did not know the 
twentieth part of his learning. He 
was familiar with so many languages, 
ancient and oriental, a so exactly, 
that had this been the sole employ- 
ment of his life, it had alone been a 
prodigy. Besides the history of all 
ages, places, times, and nations, he 
had a memory of wonderful promp- 
titude ; what he read once he had 
placed in such exquisite order in the 
gigantic catalogue of his knowledge, 
that he could find it at once, and 
answer any question arising from it, 
not only in his lecture-room, but 
among statesmen and ambassadors. 
A great politician observed of Scali- 
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er, that he had been deceived in 

im, for that he had expected a 
learned man, but that he had found 
a man who was ignorant of nothing, 
without a whit of pedantry or aca- 
demic dustiness about him. Let us 
draw near in reverential silence, and 
hear what the dying scholar has to 
say in those awful moments, when 
earthly learning fades away, like a 
mist, in the severe light of eternity. 
“T have a hope, greater even than my 
countless sins, reposed upon Him who 
knew no sin, whom God hath made 
to be sin for us.” 

In the first chapter of the Epistle 
to the Colossians there is a passage— 
“Who now rejoice in my sufferings 
for you, and fill up that which is be- 
hind of the afflictions of Christ in my 
flesh, for His body’s sake, which is the 
Church”—a text which, perhaps, only 
occurs to us in connexion with the 
controversy on works of supereroga- 
tion. It is a flower which withers in 
the hot hand of controversy. Would 
we see it fresh and fragrant in the 
chamber of a dying saint, let us read 
the adieus to his friends and to the 
Church, of Adolphe Monod. There 
isa print in the little volume. A white 
pillow, and on it a head reposed with 
jet black hair, a fine brow, worn and 

yinched features, and a wasted hand. 
3ut we see not all. In that chamber 
are assembled thirty or forty, to whom, 
week by week, he addresses a few 
words. On the 4th of November, 
1855, his subject is “the Pastor suffer- 
ing for the good of the Church ;” his 
text the passage we have named. Do 
we not read its meaning in the light 
of that sick room /— 


**Ts it not true that my affliction has 
helped to call your thoughts to death, 
to eternity, to Gospel verities? Is it not 
true that in the fraternal love which I 
bear you, you have been pushed, as it 
were, to prayer? I feel that the people 
of God lift me on their prayers; and I am 
penetrated with joy and gratitude. Is 
it not good for you? Has nota spirit of 
peace and serenity been spread over those 
who are with me? You see, then, how 
I find sweetness in the thought that my 
sufferings are for you; so that I may say, 
in the spirit of St. Paul; ‘I rejoice in 
my sufferings for you, and fill up that 
which is behind of the afflictions of Christ 
in my flesh, for His body’s sake, which is 
the Church.” 


Or, again, does it not give liveliness 
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to our feelings, in regard to those glo- 
rious descriptions in the closing chap- 
ters of the Revelation, when we think 
of M‘Cheyne preaching on “the great 
white throne,” one fine night, by moon- 
light, to a vast throng near an old 
church ; or of that most affecting 
anecdote told of the late venerable 
Bishop Mant. When he was sitting 
in his room, weak and dying, his son 
read to him those chapters: “Bring 
me my hat and stick,” said the olc 
man, feebly, “I want to go, I must go 
to that country ;” or let us transport 
ourselves to the death-bed of Robert 
Hall, and hear him breathe out with 
his dying lips, “Even so, come Lord 
Jesus.” 

The associations, historical and bio- 
graphical, connected with Scripture, 
would not be fairly handled, unless 
we confessed that there were others 
of a different and painful character 
connected with some of its texts. 
Scripture, like its divine subject, is 
appointed for the trial of the human 
spirit. “ It is set for a sign, that the 
secrets of many hearts may be re- 
vealed.” When we read that deso- 
late passage in Job, where he ex- 
claims, “ Let the day perish wherein 
I was born—let that night be soli- 
tary,” we may recollect how a great 
but bitter spirit turned to it. When 
Swift was in the height of his glory, 
courted by ministers, and fawned 
upon by peers ; when he used to meet 
Lord Treasurer and Mr. Secretary at 
Lord Masham’s; when he made a 
more conspicuous figure at the Thatch- 
ed House than Escourt himself with 
the golden gridiron suspended from 
his neck ; it is painful to see him 
sarees te his lodgings, and “la- 
menting his birth-day,” as he termed 
by reading over the third chapter 
of Job. When the traveller reads at 
St. Peter’s, at Rome, the inscription 
traced in colossal characters round 
the cupola, which overhangs the 
apostle’s grave—‘ Tu es Petrus,” he 
cannot but think of the fabric which 
the craft of many bad men, and the 
superstition of many men who were 
not bad, have reared upon the one 
foundation. The word to Jeremiah, 
“See I have this day set thee over 
the kingdoms to root out, and to pull 
down, and to destroy,” appears as the 
text of the famous bull by which Pope 
Paul ITI. put Henry VIL. under in- 
terdict and deposition,—that “ most 


impudent brief,” as Francis of France 
termed it. 

Texts misunderstood, have been 
the plea of the mendicant orders, and 
introduced “counsels of perfection.” 
The passages which contain the in- 
stitution of the Holy Communion, 
almost admit of being treated as a 
text from which to consider the his- 
tory of Christianity. Full as they are 
in themselves of “exceeding great 
love,” they may remind the historian 
of blazing piles and bloody wars, of 
fierce controversy and party hatred, 
from the thirteenth session of 
Trent, and the Lutherans and Sacra- 
mentaries, down to Denison and Dit- 
cher. On reading the glorious song of 
the Seraphim, in the text of Isaiah, 
“Holy, Holy, Holy, is the Lord of 
Hosts, the whole earth is full of His 
glory,” one is immediately apt to think 
of the 7’e Deum, which is, as it were, 
encrusted upon that verse. Often has 
the 7'e Deum been chanted on occasions 
that might make the angels weep. The 
massacre of St. Bartholomew is almost 
too obvious. Let us attempt another 
scene. At three in the afternoon of 
July the 15th, 1099, Godfrey stood 
on the walls of Jerusalem. A few 
hours after, and the sunset fell upon 
the minarets of the mosque of Omar. 
Then, bareheaded and barefooted, the 
Christian soldiers ascended the hill of 
Calvary. A voice of priests chanting, 
rose upon the air ; it vibrated through 
the few olives which yet remained in 
Gethsemane, where the Saviour had 
knelt ; it fell softly upon the purple 
mount of Olivet—“ Holy, Holy, Holy. 
Lord God of Sabaoth!” And yet 
superstition had never offered a 
bloodier hecatomb to Moloch or Baal, 
upon the Mount of Offence, or in the 
valley of Hinnom, than these men, in 
the insulted name of Christ, had just 
poe, on the very spot where He 

ad moistened the ground with drops 
of agony, and poured out His blood for 
His enemies. They chanted over se- 
venty-thousand slaughtered Moslems, 
and a multitude of Jews, who had 
been burnt alive in their synagogue. 

These sadder recollections teach 
most instructive lessons—lessons of 
modesty, charity, and mutual toler- 
ance—lessons of human imbecility, 
guided through centuries of storm and 
error, to a haven of tranquillity and 
truth. We must confine ourselves, 
however, to the lessons which may be 
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derived from the other and happier 
side of the subject. 

In the first place, then, we suggest 
that to trace and collate historical 
and biographical associations with 

ges of Scripture, may be useful 
in exciting a fresher interest both in 
one and the other. It isa great point 
gained when we read anything with 
a purpose in view; it stimulates the 
flagging attention, and gives the eye 
an unwonted quickness. It is yet a 
better thing when we can give unity 
to scattered pieces of knowledge— 
when we can bind them into one bun- 
dle, and find a “colligation for our 
conceptions.” Accessions to informa- 
tion do not then burden the mind. 
On the contrary, they are more deeply 
rooted into its soil because their re- 
lations are multiplied ; each is a root 
that throws out a thousand tendrils, 
and both helps, and is helped by every 
other— 

* And still the wonder grew, 

How one small head could carry all he knew.” 

No wonder at all, for the more we 
know the more we can know. Know- 
ledge thus compacted is as different 
from loose pieces of information, as a 
Sell-packed carpet bag from a ple- 
thoric and badly tied brown paper 
parcel. Let our readers try this string 
of association with the multifarious 
bits of ecclesiastical and biographical 
ana, which every educated man daily 
reads, and they will thank us for our 

int. 

Such a mode of looking at the Bible 
has a tendency to give us a blessed 
confidence in it. The word which 
converted Augustine and Rochester is 
still mighty as ever. The word which 
comforted martyrs in their agony; 
which has been healing, strength, an 
peace to the loftiest intellects and 
profoundest spirits of our race, re- 
mains, unexhausted, to us. They 
have leaned their giant weight upon 
it, and it has carried them bravely 
over the awful chasm between time 
and eternity, and their experience of 
its power to sustain increases our faith. 

Thus, too, we learn the expansive 
power of Scripture. It is a striking 
thought that the very arrangement of 
the Gospels may be a prophecy. Thus, 
St. Matthew represents that stage of 
the church when the Jewish element 
was the largest, and the great point 
was to show the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy in our Lord. St. Mark, who 
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dwells so much upon the outward de- 
meanour, upon the richly symbolical 
actions of the Redeemer, expresses 
that phase through which the mind 
of Christendom passed in the Middle 
Age. St. Luke, with his Pauline 
training, his parables of abounding 
grace, and his dwelling upon the Sa- 
crificial work, stands for the outburst 
of evangelical truth at the Reforma- 
tion. And, finally, all three, and all 
the truths wrapped up in the untruth 
and mga of heresy and philoso- 
phic theosophy, melt into St. John, 
the apostle of love, and the represen- 
tative of the church’s last stage. Is 
there a parallel lesson in the order of 
the Epistles?) These were compara- 
tively little studied until the Reforma- 
tion. In those of St. Paul (including 
the Hebrews) we have the doctrine of 
justification by faith, and the over- 
throw of that exaggerated system of 
sacerdotalism which prevailed in the 
Roman polity. Then, St. James might 
express a short oscillation towards 
the opposite side of the truth, as, for 
instance, in a large section of the Eng- 
lish Church. St. Peter restores the 
balance, and, finally, in St. John, the 
two streams of thought once more co- 
incide, leading us to the same result as 
the Gospels. However this may be, 
without the free use of Scripture the 
church freezes into a stiffened shape. 
There is a certain convent of Belem 
on the coast of Spain. It is a monu- 
ment of the time when Spain was 
the Spain of Columbus. That con- 
vent has a strange chapel. It is a 
marble ship about to weigh anchor. 
Masts of marble serve for columns ; 
ropes and cables of marble are 
quaintly wound about them. Not far 
off, the Atlantic breaks upon the 
coast, and the free winds shout for 
ever across the waters. As well might 
one expect that marble ship to launch 
forth upon the great deep, as a church 
without the Scriptures to float upon 
the stream of time to the far off 
island to which it is bound. Our 
able countryman, Lord Dufferin, 
describes Van Jayen, in Spitzbergen. 
It is like a river larger than the 
Thames, plunging down hundreds 
upon hundreds of feet ; every wreath 
of spray, and tumbling wave frozen 
in a moment stone-stiff, rigid as 
iron, awful, everlasting death-in- 
life, staring up at the sun and the 
stars in their courses, and never 
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meeting the Norland winds, and the 
washing waves, with the thunder- 
music of its waters. Such is the 
eat stream of Christian life in the 
tern and Western churches: so 
stiff, so rigid, so immovable, because 
their history and biography is not 
breathed upon by the living breath 
of the Bible. 

How much have we omitted ; for, 
first, the fairest pictures on the page 
are those of the Captain of our sal- 
vation. The Saviour’s gentle face 
hangs over many a text, is painted 
on many a psalm. The first verse of 
the Twenty-second is shadowed with 
His cross. Could any hand draw 
that portrait ? And all these sketches 
that we have attempted, all that any 
man can collect, are but as a grain of 
sand to the countless grains upon the 
shore. There are histories that no 
man has written or can write ; there 
are biographies beautiful in the book 
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of life which no human eye can read; 
there are calendars of home whose 
rubrics are coloured by our hearts ; 
there are texts in every grave-yard 
which have faltered from many a 
dying lip, and been spoken from 
many a pulpit that we might well 
thus illustrate; there are Bibles com- 
ing home from India, from Delhi, 
with well-marked texts ; from Cawn- 
pore, from the ramparts of Lucknow, 
where the Highlanders of Havelock 
stood like tigers at bay: from many 
a station, where English and Irish 
ladies passed in the gentle glory of 
believing womanhood to the land 
where there are no more tears. What 
Christian home has not some such, 
with favourite passages italicised by 
the pencil of a departed saint? Thus 
are painted, and will be painted to 
the end of time, those countless figures 
that we have spoken of, on the mar- 
gin of the illustrated book of God. 


FREIHEIT DIE ICH MEINE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF M. VON SCHENKENDORF. 


Freedom! as I love thee, so appear to me— 
Like a glorious angel, heavenly fair to see ; 
Oft thy gallant banner has been stained with gore, 


Yet ami 


the stars it shines for evermore. 


In the merry greenwood beams thine honest face, 
Under clustering blossoms is thy dwellingplace ; 

Tis a cheerful life, when Freedom’s happy voice 
Makes the woodland ring, and bids the heart rejoice. 


Up from gloomy caves, from dens of darkest night, 
Up the soul can rise to realms of heavenly light : 
For our country’s altars, for our father’s halls, 

For our loved ones we can die, when Freedom calls. 


Freedom! as I love thee, so appear to me 

Like a glorious angel, wondrous fair to see ; 
Freedom! dearest treasure, noblest gift of God, 
In our dear old country make thy long abode. 
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ARCTIC LITERATURE.—THE M‘CLURE DISCOVERY.* 


Every public man is possessed of 
Duality. One-half, wigged, gowned, 
eollared, capable of perfidy and every 
political sin; the other, stainless, 

noble,” “honourable,” or “right ho- 
nourable.” Not at the door of the lat- 
ter is any thing reprehensible laid— 
that were perilous; but it is with 
safety placed on the shoulders of some 
a as ideal as John Doe or Richard 


But this “ polite language” has its 
inconveniences. A lawyer is hon- 
ourable and learned, though he may 
never have held a brief. One who has 
@ commission in the army or navy is 
gallant, though he may have never 
smelled powder, except on the moors. 
Now, if the one be betrayed into an 
oration on Chancery reform, or the 
other parade his opinion on compli- 
cated questions of strategy, society 
listens with a show of patience. In its 
secret heart it mourns its hard des- 
tiny, in being obliged to give the hear- 
ing; but with the lip it encourages 
the emptiest blunderers to trade on 
the counters of courtesy as confidently 
as though they were the deep-cut, 
clear-ringing coin from the mint of 
fame. 

Quorsum hec ?—a sort of preamble 
to a Bill “for limiting the liabilities of 
members of society at large.” There is 
not asingle “whereas” in it, we admit ; 
but it is as legitimate a subject for 
legislation as the rights of women; 
moreover, cause has been shown why 
it be enacted that the term “gallant” 
is not to be construed into a recogni- 
tion by society of the possession of any 
sort of prowess on the part of those so 
named. 

A necessity for this prophylactic 
will appear to any one reading Dr. 
Armstrong’s “Personal Narrative.” 
We are not sure of the “ parliament- 
ary” title by which the surgeon of the 
Investigator should be accosted ; but 
we conjecture that he would be spoken 
of as “the gallant and pharmaceutical 
gentleman. If, however, the term 
“gallant” be imagined to concede to 


the doctor a knowledge of navigation, 
or the possession of skill and pluck 
to fight a ship, the concession is likely 
to injure his reputation. Why should 
a surgeon in the army or navy be ex- 
pected to know any thing of military or 
naval tactics ? There is no betterreason 
to expect this than that plain civilian- 
chirurgeons, like Sir Benjamin Brodie 
and Sir Philip Crampton, should be 
acquainted with all arts and sciences, 
trades and professions. This one mis- 
take runs through the whole Arctic 
Narrative, well named “ personal.” It 
is assumed that a surgeon in the navy 
must understand navigation, so as to 
be competent to sit in judgment on a 
naval officer of twenty-seven years’ 
service, and be so conversant with the 
details of life in the Polar seas, that, 
though never before in the ice, he 
ought to have been listened to by one 
who accompanied Sir George Back 
and Sir James Ross in their perilous 
expeditions. Dr. Armstrong declares, 
in his preface, that his “ principal ob- 
ject in writing his work has been to 
do justice to every one engaged in a 
voyage which, for its duration and 
privations, is,’ he believes, “unpa- 
ralleled in maritime annals.” Yet we 
have searched his book, and found 
only one complimentary mention of Sir 
R. M‘Clure. He seems, indeed, to have 
had a quarrel with superior officers in 
general. It begins to display itself in 
the temperate zone; it is nursed and 
kept warm even when the thermome- 
ter was 58° below zero. The Jnvesti- 
gator has only been four days on her 
voyage when she meets with her first 
disaster. “A squall carried away se- 
veral spars, including fore-topmast, 
fore and main top-gallant, and royal 
masts, flying jib-boom,” and what not. 
Let the gallant and pharmaceutical 
gentleman make an observation :— 


‘As morning advanced, and the fog 
partially cleared away, the Enterprize 
hove in sight, bore down, as we sup- 

osed, to our assistance, wore under our 
ee-quarter, and kept company for the 
remainder of the day, but made no com- 


* A Personal Narrative of the Discovery of the North-West Passage. By Alexander 
Armstrong, M.D., R.N, “Hurst and Blackett. 1857. 
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munication with us by signal or other- 
wise. Indeed, had she hoisted the im- 
mortal Nelsonian signal, substituting 
‘ship’ for ‘man’—that ‘ England ex- 
pects every ship to do its duty'—we 
could not have had a more practical il- 
lustration of it.” 


A little rub for Captain Collinson. 
That commander, however, on the 2nd 
of February, made all plain sail, and 
got out of reach of Dr. Armstrong, who 
records that the Jnvestigator could not 
keep up with her consort, and from 
that morning never saw her again, 
till both reached Fortescue Bay, in 
the Straits of Magellan. Even in 
narrating this incident our author 
takes the air of an injured man. 
What is a consort for, if not to keep 
company? Why should the Lords of 
the Admiralty send out two vessels, 
meant to stand to one another in this 
relation, unless they were perfectly 
equal in sailing qualities? The Jn- 
vestigator was no match for the Zn- 
terprize ; and the latter took, it seems, 
an unworthy advantage of her com- 
panion, since she was not seen once 
after the vessels reached the Pacific. 
Nay,it would appear as though Captain 
Collinson meditated an injustice to 


the /nvestigator ; for he had designed 
to take the Plover with him into the 
ice, should the Jnvestigator not arrive 


at Behring’s Straits in time. Not- 
withstanding this, the Jnvestigator 
reached Cape Lisburne, which had 
been fixed on as the rendezvous, 
before the Hnterprize. Here they 
found the Herald, commanded by 
Captain Kellett. By his advice Cap- 
tain Collinson had shaped the course 
which was the cause of his having 
been distanced by the much more 
tardy Investigator. This commander 
had sailed over the same course for 
three successive summers, and so 
could say, with considerable accu- 
racy, whether it were possible for 
the Enterprize to have entered the 
Straits, the time when she had left 
the Sandwich Islands being known. 
“Tt could not,” says the doctor, “fora 
moment be supposed, that the Enter- 
prize e much slower sailing ship than 
the Herald) could even, under the 
most favourable circumstances, have 
made the passage in the time; nor 
did any of us believe it possible for 
her to have done so, despite the opinion 
that was then advanced to the con- 
trary.” It was quite certain that 
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Captain Collinson was behind, but 
the commander of the Jnvestigator 
asseverated that he could be no place 
else than in advance. He had autho- 
rity for putting the telescope to the 
blind eye. Resolved to enter the ice 
without delay, he not only excused his 
forward move, by the pretence that 
he believed his superior officer to 
have preceded him, but even went so 
far as to take with him the letters 
and despatches for Captain Collinson, 


Jor early delivery, instead of leaving 


them with Captain Kellett, who 
hovered for a time about the entrance 
of the Polar Sea. This was carrying 
the joke too far, the more so, as it 
was scarcely expected that Captain 
Kellett was in the least imposed on. 
The anxious eyes of the /nvestigator 
were turned upon him. As the senior 
officer he might have detained them, 
but he did not exercise his privilege, 
and merely suggested that they had 
better wait forty-eight hours for the 
Enterprize, in answer to which Cap- 
tain M‘Clure gave as his farewell 
signal—* Important service. Cannot 
on my own responsibility !’ One does 
not wonder that it was necessary to 
repeat this signal; nor that Dr. Arm- 
strong thinks it right to prove, that 
the Hnterprize deserved to be left 
behind. 


‘* Entering the ice alone, is,” he ob- 
serves, ‘‘an event hitherto viewed by 
Arctic navigators with the greatest ap- 
prehension, and one which is certainly 
attended with extreme risk, as well as 
great danger. Hence, two ships have 
always been sent on Arctic expeditions, 
for mutual succour and support, and 
for the salutary controlling influence, 
no less than the social effect they 
cannot fail to exercise on each other, 
when in company. Our expedition, 
from the period of leaving England, was 
not a combined expedition, as may be 
seen from the foregoing pages, although 
the Admiralty orders admitted of but 
one interpretation on the subject, which 
ran as follows:—‘ We deem it right to 
caution you against suffering the two 
vessels placed under your orders to sepa- 
rate, except in the event of accident or 
unavoidable necessity.’ Notwithstand- 
ing the positive nature of these orders, 
the Enterprize left us twelve days after 
leaving Radiond ; and it was by the 
merest chance we caught her in the 
Straits of Magellan, it being her inten- 
tion to sail the following morning. 
Hence we could feel but little regret at 
losing the company of a consort that 
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had hitherto proved so faithless. She 
manifested a desire to get rid of us 
altogether, by taking the Plover with 
her into the ice, in lieu of her legitimate 
consort, had she arrived before us.” 


We feel assured that there were 
other reasons, and we will add, far 
different ones, for the course pursued 
by the gallant Discoverer of the 
North-West Passage, which he did 
not think it necessary to communi- 
cate to the gallant and pharmaceuti- 
cal gentleman. 

On the sixth day from that of the 
farewell signal, the Investigator 
floated in waters never before navi- 

ted,—her Voyage of Exploration 

n. The close of the sixth week 
found the bold M‘Clure within thirty 
miles of the point at which he might 
have laid claim to the Discovery of 
the Passage. But winter had now 
grasped his vessel, and after a few 
anxious days, during which she ran 
the risk of being nipped repeatedly, 
she was frozen up in the middle of 
the Prince of Wales’ Strait. Sledge 
journeys and walking expeditions 
might be made, but till the return of 
August, that is, for some ten months, 
the good ship must be immovable. 

Here we have a sufficient explana- 
tion of the conduct of the commander 
of the Znvestigator, in pushing into 
the ice without his consort. His pre- 
vious knowledge of the Polar Sea 
warned him that every hour was 
precious, and that the close of Sep- 
tember would lock up the highway 
between the two oceans, if such did 
exist. Thus a period of two months 
was all he coma count upon for the 
solution of the great problem of cen- 
turies, a task which he had reserved 
as only second in importance to the 
main object of the a the 
search for the ill-fated Franklin. 

Having disposed of Captain Collin- 
son, the surgeon of the /nvestigator 
turns his undivided attention to the 
conduct of Sir Robert M‘Clure. He 
seems apprehensive that the credit of 

‘thediscovery may be given tothe wron 

man. The world is ented to neon 
it to the captain of the /nvestigator, 
whilst it, in reality, belongs to the gal- 
lant and pharmaceutical gentleman. 
His opinion, had it been followed 
would have led to a course that would 
have restored the wholeship’s company 
to England and fame the very year in 
Which the discovery was made, in- 
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stead of after four winters spent in 
the ice. The vessel is in a fix; the 


uestion is, what should be done ? 
main with good chance of being 
crushed, or exchange a few yards of 
northing for undoubted safety. The 
captain was as brave as the surgeon, 
but charged as he was with the lives 
of the crew, he had not the same feel- 
ing of indifference, and accordingly, 
to the utter disgust of the dissident, 
he gave orders to move southward. 
Observe the tone of the narrative :— 


** Our ship then lay resting against the 
floe, as if wearied with the conflict, and 
slumbering after the desperate but suc- 
cessful struggle of the morning. 

** Our men, who had worked with the 
utmost zeal and activity throughout 
that trying day, had early retired to 
their hammocks, with every prospect of 
the southerly wind effecting much in 
our favour during the night, when, 
about nine, p.m., the ice was observed 
in motion, rapidly approaching our po- 
sition from the opposite shore; and the 
anticipated rest was suddenly disturbed 
by the call of duty. Our position was, 
by some, considered critical, as the im- 
mense body of ice setting down on us 
would, it was supposed, have afforded 
but small chance of escape, and, in all 
probability, might have set us on shore. 
Others, with the ice-master, thought 
our position was rendered quite safe, from 
the protection afforded by the floe, and 
advised our remaining, rather than run 
the risk of being again beset—a view of 
the question in which I entirely concurred. 
It was, however, decided otherwise, and 
orders given to cast off from the floe and 
make sail to the southward.” 


If the same parties, or leaders of 
parties, be indicated by the words 
“some,” and “ others,” in the follow- 
ing passage, there is no doubt as to 
the real discoverer of the North-West 
Passage :— 


** We were afraid to indulge too con- 
fidently in anticipations respecting the 
Passage. Some thought it possible that 
the northern limit of Banks’ Land might 
not have been accurately laid down, 
even by such an observer as its great 
discoverer (the late Sir Edward Parry), 
from the deceptive appearance which 
the atmosphere might then have pre- 
sented, and under circumstances when 
human judgment is so liable to err. 
Others, and myself among the number, 
strongly maintained that the North- 
West Passage was then discovered, and 
that it only remained for us to make it 
in the ship.” 
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As well vote the thanks of Parlia- 
ment and the applause of a nation to 
the bowsprit of the first barque that 

d through the avenue to the At- 
antic, as to the man who commanded 
her, if the doctor’s pretensions be of 
any value. He is, as Punch has it, a 
“tardus currus et nullus error,” who 
waits for exploring parties to pro- 
nounce on the trending of a coast-line, 
seen at a distance of more than thirt 
miles, and in circumstances in which 
one uniform robe of snow makes it 
difficult for the most practised eye to 
discern snow-covered land from ice- 
bound water. : 

Not so thought the cautious com- 
mander of the Jnvestigator. Three 
parties were despatched from the ves- 
sel to make accurate observations on 
the coasts of the new lands which lay 
within theirreach. Not even this most 
natural and commendable measure of 
his superior passes without comment 
from the doctor. He contends that 
an expedition ought to have been 
sent to Melville Island ; and we would 
be disposed to agree with him, and 

uote his words merely to afford fur- 
ther examples of the unhappy spirit 
which his entire narrative exhibits:— 

**T adduce it (this omission), not for 
the purpose of exposing an error which 
adds nothing to our credit, but that its 
repetition may be avoided; as well as to 
show that a combined plan of action 
should ever exist among Polar expedi- 
tions, and that all personal considerations 
should be cheerfully laid aside to pro- 
mote the object of the service on which 
their country sends them forth.” 


What does the doctor mean ? 
he propose this expedition to Sir Ro- 
bert M‘Clure ; and would he have us 
understand that the proposition was 
negatived because he made it? Or 
would he suggest that expeditions 
were sent in every direction except that 
in which there might be found some 
who would dispute the honour of dis- 
covering a North-West Passage? The 
reports of the exploring parties, how- 
ever, were satisfactory. One of them 
fell in with a tribe of Esquimaux; 
and so important did it appear to Sir 
Robert M‘Clure that all the informa- 
tion which the natives could give 
should be immediately had, that he 
set out in person with a fresh party 
to communicate with them. The cap- 
tain made.the journey in “less than 
half the time taken in its performance 


Did 
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by Lieutenant Haswell.” This is not 
so astonishing as it appears to the 
doctor and his friends. To go direct 
to a given point on the coast would 
occupy less time than to reach the 
same point after an inspection of the 
wrincipal indentations of a long coast 
fine. But it is noticed thus by the 
doctor, and for an express purpose :— 

‘** In justice to the latter officer (Lieu- 
tenant Haswell), it must be stated, that 
from the leisurely mode of travelling 
adopted, he brought his men on board 
in a good state of health and efficiency 
for further service, if necessary; while 
the party of the former (Sir Robert 
M‘Clure) were so worn out and ex- 
hausted, from the rapidity and harass- 
ing nature of the march, without suffi- 
cient rest, that one-half were placed on 
the sick list on their return (one of 
whom was severely frost-bitten), and 
the remainder told me that they could 
not have continued the journey for six 
hours longer at the same rate of travel- 
ling. This circumstance I adduce to 
show how little a display of energy may 
avail when unaccompanied by discretion 
and judgment, and to point out the ne- 
cessity there exists of exercising both.” 


We thank the great moralist ; but 
shall enter this in our common-place 
book asa case of “Aisopinverted.” The 
moral is hauled in that the story may 
be told. A historian, not positively 
hostile to his hero, would have eulo- 
gized the hardihoodand self-sacrificing 
zeal that voluntarily shared such la- 
bours. All that the doctor has for 
M‘Clure is a sneer at his energy. The 
few days immediately preceding the 
freezing up of a vessel are most 
eventful in Arctic navigation. Take 
a graphic description of the ship’s po- 
sition shortly before she became fast 
for a second winter :— 


** At 8.30, the carpenter having re- 
paired the rudder, we were busily en- 


gaged in placing it in a safe position, 
slung across the stern, and had just suc- 
ceeded in doing so, when the ice was 
again observed in motion. We lay not 
only helplessly fixed, but absolutely em- 
bedded, borne along amidst the appalling 
commotion of huge masses grinding and 
crushing each other, still nearing the 
shore, and approaching the berg, from 
which we were then not more than a few 
feet distant. Every man stood firm and 
silent at his post, with a knapsack at 
his side. The sick I had ordered to be 
brought on deck, that in the event of 
the ship being suddenly crushed, they, 
too, might have a chance of escape. 
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Nothing was heard but the dismal sound 
of the ice around us. We slowly but 
steadily approached the berg, against 
which our sternpost at length came in 
contact. The pressure continuing, every 
timber of the ship’s solid framework 
loudly complained, and we momentarily 
expected to see her nipped in pieces, or 
thrown on the beach. Most fortunately, 
however, the destructive effect of the 
blasting, so judiciously had recourse to 
a few hours previously, then told in our 
favour; as the mass opened in three 
places, and the fragments, separating 
from each other, diminished the power 
of resistance ; otherwise our fate would 
have been at once decided. At the mo- 
ment of coming in contact, the continu- 
ance of the pressure carried away the 
stream chain, broke one nine and two 
six inch halsers, as if they had been 
whip-cord, stove in our strong bulwarks, 
crumpled up the copper as if it had been 
paper ; at the same time it swept the 
ship’s bow towards the beach, elevated 
her a few feet, and threw her over on the 
port side eighteen degrees. The direct 
force of the pressure became thereby di- 
minished, and when in breathless anti- 
cipation of being driven on the beach, 
that catastrophe was averted by the in- 
terposition of a merciful Providence. 
The motion in the ice then suddenly 
ceased, we having been borne helplessly 
for a short distance further along shore, 
in close contact with the broken-up 
berg.” 


Scenes and incidents such as this 
did not require the spice of pique and 
rsonality to render them interesting. 
et the doctor uses his incidents to 
muffle the ingredient of jealousy, if not 
of positive ill-will. The emergencies 
are not met energetically enough, even 
by the energetic commander. Thus :— 
** As we were anxious to get to the 
eastward, it may seem strange that ad- 
vantage was not then taken of the water 
which led to Cape Colquhoun ; for if we 
ever intended to round this point, we 
could not possibly have had a better op- 
portunity of doing so; and a position off 
that part of the coast was not worse than 
any other, as they were all equally full 
of peril. No means were employed to 
release the ship until one, p.m., and then 
it was nearly too late, for the wind 
changing to westward, brought the ice 
oy from that quarter, and as rapidly 
it become packed to the eastward, 
closing up the much-desired space of 
water, and cutting off our chances of 
escape to the shore, even when freed 
ftom imprisonment in the pack.” 


~ What is Dr. Armstrong’s object ? 
OF what would he accuse Sir Robert 
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M‘Clure? Of incompetence? That 
would be comical. Of indolence and 
inaction? That would be more so. 
Of not having worked the ship ac- 
cording to Dr. Armstrong’s advice ? 
The gravest of the doctor’s accusa- 
tions is to come. The Jnvestigator 
had been provisioned for three years ; 
but by an untoward accident a con- 
siderable portion of the beef, forming 
a most important article of the ship’s 
stores, had been lost on the vessel’s 
first entering the ice. It had been 
thought expedient on abandoning the 
winter quarters of the first year, to 
form a Jepat there, to which a part 
of the crew might be sent, in the 
event of an accident making it neces- 
sary to seek a return to Europe, 
through the agents of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. Thus the store of 
provisions was so much shortened, 
that serious apprehensions were en- 
tertained lest the stock might not 
last more than one winter. What 
ought to have been done under the 
circumstances? Eat, drink, and be 
merry ? Leave the morrow to take 
care of itself? Consume the existing 
stores at the same rate as before, anc 
take chance for relief? Why, a 
schoolboy would reason otherwise, 
especially if he had read the harrow- 
ing tale of privations and misery 
to be found in Sir John Franklin’s 
“Narrative of a Journey to the Shores 
of the Polar Sea.” “We drank tea,” 
says Sir John, “and ate some of our 
shoes for supper.” Again, “We were 
gratified to find several deer-skins, 
which had been thrown away during 
our former residence ; the bones were 
gathered from the heap of ashes ; 
these with the skins, and the addition 
of tripe de roche, we considered would 
——— us tolerably well for a time.” 
Eighteen days were passed thus, when 
their prospects somewhat improved. 
A single partridge was shot, and di- 
vided among six persons. Sumptuous 
and abundant repast! “I and my 
three companions,” says Franklin, 
“ravenously devoured our shares, as it 
was the first morsel of flesh any of us 
had tasted for thirty-one days, unless, 
indeed,thesmall gristly particles which 
we found occasionally adhering to the 
pounded bones ma. he seem flesh.” 
A repetition of such fearful privations 
in the case of the Jnvestigator was 
not at all impossible, and common 
prudence recommended a reduction 
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of the allowance of provisions. Such 
reduction was accordingly ordered by 
Sir Robert M‘Clure. o-thirds of 
the ration was the maximum for both 
officers and men. Now the question 
is not, how much food was requisite 
to support the constitution in an Arctic 
climate? An Esquimaux will con- 
sume fourteen pounds of salmon at a 
sitting, and probably would look ona 
twelve pound fish as short commons. 
A much larger amount of animal food 
should be provided for sojourners in 
the Polar Sea, than is allowed for the 
sailor in more temperate zones. But 
the point simply is, what would a 
prudent commander feel called upon 
to do, his stock of provisions running 
short, with no immediate prospect of 
recruiting it? Dr. Armstrong’s ad- 
vice was, to continue the issue of full 
rations to the ship’s company! It 
was so ordered by a kind Providence 
that succour arrived before the pro- 
visions were exhausted: and thus it 
might have been safe to follow Dr. 
Armstrong’s counsel. But who could 
have foreseen this? Not the saga- 
cious doctor, for relief did not come 
from the quarter to which his pene- 
trating eye had been directed. Yet, 
now that all is over, he records, for 
the guidance of future expeditions, 
the fact, that he expostulated in 
strong terms with his superior officer ; 
that his expostulation was disregard- 
ed ; and that, as a direct result, three 
men died. If, which was just.as likely, 
his course had been pursued, all 
would probably have perished. Had 
Captain M‘Clure starved the crew, 
whilst himself luxuriating in abund- 
ance ; if he had stinted them in their 
allowance, with the power of afford- 
ing them more, he could not have 
been assailed with more bitterness 
than he meets with from the doctor; 
because, in prospect of a long and 
dreary detention, far from known aid 
or sympathy, he endeavoured to hus- 
band the ship’s stores. 

But, again, Captain M‘Clure was 
aware of the scale of rations that had 
been employed in Arctic expeditions, 
by those hardy explorers who had 

receded him. sir Baward Parry, in 

is deeply interesting narrative of the 
expedition of 1827, tells us that the 
allowance of provisions for each man 
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half an ounce of tobacco.” Now, will 
it be believed that the reduced rations 
issued to the crew of the Jnvestigator, 
included a more liberal allowance of 
meat than was thought necessary for 
the men composing his expedition by 
Parry, whose scale was not the least 
affected by contemplated scarcity ? 
And when, at the commencement of 
a third winter, a further reduction 
was deemed necessary by Sir Robert 
M‘Clure, the men received only one 
ounce less of meat per diem than the 
hardy companions of Sir Edward 
contentedly consumed on their daring 
expedition. Indeed, if we were not 
afraid of falling into Dr. Armstrong’s 
error, and giving a medical opinion, 
not being ourselves Aisculapian, we 
would suggest that it was not the 
quantity of food, but the state in 
which it was eaten, that introduced 
scurvy on board the /nvestigator. 
‘«*The allowance of food was so small, 
and shrunk so much when boiled or 
cooked, that it merely afforded a few 
mouthfuls to each, and failed to satisfy 
the keen craving of the appetite. The 
consequence was, that the practice of 
eating the salt beef and pork raw, and 
the preserved meat cold, or in a half- 
frozen state, was almost universally 
adopted by both officers and men.” 


The doctor was one of the excep- 
tions, of course, and hisinfluence would 
have been much more wisely used in 
dissuading from this abuse of the 
food, than in teasing Sir Robert 
M‘Clure with his classical counsel— 
“ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.” Nothing short of a deep 
conviction that Sir Robert M‘Clure 
cruelly and capriciously deprived the 
ship’s company of food could justify 
the surgeon of the Jnvestigator in 
adopting the tone, or throwing out 
the insinuations, which give a painful 
character to the last few chapters of 
his book. 

Yet, in spite of these frequently- 
recurring proofs that the doctor is one 
whom the trophies of M‘Clure will 
not allow to sleep—one who rakes up 
from the pages of a journal, incidents 
and impressions that took their colour 
from the gloomy concomitants of an 


Arctic winter, or the fretfulness all 
but inseparable from temporary inac- 
inconceiv- 
was—“Biscuit,ten ounces; pemmican, able, and discomfort indescribable— 
nine ounces; sweetened cocoa pow- in spite of this, the book is one of 
der, one ounce ; withagillofrum,and great interest. And now that we 


tion, combined with col 
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have disburdened ourselves of a 
little indignation, and expressed our 
disappointment that even an amphi- 
bious author should have imbibed so 
little of the jolly spirit of the British 
sailor, we will acknowledge that we 
have read the Narrative with avidity, 
and derived from it a clearer con- 
ception of Arctic adventure than 
from any other work we have ever 
met with. We had read of cold re- 

nted by thesign minus, — degrees 
om zero ; but we had little idea 
of what it might be till we read of the 
mishap the gallant surgeon had when 
geologizing near the scene of his first 
winter's quarters. His face was so 
frost-bitten that it was necessary to 
tub it with his hands, lest he might 
lose, as Paddy says, “his fayture.” 
His hands, thus exposed, were then 
chastised. The right hand, especially, 
against his return to the ship, had 
become a stiff mass. He plunged it 
into a basin of cold water, and so 
great was the cold liberated in the 
equalising process, that the surface of 
the water in which his hand was im- 
mersed exhibited a film of ice! We 
had been told in our youth, and won- 
dered at the tale, that iron might 
become so cold as to blister the fingers, 
but it never had occurred to us that 
the food of the poor Arctic voyager 
might also be so cold as to excoriate 
his mouth and cesophagus. 

The following passage presents a 
vivid description of the perils that 
the brave crew of the Jnvestigator 
frequently braved, that they might 
secure the honour of their discoveries, 
or obtain by the chase the means of 
healthy subsistence. It will give, too, 
& fair specimen of the style of the 
book. e object of this expedition, 
here recorded, was to take possession, 
in Her Majesty’s name, of Prince 
Albert Ciel. When this ceremon 
Was over, the party ascended a hig 
ridge, that they might obtain a view 
of the trending of the coast. After 
which— 


* At 3.30, having taken a hasty sur- 
yey of the state of the ice, and no water 
being discernible, we commenced re- 
tracing our path. We reached the 
beach, crossed the floe for about a mile, 
with the usual amount of difficulty, 
anxious to reach the termination of this 
Outwork,and thread once more thoselevel 
fields of ice we had passed over with so 


Mich pleasure in the morning. But 
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what was our consternation, on reaching 
the outline of this packed barrier, to 
behold our further progress towards 
the ship arrested by a channel of open 
water, about twenty yards broad, rapidly 
increasing, and extending along the 
floe as far as we could see. Our first 
idea was to detach a piece of ice suili- 
ciently large to enable us to paddle 
across, one or more at a time; but in 
this we failed, as the only piece we 
could obtain was quite unfitted for that 
purpose. We looked tothe north, but 
found that nothing could be done in that 
quarter. To the southward matters 
appeared more favourable. We ad- 
vanced for the space of a couple of 
miles, and found the appearance pre- 
sented by the ice, from where we had 
first viewed it, utterly deceptive; the 
lane of water grew wider ; there was no 
more propitious aspect in its state fur- 
ther to the southward, and we had then 
got abreast of the islands. . ‘ ' 
Exhausted from our long march and 
want of food, there existed every proba- 
bility of our passing the night on the 
ice. Having about a gill of spirits of 
wine left, and as thirst was urgent 
amongst all, we melted a little ice, and 
were each afforded a mouthful of water, 
which proved extremely refreshing. As 
the cold had become severely felt, from 
the lightness of our clothing, we could 
not remain at rest more than a few 
minutes at a time, owing to the rapid 
abstraction of animal heat, and were 
consequently obliged to keep in constant 
motion. We then concluded that in the 
probability of our departure from the 
shore having been observed from the 
ship, and as we did not get on board at 
the time when we might be expected, in 
the event of a party being sent out to 
our relief, they would, doubtless, be sent 
towards that point of land where we had 
been last seen, and where the land-mark 
was erected. We, therefore, retraced 
our steps over the rugged, slippery 
course, which it had cost us so much 
labour to cross but a short time before. 
It had then become quite dark, and as 
we were unable to distinguish the un- 
evenness and irregularities of the ice 
over which we walked, or rather clam- 
bered, we were falling incessantly. We 
appeared to have lost the power over the 
limbs from the effects of cold and ex- 
haustion—the alteration in the ice, and 
our intense thirst affording ample evi- 
dence of both. We had advanced about 
a mile, our eyes anxiously directed 
towards the ship, when we halted to fire 
our guns, in the hope of receiving some 
token of observation; but in vain. 
Again we started; a light was seen 
hoisted at the mast-head of the ship, 
but this was nothing more than what 
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might have been expected to point out 
her position, and did not allow us to 
hope for any immediate succour. With 
the increasing darkness, the appearance 
of the weather had become more dreary 
and wilder than before—thus cold, hun- 
gry, and thirsty, without covering, 
there was increasing probability of our 
spending the night on the floe; and as 
our small stock of ammunition was well- 
nigh exhausted, the chances of our 
being able to attract a party to our po- 
sition was likewise diminishing. Rockets 
were seen fired from the ship, anda gun 
at intervals; but, like the light at the 
mast-head, they afforded us no other 
comfort than the knowledge of its being 
done to direct our homeward course. 
Once more we halted, and fired a few 
shots, without receiving any recognition, 
and again pursued our way over the rug- 
ged and slippery hummucks, in search 
of a large piece of ice, with a good 
depth of snow around it, under the snel- 
ter of which we might pass the night. 
We had given up hope of receiving any 
relief, or of being found by a search- 
ing party from the ship until the morn- 
ing; and having fired our last charge of 
ammunition, our entire strength for 
attack or defence, if we met with bears, 
which we knew were prowling about, 
lay in boarding-pikes. We were then in 
search of our resting-place when, to the 
inexpressible delight of all, we saw the 
flash, and heard the report, of a musket, 
apparently coming in our direction. 
We immediately halted, raised a loud 
cheer, repeated it again and again, and 
on the third occasion, to our great joy, 
it was responded to. By cheering fre- 
quently, we directed the party towards 
us, and had the pleasure of knowing 
that relief was at hand, as we presently 
saw dark figures on the opposite side of 
the channel, coming along its margin 
towards us, and soon communicated by 
words with Mr. Court, second master, 
and a party of four men, across the 
water. Unhappily, they had come un- 
provided with aught that could give us 
relief, although they had been despatched 
from the ship at six o'clock, to ren- 
der assistance, lest any casualty had 
befallen us. Our situation, therefore, 
was not much improved. as they did not 
consider that water had arrested our 
progress, and the only relief they could 
afford us was that of their individual 
prowess, which, under the -ircumstances, 
was quite unavailable. This officer was 
directed to return to the ship imme- 
diately with his party, and rejoin us 
with all despatch, with one of Halkett’s 
portable boats, all the men that could be 
spared from the ship, and a supply of 

rovisions for immediate use. He was 
ikewise directed to fire a blue light and 
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rocket on reaching the ship, and two of 
each when he left on his return to us. 
We then felt satisfied that we should 
reach the ship about daylight; and our 
friends having left us after eight o’clock, 
we calculated on their return, at least, 
at midnight. Our spirits rose with a 
speedy prospect of relief, and we again 
put ourselves in motion, to resist the 
intensity of the cold ; several of us having 
already been frost-bitten. We had no 
food except a little frozen preserved 
meat, so hard that nothing could pene- 
trate it, and on attempting to eat it in 
this state, the mucous membrane of the 
mouth was excoriateld on touching it. 
The thirst being intense, we experi- 
enced the greatest relief from a mouth- 
ful of water. As a last resource, with 
the aid of a few matches, the wick that 
had been immersed in spirits of wine, 
and some pieces of paper, we contrived 
to melt as much ice in our little kettle 
as afforded to each of us nearly a wine- 
glassful of water, which proved a great 
luxury, although a little brackish. We 
were once more in motion, clambering 
over the rough, slippery ice, to promote 
warmth and kill time; with falls heavy 
and frequent, as it was impossible to see 
our way clearly in the darkness. ‘Time 
thus wore on, while we still wandered 
about, occasionally taking a few minutes’ 
rest ; with an irresistible desire to sleep, 
until the cold compelled us again to be 
in motion. About J0p.m.a light could 
be seen approaching us from the opposite 
side of the water, and soon afterwards 
the signals we had directed to be made 
on the return of the party were fired 
in succession from the ship. It appeared 
to us incredible that they could, by any 
possibility, have reached the ship, and 
return in so short a space of time; but 
that it was them” (sic, oh sic!)— 


Our readers have probably pursued 
the doctor’s narrative with interest to 
this point ; but we despair of being 
able to conduct them farther. Like 
the pursuers by the corpse of Asahel, 
they will hold their breath, astonished 
by the doctor’s cold-blooded murder 
of an exemplary pronoun. We recol- 
lect being once asked toassist in select- 
ing a master for a miserable countr 
school. The candidates were ca 
as will be expected, when it is stated 
that the endowment amounted to net 
five — per annum. One of them, 
an ill-dusted, squinting little man, 
was the most distinguished of the 
candidate scholars. He could read, 
write a fair hand, work an ordin- 
ary sum in arithmetic, and ‘insisted 
that he knew English grammar. He 
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seemed hurt that he was not examined 
in the last-named subject, and whilst 
he was in the act of demanding that 
his proficiency therein should be 
tested, a knock came to the door of 
the room which served as exami- 
nation-hall. “Now,” said the exa- 
miner, “suppose I said, ‘who’s there?’ 
and the answer was, ‘it is me,’ would 
that be correct!” Snuffy meditated ; 
“T think,” said he, “ your reverence, 
that ‘it’s I’ would be better grammar, 
but ‘it’s me’ would be nicer English !” 
Distinguo, in fact, was the reply of 
Tyrannus. He had not read the 
Ryistola ad Pisones, yet seemed to 
have a dim perception of the danger 
of despising public opinion :— 
* Usus 


Quem penes arbitrium est et jus et norma 
loquendi.” 





Tue British nation is robed in mourn- 
ing for the loss of the valorous soldier 
who perished on the 25th of Novem- 
ber, at Alumbagh, in Oude, “worn out 
by anxiety and fatigue.’ His death 
is lamented alike by the strategist 
skilled to appreciate the magnitude of 
his achievements, and the general 
public, made acquainted with him as 
the deliverer of many helpless women 
and children from the jaws of the 
Bengal monster. His name is on 
every tongue. It is accepted as the 
symbol of distinguished heroism, and 
mentioned with glowing pride, since, 
while his decease is Salted as an 
irreparable loss, it is felt that his ex- 
ploits have exalted the character of 
the country in the eyes of the wor!d. 
We have buried him, therefore, with- 
out a tear, for he has done his work 
in such a manner that we can boast 
his memory, though we grieve that he 
did not live to receive the laudation 
of a grateful people on a victorious 
return from the scene of conflict. He 
and escaped so many dangers 

that we were fain to believe in the 
invulnerability of his person and the 
tertainty of his triumphs. Nothing 
mrecent military history equalled the 
paity of his marches, the decision 
is operations, the vigorous courage 
With which he assailed superior num- 
andthe unvarying success attend- 
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Certainly, if the majority in the 
doctor’s native country be right, “ It 
was them” is very good English in- 
deed. Being Conservative in our ten- 
dencies, however, we would write a 
prescription for the doctor, and “ex- 
hibit” Lindley Murray. The Narra- 
tive, all this nevertheless, is a stirring 
one, and gives a fair idea of the “hair- 
breadth ’scapes” of Arctic life. 

That Dr. Armstrong, with such 
materials at hand, should prefer to 
make his pages “personal,” is a sin of 
no small magnitude. The most in- 
satiable vanity ought to have been 
satisfied with such generous acknow- 
ledgment of the services of the surgeon 
of the Jnvestigator, as is to be found 
more than once in Sir Robert M‘Clure’s 
Despatches. 





ing his movements. After his first 
contests with the sanguinary Rajah of 
Bithoor, every eye became intensely 
fixed upon the brave man’s deeds, and 
the hope of the country for the speedy 
suppression of the mutiny at its source 
was centred in him. The interest of 
the struggle suddenly vanished from 
Delhi; even the capture of that city 
did not dim the lustre of Havelock’s 
campaign, or draw away the excited 
attention of the world from his all 
but superhuman efforts. And as suc- 
sessive mails brought the intelligence 
that with the same decimated and 
enfeebled band of British troops he 
was alternately retreating to gain time, 
and advancing to subdue, with the 
ultimate aim of succouring the belea- 
guered garrison in Lucknow, popular 
admiration reached its height. Nor 
was his fame confined to the popu- 
lace. Among the most experienced 
Indian warriors the perils and diffi- 
culties of his task were the most high] 

appreciated. A masterly Irish general, 
of Eastern fame, has not scrupled to 
say that his prompt and gallant exer- 
tions, after he arrived at Cawnpore, 
considering his means, evinced mili- 
tary genius of the highest order. They 
had, undoubtedly, the effect of check- 
ing the revolt at its culmination in 
Oude, when, choked in other quar- 
ters, it was about to burst forth there 
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anew with increased fury. We owe 
much, then, to the noble veteran de- 
; and since we cannot now do 
more to express gratitude for his deeds, 
we shall reyere his memory, adorn his 
tomb, and honour his offspring. 

In India, at present, as in the pre- 
vious war with Russia, our adminis- 
tration has broken down; but the in- 
jury thus inflicted upon our cause has 

m redeemed, as in the other case 
also, by the spirit of our troops and the 
nobleness of their leaders. Had proper 
measures been taken at the start, Ge- 
neral Havelock would not have arrived 
too late to save the European females 
from the butchery at Cawnpore, and all 
the subsequent bloodshed would have 
been The Calcutta govern- 
ment, in making light of the revolt, 
betrayed both imbecility and igno- 
rance ; and the result of that cardinal 
error, as well as of their subsequent 

ievous incapacity, was tediousness at 

ome, the detention of reinforcements, 
and other evils of a varied nature, pro- 
ductive of incalculable mischief. 

The effects of the original mistake, in 
underrating the rebellion, are still in 
— Believing the event to be 
of comparative unimportance, the au- 
thorities at Calcutta neglected prepa- 
tations for the transport of lar, el ies 
of men up the a and, conse- 

uently, while the Commander-in- 

hief is now contending with a hand- 
ful against several hosts of mutineers, 
and flying from place to place to keep 
them in check, where he cannot hope 
to conquer, an immense force has been 
already landed from the transports, 
to be stowed away for a season of in- 
lorious idleness, at Masulipatam, 
adras, or in Fort William, until 
bullocks, waggons, and other means 
of conveyance, are obtained, eve 
instant being, meantime, pregnant with 
momentous probabilities. Fortunately 
for us, we repeat, such blunders as 
these have been hitherto prevented 
from leading to disaster by the energy 
of several of our officers and the un- 
exampled bravery of their men. All 
the world now knows how the gallant 
Irishman, Nicholson, repressed the 
rising mutiny in the Punjaub, quelling 
it at Peshawur bysheer audacity, when 
his numbers were not a tenth of the 
disaffected native force; how Neill, 
the equally valiant Scotchman, re- 
covered the feebleness exhibited at 
Dinapore by dint of equal daring ; how, 
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in numerous stations throughout Cen- 
tral India, the pluck of a single British 
officer, in each instance, has compen- 
sated the want of a European garrison, 
stayed the insurrection, and relieved 
the Calcutta Council from embarrass- 
ments caused by their gross neglect of 
the state of the country, and guilty 
blindness to the progress of discontent. 
In like manner, while we write, the 
vigour of such men as Greathed, 
Showers, Grant, and Outram, headed 
by the dashing Sir Colin Campbell, is 
spent in contending with obstacles 
which are the fruit of unaccountable 
delays at the head-quarters of Indian 
military administration ; and the truth 
of this remark would be still more ap- 
parent, had not Lord Canning, by 
gagging the press, and submitting even 
the news sent by the mails to England 
to a process of filtration, leaving un- 
favourable items behind, secured that 
the British people should not have 
the materials for an opinion on his 
conduct of affairs. 

Among the generals whose task was 
complicated by the neglect of the go- 
vernment to despatch troops to Oude, 
when the outbreak first occurred, Sir 
Henry Havelock held the foremost 
place. The incidents of his last com- 
mand were so touching, and his cha- 
racter as a Christian, as well as a va- 
liant soldier, so worthy of all admira- 
tion, that, whatever may be the future 
nature of the conflict, however brilliant 
may be its results, however noble its 
passages of arms, the fame of this 
great man cannot suffer. By the una- 
nimous verdict, not of Britain alone, 
but of the world, he is already placed 
in the highest rank of military cele- 
brities, and ere many months pass, 
doubtless such a complete biography 
of the hero will be furnished to the 
public as will enable us to trace the 
development of his vast powers as a 
general, and his excellent qualities as 
a member of society. Meanwhile, the 
general features of his career, especially 
the latter part of it, may be cursorily 
sketched. 

Sir Henry Havelock, as we may 
style the deceased, though he died 
before the meagre reward of the baron- 
etcy was conferred, sprang from a 
respectable family, long settled at 
Bishopwearmouth. His father was 
a shipowner, and his circumstances 

were good when Henry was born, in 
April, 1795. The education of the 
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future soldier commenced at the 
©@harterhouse School, where, it has 
been said, he reckoned amongst his 
contemporaries, Dr. Thirlwall, Mr. 
Grote, Sir William M‘Naughten, Sir 
Charles Eastlake, and the present 
Minister of War. About the year 
1813 a change took place in the con- 
dition of his father’s affairs, and dur- 
ing his embarrassments, a small pro- 
perty which he held in Kent passed 
into the hands of the Government. 
At this crisis young Havelock was 
obliged to quit schiodl, for the purpose 
of fixing upon a profession, and chose 
the law. He was, accordingly; en- 
tered at the Middle Temple, and as- 
sociated with the accomplished and 
amiable author of “Ion,” at the lec- 
tures of the great special pleader, 
Chitty. But the youth, who was 
then of an ardent temperament ap- 
roaching impetuousness, did not find 
is right place in poring over the 
tedious anid involved verbiage of legal 
documents. Both Talfourd and he 
disliked the drudgery ; but whilst the 
former, with a mind of finer texture 
and quicker sense, turned to letters, 
eslock. partaking of the practical 
tendencies of his parent’s nature, 
sought a life of action, and shortly 
after his first experience of the law’s 
dulness, threw away the quill for the 
sword. He would appear to have 
been induced to take this course by 
the example of his brother, who had 
served in the Peninsula under the 
Duke, and retired after Waterloo, 
having been wounded there. Havelock 
obtained his commission as Second 
Lieutenant in the Rifle Brigade in 
the latter part of 1815. He remained 
with his regiment, the 95th, for 
eight years on garrison duties at 
home, and spent several winters in 

land; but this mock soldiering 
did not come up to his aspirations, 
and, longing for promotion, he ex- 
changed into the 13th, and sailed, in 
1823, for India. It was not long until 
his ambition of active service met 
gratification. In 1824 the first Bur- 
Mese campaign was opened, and 
Havelock, being a promising officer, 
Teceived the appointment of ‘Deputy- 
Assistant-Adjutant-General. He was 
0 at several engagements, where, 

ever, he had little scope for the 
display of valour or ability. But his 
feputation steadily rose, and various 
@iplomatic negotiations connected 
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with Indian government were in- 
trusted to hismanagement. In'1827, 
he made his appearance as an author, 
in the “ History of the Ava Cam- 
paign,” a book showing that he was 
a person of judgment and force of 
intellect, though scarcely competent 
for a serious literary task. Neverthe- 
less, great as his merits were, and 
Lord Combermereacknowledged them 
in a marked manner, in 1828, the ex- 
pected promotion did not come. The 
tide seemed stiffly set against the in- 
dustrious, patient, and exemplary 
officer; and he saw there was no 
chance but to work on until fortune 
smiled. Finding that an acquaintance 
with the Indian languages was be- 
coming more necessary every year 
to those who sought advancement, 
he entered the college at Calcutta, 
and soon acquired a comprehensive 
knowledge of the principles of various 
Indian languages ; but it was only in 
1838, twenty-three years after he en- 
tered the service, that he obtained 
his company. The man of genius 
pined in an ignoble position for a 
great portion of this time, while fools 
of all degrees, from complete inanity 
upwards, reaped the golden blessings 
of patronage. 

We shall not closely follow Have- 
lock’s history between 1838 and the 
outburst of the existing mutiny. Dur- 
ing the Affghan campaign, he served 
under that excellent officer, Sir Wil- 
loughby Cotton, and rendered im- 
portant services during the stormin 
of Ghuznee and defence of Jellalabad. 
Havelock’s “ Memoir of the Affghan 
Campaign” was an abler production 
than his former work, and showed 
that his mind had become more ma- 
tured by his studies at Calcutta. 
From this time his services were most 
important, but his promotion still was 
less rapid than his deservings. Not- 
withstanding the engrossing nature 
of his duties between 1838 and 1842, 
the General contrived to extend his 
knowledge of Oriental languages, in 
which eventually he became very 

roficient. Having acted as Persian 

nterpreter to General Elphinstone, 
his character was established in this 
respect ; but it was not until 1842, 
in the final attack on Mahomed Ak- 
bar, that he had what may be called 
his first great opportunity of distin- 
guishing himself, Havelock com- 


manded the right column when that 
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chief was forced to raise the siege, 
and, having taken a prominent part 
in bringing about the result, a bre- 
vet-majority and Companionship of 
the Bath were given to him. But 
ain he subsided into the situation 
Persian Interpreter to General 
Pollock, being held in readiness, how- 
ever, for fresh operations. His life 
was that of the hard-working, ill- 
requited soldier. He was fulfilling 
his destiny. After several years had 
passed, in which he was employed 
upon several arduous and dangerous 
enterprises, we approach that period 
of his career where his influence upon 
events becomes more distinct and de- 
cided. He is a prominent figure in 
the serious battle of Maharajpore, 
and for his conduct there he got his 
brevet lieutenant-colonelcy. Subse- 
+ por he met, in the Sikhs, at 

oodkee, Ferozeshah, and Sobraon, a 
stouter enemy than he had before en- 
countered. e had narrow escapes 
at each of these engagements ; and it 
is related that his coolness, after a se- 
cond horse had been shot under him at 
Moodkee, bore out the feature most 
observed in his character, even in his 
school-days,—a quiet self-possession, 
which a difficulty on any matter 
seemed but to deepen, and even the 
fear of an angry ferule for a peccadillo 
did not disturb. This quality, indeed, 
was eminently characteristic of Sir 
Henry Havelock. He uttered little 
at any time, and seldom displayed 
agitation from any cause; but was 
calmest invariably when the exigency 
was most trying. 

In the second Sikh war he lost his 
brother, Colonel William Havelock. 
This able officer fell at Ramnuggur. 
He was no match for Henry in mili- 
tary skill. At the conclusion of this 
campaign the Deliverer of Lucknow 
returned to England for the sake of 
his health; but was only permitted 
to remain at home two years. Even 
these he did not give to rest. He 
was a man of incessant activity, and 
ee a hereditary restlessness of 

a. controlled by a clear head 

practical turn of mind. He 
sean no time in uneasy trifling. 
Every act of his had an intelligent 
and a well-defined purpose. In 1851 
Havelock returned to India fresh in 
spirit, his continual disappointments 
nevertheless. Lord Hardinge soon 
after bestowed upon him the Adju- 
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tant-Generalship of the Queen’s troops 
in India, and a brevet-colonelcy ; and 
in this position the Persian embroglio 
found him. 

Into the political questions raised 
by the Herat dispute it is not our 
business to enter; but we must say 
that the battle of Mohammerah was 
not one to exalt the military reputa- 
tion of such a soldier as Henry Have- 
lock. What there was to do, the 
naval force accomplished, and this 
was littleenough. As compared with 
most of his previous responsibilities, 
the conquest of this town’s ranges of 
huts was an inglorious affair. At the 
time when we felt disposed to ridicule 
the Persian conflict, however, we had 
no anticipation that ere a few months 
had flown by, the second in command 
there would have a field of action 
whereon the eyes of the civilized 
world would be irresistibly fixed. 
Such are human affairs. What may 
occur to-morrow the sagest statesman 
cannot presume to divine in an age 
when events march along in apparent 
keeping with the swiftness of our mar- 
vellous agencies for recording their 
progress. 

The short Persian war concluded, 
Havelock returned to Bombay, still 
unrewarded for his frequent exhibi- 
tions of superior skill and daring, but 
yet desirous of doing his duty in all 
emergencies so as to merit the ap- 
proval of conscience. His crowning 
labour was before him, although he 
expected a measure of repose on his 
landing once more in India. _ Provi- 
dence had reserved for him the great 
task of saving the British dominion in 
Hindostan 
barbarism struggling to re-assert su- 
premacy against the progress of civil- 
izing influences. He was the man of 
all others best fitted to take up the 
sword of Lawrence for the recovery of 
Oude. His thirty-four years of ser- 
vice in the severest Indian campaigns, 


and in the most pestilential parts of 


that great continent, had not broken 
his health. Nor had the neglect he 


experienced injured the elasticity of 


his spirit. He was neither enfeebled 
by indulgence, nor soured into useless- 
ness by disappointment. What he 
found to do, c was ready to perform 
with a will. Small considerations, 
such as move inferior minds, had no 
weight with him. Henry Havelock 
was magnificent in the simple, easy, 
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and modest magnitude of his nature. 
As nothing came amiss to his skill, 
sono comparatively unimportant mat- 
ter ruffied his continual composure, 
or disturbed his perfect command over 
his faculties. ff we compared him 
with any British general in the calm 
and force of his character, it would 
be with the Duke of Wellington, who, 
also, at all times, evinced the same 
self-possession in difficulties, fertility 
of resource, and quiet undemonstra- 
tive intensity of determination, evi- 
denced by the conqueror of the fiendish 
Nena and Victor of Lucknow. 

When Havelock landed again in 
India, necessity rather than the favour 
of the dispensers of patronage pointed 
him out as a suitable commander for 
the movable column in the northern 
provinces. Accordingly, Lord Can- 
ning sent him from Calcutta to Alla- 
habad, as Brigadier-General. His 
last and greatest achievement thus 
began. The qualities he had dis- 

layed on the banks of the Irrawaddy, 

fore the fortresses of Central India, 
and in perilous Affghan struggles, were 
about to have a wider range and 
mightier manifestation. With that 
serene composure in war which the 
ancients so greatly valued, he set out 
for his grandest effort. 

Before opening the final chapter in 
his history, it may be instructive to 
inquire how the hero’s services had 
been up to this recognised? One is 
ashamed to unfold the catalogue of 
the slow and unsatisfactory honours 
bestowed upon the brilliant soldier. 
His first commission was dated July, 
1815. Hissecond, that of lieutenant, 
was accorded six years afterwards— 
not until it had been won by services 
of no mean importance on home duty. 
Seventeen long years then passed 
before Sir Henry Havelock became a 
captain, and in this interval he had 
figured prominently during four severe 
actions, had conducted diplomatic 
negotiations of great moment, and 
done much to improve the discipline 
and enhance the efficiency of the 
Indian army. Promotion, in his case, 
came not with the talismanic intima- 
tion, “Remember Dowb.” No Minis- 
ter or Governor-General pushed him 
forward to please a relative, or satisfy 
awhim. While the seventeen winters 

by, wherein his claims were 
ed, several officers of the 
drawing-room class stepped over his 
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shoulders disdainfully. Still, he car- 
ried out the duties intrusted to him 
with gallantry and address, leaving 
the results of his conduct to speak his 
praise. His chief boast was that he 
never purchased a rank, except the 
step from ensign to lieutenant, and 
that what elevations he did secure, 
were wrung from the authorities by 
his singular merits. 

Thus was Havelock suitably pre- 
pared in body and mind for his last 
and most exacting performance. The 
Indian Government long refused to 
believe that the mutiny would attain 
any importance. The city where it 
originated was remote from the seat 
of government, and intelligence of the 
swift progress of disaffection could 
not be readily conveyed to Calcutta. 
When the outbreak at Meerut, and 
the succeeding massacres, however, 
had swelled into the occupation of 
Delhi, the military and civil adminis- 
trators in the adjoining provinces 
saw the danger which mepeced-then. 
Tt was, then that, the two, Lawrenses 
displayed he deaisida “Which saved. 
the Pynjaub and arrested, the flame 
eves, Ay-Oudes and then, caly. flat. 
the sleepy iacapabies who advised the 
Governor-General, began to under- 
stand the responsibility imposed upon 
them. ‘Troops were hurried up the 
country towards Delhi, too little at- 
tention being given to the Oude pro- 
vince, which, as the last-annexed ter- 
ritory, was least completely subdued, 
and in which Lord Dalhousie had 
foolishly supposed a very small Euro- 
pean garrisoning force would be suffi- 
cient. While, therefore, the siege of 
Delhi, and the vigour of Brigadier 
Nicholson in the adjacent country, 
kept down the insurrection in that 
quarter, the fire commenced burning 
fiercely in and around Lucknow. The 
treachery of Nena Sahib, and the 
terrible atrocities which followed, at 
length opened the eyes of the Indian 
generals to the fact that even a more 
momentous field of action was to be 
found in the vicinity of that city than 
at the ancient capital of the Mosul 
empire. The population of the dis- 
trict of Oude, unlike the people of 
Central and Northern India, sympa- 
thized to a large extent with the 
mutineers; the landholders rendered 
them assistance; and their leaders 
here were persons of some position, 
like the sanguinary Nena It was 
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Havelock’s lot to deal with the revolt 
in this quarter; and knowing the 
danger to which the European resi- 
dents were exposed at Cawnpore, he 
ressed thither with an insufficient 
orce, trusting that the heroism of 
the troops and his own ability would 
compensate for his inferiority in num- 
bers. It is unnecessary to detail how 
he came a few hours too late to save 
our sisters and their children from 
the fearful crimes of the bloody pa- 
lace. When Havelock beheld the 
horrible vestibule of the building, 
and the well wherein the victims lay 
in a promiscuous heap, the usual in- 
tensity of his noble nature increased, 
while every single soldier of his small, 
but gallant army, felt the impulse of 
a valour which spurned at the menace 
of difficulties and disdained fatigue. 
The succession of amazingly compre- 
hensive, rapid, and victorious move- 
ments subsequently made by their 
eneral is accounted for by the spirit 
<impariett to his men from such scenes; 
- but the cidse cbsérver of théis’ athiéve- 
ments will, nevertheless, mark in them 
«nttch-moré than the impetuovs rush 
‘ef revenging Britons. andthe hovde- 
termination of a prdvérbially - bo:d 
officer. They exhibit tact and cool- 
ness as well as dash. Havelock was 
no hasty leader who, having delivered 
an attack with energy, relapsed into 
a blunder, or suffered himself to be 
ensnared by unanticipated occurrences. 
If he acted almost instantaneously 
in certain conjunctures, he did not 
think with the less patience ; and 
hence, although he took the field from 
Cawnpore, after the massacre, with a 
trifling force, and fought repeated and 
stiff engagements at Bithoor and else- 
where, he was never caught as Great- 
hed was at Agra, and Windham has 
just been at Cawnpore. The differ- 
ence between a great general and a 
soldier in whom inconsiderate courage 
is the predominating quality, need 
not be pointed out; but it is illustrated 
sufficiently by a contrast of Sir Henry 
Havelock’s with other names which 
must occur to every recollection in 
connexion with the existing campaign. 
. In order to appreciate the peculiar 
valour of the deceased, the state of 
things when he hurried northwards to 
take the field must be borne in mind. 
Not only had Delhi been occupied by 
the mutineers, whom it was necessary 
to besiege; but the sepoy assassina- 


tions had extended through the en- 
tire country lying between Agra and 
Lucknow. With the death of our 
valiant countryman, Sir Henry Law- 
rence, the European garrison in the 
latter place were put upon that noble 
defence which Brigadier Inglis has so 
modestly, and yet graphically, de- 
scribed. Havelock was hastening 
forward in complete uncertainty as to 
the nature of his future movements, 
when the news reached him of Nena 
Sahib’s unutterable atrocities. It was 
his original intention to proceed to 
Delhi, where, the Government then 
thought, the mutiny could be crushed 
by one great blow ; but the outbreak 
in the lower country altered his pur- 
ose. He learned that the sanguinary 

jah had not less than fifteen thou- 
sand, some reports stated twenty 
thousand, men under his command. 
This intimation would have daunted 
any soldiers less heroic than Neill and 
Havelock. To them it brought no 
dismay. They knew, on the one 
hand, that the sepoy, when led by 
Indians, was but an indifferent com- 
batant at the best ; but they relied 
much more upon the gallantry of the 
Two Thousand British troops, who 
had been got together as the van of 
the great army which was about to 
your across the reconquered plains of 
Bengal. On pressed these eminent 
officers, Neill in front with the Madras 
European Fusilier regiments, and the 
subsequent hero of Lucknow behind 
with the main force, eighteen hundred 
strong. They instantly extinguish 
the spirit of revolt at Benares and 
Allahabad, rendering their first and 
most important service by, as it were, 
damming up the rebellion within the 
territory of Oude. Alas! they were not 
in time to prevent the hellish trans- 
actions at Cawnpore. The Nena, hav- 
ing gratified his lust of blood upon the 
tender female and sucking child, had 
taken up his position near Bithoor, to 
await attack. Sir Henry Havelock’s 
soldiers scarcely tarried to register 
their vows of vengeance over the 
bloody fount. The perpetrator of the 
cruelties was in the neighbourhood, 
and what though he had ten men for 
every Briton, the leader of the valiant 
Two Thousand was not the person to 
turn back or delay, especially as from 
the far distant Residency of the 
Oude city, there came on the breeze 
a ery of distress from our besieged 
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fellow-countrymen and women, who 
had only the fate of Cawnpore to look 
for. General Havelock, therefore, 
without a day’s delay, precipitated 
himself upon the Rajah. The swift- 
ness and daring of the attack discon- 
certed the foe, and, after two or three 
ments of a sharp character, the 
British commander drove him into 
his fortified position. But here Have- 
lock’s difficulty began. Fifty-three 
miles lay between him and Lucknow, 
and large bodies of rebels, sympathized 
with by the population, impeded the 
e. Besides, that city itself was 

ense, well held by the natives, 
and peopled by at least 300,000 in- 
habitants. The season, also, was un- 
favourable, and it was supposed that 
the general would retreat, leaving 
the Europeans in Lucknow, of neces- 
sity, to their terrible fate. In fact, 
the country made up its mind that 
the thousand inmates of the Lucknow 
Residency must perish ere succour 
could arrive, either by the success of 
& siege, or by betrayal ; but, in Have- 
lock’s camp, inferior though his num- 
bers were, though cholera prevailed, 


and tremendous fatigues were daily 
endured, there was but one resolve, 
and that to dare everything for the 


salvation of the little garrison. We 
may be sure that this determination 
of the brave troops composing the 
never-to-be-forgotten Two Thousand, 
was not discouraged by the warrior 
of Sobraon. He had the fullest sym- 
pathy with the fiery ardour of his 
men, and in his presence they thought 
nothing of their toils. His small wiry 
frame bore up againstall privation, and 
it would have ill-become them to com- 
plain. They ever recollected, too, with 
awe, the scene which had met their 
vision when they drove the enemy 
from Cawnpore—the pieces of ladies’ 
dress swimming in gore, the golden 
tresses torn by the hands of human 
devils from the head of innocence, the 
seattered limbs which had been parted 
from living infants in wanton extra- 
vagance of Satanry—all the fearful re- 
lics of one of the most savage crimes 
that stain the annals of our race ; and, 
as they vainly struggled to banish the 
hideous images of the carnage from 
memory, the picture fixed itself deep- 
er and deeper there, till its ghastly 
lines became ineffaceable, and a 


** Heavy horror sat on every mind.” 
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To men with so much to revenge, 
what availed the difference of num- 
bers with the foe? Each single arm 
felt the might of a Goliath; every 
spirit was fired with the vigour of a 

ector. Thusaspeciesof supernatural 
strength was communicated to the 
gallant few, and to this is attributable 
the physical energy displayed in their 
repeated and rapid marches, their fre- 
quent dashing rencounters, and inva- 
riable victories. But, while a courage 
of this wild nature rendered Havelock’s 
troops good material to work with, it 
required no small skill and judicious 
repose in a commander to sustain men 
so circumstanced and influenced in 
such a state of discipline as would 
enable him either to retire or advance 
them as prudence dictated. When 
the fuller record of the general’s deal- 
ings with his little army in this crisis 
comes to be written, it will doubtless 
be learned that his “anxiety and fa- 
tigue” were peculiar and overwhelm- 
ing, far more trying than any mere 
waste of bodily strength, and sufficient 
to break down any commander less 
inured to hardship than he. 

As Sir Henry Havelock crossed the 
Ganges; reports reached him from 
Lucknow, which redoubled his appre- 
hensions. Repeated assaults upon the 
apparently doomed citadel were weak- 
ening it to such an extent that unless 
relief came soon, all would be over. 
A despefation, unfavourable to a vig- 
orous defence by its recklessness, had 
seized upon the Europeans in Luck- 
now. They were making repeated 
sorties from the sheer pressure of 
famine, sometimes recruiting their 
scanty stores by captures from the 
enemy ; again losing brave men in 
fruitless operations. The native troops 
acting against them were of the most 
debased class. Their bravery was that 
of desperadoes, of which Oude was 
full when the mutiny reached it. 
Nothing seemed more certain, there- 
fore, than the fall of the garrison be- 
fore Havelock could arrive. His own 
officers gave up ho His men, too, 
appeared to regard the enterprise as 
useless, though, so much were the 
attached to their captain and friend, 
that, at a glance of his eye, where 
tasks were so terrible that he shrank 
from giving the word of command, 
they pressed their ranks into a firmer 
array, pealed forth the cheer of genu- 
ine loyalty, and buried their masses 
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among the flying foe. The news came 
to General Havelock’s battalions that 
the sufferings of the females increased 
in Lucknow ; and we can guess—per- 
haps do no more—the nature and de- 
gree of their privations from the ac- 
count furnished by Colonel Inglis, 
which, to the glory of British woman- 
hood, reports that even tender ladies, 
when labouring under the mutesorrow 
of irreparable losses and the wasting 
effects of privation, stood, in the 
thickest dangers, encouraging the un- 
harmed soldier to sentinel his post 
with unflinching ardour, or tending 
the wounded in the most trying offices 
of matronly kindness. Seldom, indeed, 
has a general been forced to employ 
the words of Brigadier Inglis with the 
same warmth of feeling, the same 
hearty gratitude, evinced in his en- 
comiumsupon the females of Lucknow, 
every one of whom may claim some 
special mark of favour from our most 
gracious Queen, who herself, as the 
type of all perfections in the cha- 
racter of British ladies, will es- 
timate aright the greatness of her 
victor-sisters delivered by Henry 
Havelock and Outram, in the first 
instance, and eventually by Sir Colin 
Campbell. 

Cheered by the intimation of a pen- 
sioner, named Ungud, that the general 
was approaching Lucknow, the garri- 
son had its spirit renewed on the 
twenty-sixth day of the siege. Five 
or six days more, and the conquerer 
of Nena Sahib would force his way 
into the capital of Oude, and rescue 
his long-incarcerated countrymen. So 
the besieged set about preparations for 
spending their last burst of physical 
ardour in co-operating with their de- 
liverers. Havelock had been requested 
to announce his coming, when he ar- 
rived on the outskirts of the city, by 
sending up rockets ; but the sixth day 
came and went, and the seventh also, 
without the appearance of the signal 
for which every eye was strained, for 
which every heart palpitated. We 
can scarcely read, without tears, the 
simple sentences in which Colonel 
Inglis states that, for many evenings 
afterwards, officers and men refused 
themselves sleep, watching for the 
happy gleam in the sky which should 
speak of triumph. But the heart 
grew sick, as expectation was repeat- 
edly baffied; for thirty-five dreary 
days had yet to be passed in hunger 
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and peril before the promise of de- 
liverance could be fulfilled. 

For this delay Henry Havelock was 
not to blame. He had done as much 
as man could; but it was not in his 
power to perform miracles. After he 
1ad fought various engagements be- 
tween Cawnpore and Alumbagh, with 
the same small host, he found it ne- 
cessary to fall back for reinforcements; 
and it was then that, in concurrence 
with Neill, he issued a proclamation, 
having for its object the saving, if 
possible, of the lives of the Europeans 
in Lucknow, should a capitulation 
become necessary. All rebels taken 
in Oude, with their wives and children, 
were to be detained as hostages. 
Carrying out this policy, Captain 
Bruce, on going to search the house 
of one of Nena Sahib’s Cawnpore fol- 
lowers, who had taken the field with 
his master, found that this nawab 
had left his wives behind him. These, 
by General Havelock’s order, were 
immediately seized, and a guard placed 
over them, while it was hinted to the 
ladies that they would have a right 
to protection so long as the English 
women taken in Oude should be 
treated with respect. Soon again, 
however, recruited by General Out- 
rain, Sir Henry Havelock turned 
towards Lucknow, the former con- 
ceding to his brother-veteran the chief 
command of the joint force, until the 
end immediately in view, which was 
peculiarly Havelock’s task, should be 
accomplished. What followed is so 
fresh in the remembrance of the most 
cursory reader, that we should be 
insulting him by repeating it at any 
length. The rebels fought with greater 
spirit than they had manifested at any 
previous crisis during the mutiny; 
and on the Eighty-seventh Day of the 
Siege the Residency was entered by 
a friendly force. Often baulked in his 
hallowed purpose ot relieving his fel- 
low-countrymen from torture and mu- 
tilation, the indomitable soldier at 
last had the reward he most sought, 
as the imprisoned welcomed him with 
feeble cheers. 

But yet once more was he to endure 
disappointment. He became himself, 
in turn, besieged, and when the intel- 
ligence arrived in this country that he 
could not emerge from the place he 
had succoured, every countenance fell. 
Even the most sanguine despaired. 
The fate of Lucknow was spoken of 
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asa thing of which it would be ridicu- 
lous to express a doubt. There was a 
dirge-like tone in the articles of the 
press which speculated on the prob- 
able next news. The enemies of the 
British name abroad, re-opened their 
slanders. Our home Sepoys—paltry 
wretches—predicted that the game 
was gone; that Great Britain was no 
longer to be great; that she had turned 
on the way to decline and an ultimate 
fall, the losing of India being the first 
e in this declension. But Provi- 
ence was better than we deserved. 
We merited defeat; for, during the ear- 
lier weeks of Havelock’s struggles in 
the neighbourhood of Cawnpore, the 
Calcutta mismanagers folded their 
uite content that 2,000 men 
should have the responsibility of fight- 
ing ten times as many, and capturing 
and holding a large city besides! The 
reinforcements went up by leisurely 
stages, and in small number, so that 
if the siege of Lucknow had terminated 
in a fearful tragedy and irremediable 
disgrace, the authorities would have 
been most at fault. Such an issue of 
the struggle, however, was spared us. 
Havelock’s presence cheered the 
drooping spirits of the garrison; and 
Sir Colin Campbell—a soldier of very 
much the same stamp as the other 
great hero—secing things in a strait, 
pressed on with too small a force, in- 
deed, but with invincible determina- 
tion, to achieve the final and complete 
relief of the place. How nobly this 
was done, it is unnecessary to state. 
But, although the Commander-in- 
Chief concluded the work, to General 
Havelock the preservation of the lives 
of the garrison was due ; for his ener- 
getic onslaughts upon the field force 
of the Oude mutineers drew off their 
attention from the Residency, which, 
something of this kind not been 
done, they would long before have 
captured without much expenditure 
of blood or skill. 

The same want of men, however, 
which prevented General Havelock 
from fully earning the title of Con- 

ueror of Oude, crippled Sir Colin 

ampbell, when Colonel Inglis’ small 
force was set free. He could not hope 
to retain the city with his handful. 
His object, therefore, would seem to 
have been to make Alumbagh his 
head-quarters, and from thence, at the 
right time, to overrun Oude with a 
large force ; but he was drawn away 
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by the mistake of General Windham, 
in allowing himself to be surprised by 
the Gwalior rebels, and, consequently, 
Outram and Havelock were obliged to 
abandon Lucknow. Doubtless this 
went to the heart of the latter. He 
had aimed obstinately at the taking of 
the city, and, after several failures, had 
seized it by force of heroism against 
vastly overpowering numbers; and 
now that it must be surrendered, he 
could not but feel the retirement 
sorely, albeit only a temporary, and 
yerhaps not very important affair. 
os : 

his source of grief, added to others, 
brought on dysentery, and the great 
man died, as the records pithily say, 
“worn out by anxiety and fatigue.” 

Recollect what Henry Havelock had 
gone through. Not to speak of his 
whole life, which was one long day of 
ceaseless labour, remember that from 
the time when he embarked for the 
Persian campaign he had got no rest 
whatever ; and the encampment be- 
fore Mohammerah was dangerous even 
to an old Indian’s health. In returning 
to Bombay he had suffered shipwreck. 
Arrived there, he was at once ordered 
off to Calcutta, and no sooner had he 
set foot in the halls of the Governor- 
General’s residence, than, in June, he 
was sent up the country, without in- 
structions, without an army, to put 
down an insurrection, the nature, 
locale, and strength of which could 
not be estimated. From thence to the 
day of his death his toils were beyond 
computation. He bore them with the 
same evenness of temper which at- 
tended him through life; making the 
most of his means; compensating for 
the paucity of his resources by sagacity ; 
vanquishing no mean enemies by supe- 
rior scienceand valour ; knowing when 
to crouch and when to spring; and 
being at all times equal to every duty. 
A writer from Calcutta states, that so 
wan and weak did he appear when he 
had returned from Persia that it was 
supposed impossible he could bear any 
hardship; but he lived down men of 
apparently robust frames, although he 
expended far more of his strength 
than any other. His body was well- 
knit, his habits temperate, his mind 
calm under the influence of religion, 
and his purposes, once formed, grew 
every day stronger in their dominion 
over his will. This was exactly the 
sort of man demanded for the post he 
was called upon to fill in the last act 
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of his busy life; and we cannot but 
think that his decision in assailing the 
Rajah of Bithoor, and inflicting upon 
that fiend repeated defeats, saved us 
from an extension of the mutiny to 
Allahabad, Benares, nay, possibly, to 
Calcutta itself. Without forgetting 
the great services of several soldiers 
scarcely less distinguished, we may be 
permitted to call him, emphatically, 
a fit successor for the distinguished 
and equally lamented Lawrence. 
Public opinion is apt to exaggerate 
the claims of its favourite for the 
hour, and we have recently had seve- 
ral illustrations of hasty encomium 
which it was obliged to recall; but 
there can be no ‘possibility of question 
respecting Henry Havelock’s great- 
ness. It was frequently established 
by unmistakable aaa extending 
over nigh two score years. His dis- 
tinctions were not dubiously won. He 
was not suddenly made notorious by a 
piece of military luck. His long life 
was spent in the honourable pursuit 
of arms, and his character rose with 
every successive incident in his career. 
Not in a single instance did he suffer 
his high reputation to decline by any 
apathy or want of foresight. In addi- 
tion to all the other qualities he pos- 
sessed, not the least remarkable was 
the continual care which preserved 
him from falling into damaging errors. 
In short, for the full term of an active 
lifetime, he stood in the foreground of 
Indian history to those who knew 
how affairs progressed in the great 
peninsula. Physically he seemed un- 
fit for a position of such prominence. 
There was nothing of the sternness we 
are accustomed to associate with war 
in his kindly aspect. His heroism has 
been spoken of as “antique,” but it 
had none of the vices which marred 
the dignity of ancient courage. It ever 
manifested a touch of chivalry, and a 
magnanimity that affected the hearts 
of all Still, this warm-hearted, genial 
man, could wear a brow of adamant 
when occasionsdemanded rigour. The 
small eye grew keen as an eagle’s, and 
every muscle in his frame firm as iron, 
when danger was to beaffronted. From 
his unvarying decision in exigencies, 
his men reposed the utmost confidence 
in his judgment ; hissuperiors deferred 
to him ; even Lord Gough is reported 
once to have said, “Havelock never 
blunders ;” and in consequence of this 
promptitude and genius he was, in his 
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own single person, a terror to hosts of 
the mutineers, who were not unaware 
of the formidable nature of their op- 
ponent. We have received letters 
from Calcutta which speak of his loss 
as the calamity of the struggle. Able 
leaders, doubtless, still wield their 
weapons against the sanguinary Sepoy, 
or resist his attacks in the European 
residencies of Central India—such 
noble men as Colonel, now Major- 
General Inglis, the inspiring mind of 
the Eighty-sevenDays’ Defence; but 
there are seldom to be found, in any 
one campaign, two or more soldiers so 
thoroughly equipped for their task as 
General Havelock was ; and, save Sir 
Colin Campbell, the best informed 
Anglo-Indians do not hesitate to ex- 
ress the opinion that there is none 
eft at all approaching him in know- 
ledge of Oriental warfare. There 
daring is not alone what is needed. 
The valour of General Windham 
led him into such a scrape with the 
rebels as Henry Havelock never could 
have committed. The absence of the 
latter, then, has been severely felt 
already ; and when the war is over, 
and the Bengal army comes to be re- 
constructed, the want of his compre- 
hensive advice and practical acquaint- 
ance with the habits, prejudices, and 
impulses of the natives, will be still 
more seriously understood. It should 
be borne in mind that there were 
a couple of men in India who fore- 
saw the plot of the mutiny, and gave 
an insensible government timely 
warning of its approach in no vague 
or qualified terms. These were Law- 
rence and Havelock, statesmen both 
as well as soldiers,—and they have 
fallen, leaving no equals behind. The 
officer of all others in whom trust is 
most implicitly reposed by the Euro- 
peans in Calcutta is, perhaps, Brigadier 
Cotton, of Peshawur—a man of rare 
abilities, administrative as well as mi- 
litary. But is there a second like 
him? It cannot be concealed that 
our best commanders are yielding to 
the fatigues inseparable from a con- 
flict where movements are necessarily 
uncertain and precipitate. Should 
the revolt continue for some months 
longer, as is very probable, we may 
learn by many A mischances how 
much was taken from our resources 
when General Havelock, and the 
scarcely less worthy Neill, died. We 
may well say, then, that the exploits 
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of the former, commencing with the 
battle of F; uttehpore, and ending with 
the relief from the Lucknow Resi- 
dency, form the grandest episode in 
the Indian struggle, and display such 
devotedness in a small band of troops, 
and resolute obstinacy of purpose in a 
general, as were never exceeded in the 
annals of warlike operations, As the 
Ws arrived, mail after mail, that 
avelock had gained another and an- 
other victory, despite the smallness of 
is force, their want of resources, 
the hazards and fatigue of repeated 
conflicts, and the more-to-be-dreaded 
Tavages of cholera, the Minister, in his 
Place in Parliament, was forced to pay 
&warm public tribute to the hero ; 
and we can recollect the cordial ap- 
val manifested by the House, when 
een that Havelock had, in the 
short space of two mont hs, gained no 
less than nine Victories over forces 
five, eight, and ten times numerically 
superior to his own, capturing during 
ese operations seventy pleces of 
cannon. And one of the Opposition 
ers, With his usual felicity in the 
use of language and vigorous appreci- 
ation of eminent merit, endorsed the 


eulogy when he said : ’“ Considering 
the climate, the time of year, the 
number of the battles fought, and the 


tances traversed, the march of 

avelock with his devoted heroes de- 
Serves to be reckoned amongst the 
most brilliant enactments of our mili- 

history.” Yet, when these state- 
ments were made in the Senate, anda 
onetcy and Knight Commandershi p 

of the Bath conferred upon the gene- 
tal, the public were not satisfied that 
had been sufficiently rewarded, so 

h was the country’s sense of the 
Value of his achievements. 

But the most characteristic element 
in the biography of Henry Havelock 
Temains, in conclusion, briefly to be 
Roticed. How deep was his respect 
for religion, Unbending warrior 
though he be, his heart js humble, 

is habit pious. Strange as it 

Y sound in some ears, yet is it true, 
that he isa “man of prayer.” The 
Scriptures are his continual study, as 

eir Author is the arbiter of his ac- 

ions. When he resided at Bonn his 
Place in an English service was never 
fmpty ; and we have heard observers 
of his bearing on such occasions state 

t there was no more devout wor- 
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shipper. Some time since a cry arose, 
that the Christian missionaries had 
produced the Indian insurrection, and 
ignorant persons sceptically disposed 
—scepticism is ever the fruit of ig- 
horance—took occasion to sneer at all 
Operations for the propagation of 
truth in Hindostan, as an illicit and 
a dangerous interference with the go- 
vernment of the country. From this 
tone of observation there was but a 
step to the insulting, impious, and 
silly declaration, that al] military men, 
who were accustomed to peruse a 
Bible, lost their courage in acquiring 
their piety, and became the milk-sops 
of the army, canting, useless, narrow- 
minded, and incompetent for serious 
enterprises. The case of an individual 
was eagerly seized, and the most 
made of it for the purpose of pointing 
such sarcasms by a personal example. 
t was in vain for more discriminating 
persons to say, that several of the 
most valiant men, whose exploits illu- 
minate the page of history, were dis- 
tinguished by a lofty religious dispo- 
sition. The sardonic leer of the reck- 
less journalist was the only reply. He 
had no relish for recalling such in- 
stances. He did not doubt that they 
might be cited, but the world had 
srown Wiser, and soldiers, of all others, 
had the least business with creeds or 
feelings. Yet, even these scoffers are 
now constrained to allow, that their 
own idol, Havelock, claimed the 
title, so much abused, of “ Christian,” 
and that his attachment to religion 
did neither weaken his arm nor un- 
herve his mind. Nay, in spite of 
themselves, they must go farther still, 
and admit that the amazing self-com- 
mand which never deserted him, his 
stern tenacity of purpose, his contempt 
for his own safety in a good cause, 
his clearness of view, and the dignity 
of demeanour which Was 80 attractive 
to the men under his command, were 
the direct result of his pious senti- 
ments. True religion ever inspires 
respect. No sceptic’s glance can chill 
it, or mar its attractiveness, In its 
presence even the ribald infidel is 
forced to suppress his cynicism, and 
stoop in reverence, It ars down 
ridicule, moreover. by the manliness 
of the actions to which it prompts, 
and the purity and essential grandeur 
of the motives suggesting them. True 
religion, further, when sincerely cul- 
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tivated, degrades no mind, conflicts 
with no duty that is in accordance 
with righteous principle, injures no 
man’s spirit; but, on the contrary, 
elevates every impulse of the heart, 
develops all powers of the intellect, 
and even lends to weak physical na- 
tures a singular strength, communi- 
cated by contentment, temperance, 
ure aspirations, and an immunity 
rom the slavish fear of death. 


** Courage hath analogy with Faith.” 


Long after even the major events 
of the Indian mutiny will have lost 
their freshness in the recollection of 
the British people, who hang to-day 
upon the lips of the narrators with 
breathless anxiety, the name of Have- 
lock will be mentioned with reverence 
and pride. Men of his character never 
die. Their particular performances 
may cease to be very closely connected 
with their names in the memory of 
the busy world, but their influence is 
renewed, a8, time by time, public in- 
structors appeal to their auditories 
by examples of virtue and nobleness, 
drawn from the treasury of the past. 
We may predict that Sir Henry 
Havelock will for generations be the 
type of all that is large-minded and 
exemplary in the profession to which 
his life was an honour ; while the good 
will quote him as one who, rendering 
unto Ceesar all due homage, did not 
forget to lay his heart upon the altar 
of God. Were the Queen of our vast 
empire served by a race of such as he, 
not only in arms, but in statesman- 
ship, in letters, in every position pro- 
minently associated with the interests 
of the nation, her dominion might 
defy every treachery within, and as- 
saultfrom without. Pillars of memo- 
rial will rise, confessing the country’s 
debt to the Hero of Lucknow; in the 
ear of an attentive and sympathizing 
country, Her Majesty’s First Minister 
will again propose to pay his name 
honour ; there will be no niggardliness 
in acknowledging his greatness, ac- 
cording to the usual course of extend- 
ing justice to the dead, who, living, 
were but scantily appreciated ; his fa- 
mily will be aii asasacred charge 
upon public regard; the Sovereign 
herself offers condolence to his widow; 
and other means will be taken to per- 

vetuate him; but let Henry Reveleek 


ive in hallowed remembrance among 


his fellcw-countrymen as the model of 
a Christian soldier, and his fame will 
have a monument on which we may 
well describe, inemphaticcharacters— 
Aire perennius. 

It matters not that his body lies 
where the foot of the Sepoy makes 
a bloody track in the soil. We would 
not erect a costly mausoleum over so 
unostentatious a spirit. He sleeps 
best in the warriors bed, without 
any merely artificial honours sur- 
rounding him. Let him rest quietly 
in the “Garden of the World ;” till, 
when the angry passions of men have 
subsided, when peace returns, and 
nature shall have recovered her su- 
premacy in the fields where war now 
riots, when England has well learned 
the lesson which the Indian revolt 
should teach her, and released Chris- 
tianity from bonds throughout our 
great possession, then may be reared 
over his grave a stone bearing a re- 
cord, in letters of various languages, 
reminding the Western and the 
Oriental that the great soldier lying 
beneath poured out his life-tide in 
vindication of the True Faith, both 
from the savageries of an idolatrous 
people, and the miserable “expe- 
diency” principles of its hypocritical 
professors, who were afraid to “own 
their Master’s name” in presence of 
effete and emasculate superstitions. 
We do not mean to hint that the 
Indian authorities are blameable for 
not having extended the religion of 
Christendom by force used directly or 
indirectly. The subject of our pre- 
sent observations, friend of missions 
though he was, never expressed a 
wish to use his sword as their apostle. 
The Gospel is not to be extended with 
carnal weapons ; and any who dream 
that it may, labour under a delusion 
of no trifling nature. We are con- 
cerned, however, to see in the future 
management of India such a course 
pursued, under the auspices of the 
Company, or otherwise, as will set the 
missionary free, protect his liberties 
as a member of the community, and 
encourage him, at least by neutrality, 
to redouble his efforts for the evan- 
gelization of the country. The voice 
of the kingdom, irrespective of party, 
calls for this as the main result of the 
re-conquest. Meetings to express that 
view are being held in England and 
Ireland; and it will be strongly 






































The Highlanders by the Well at Cawnpore. 


upon the attention of the 
rmmment onanearly day. Ifthese 
requisitions be successful, the “open- 
ing-up” of Bengal will be entirely 
due to the valour of the earlier leaders 
of the campaign, who kept back the 






Footsore they were and weary, 
The day’s grim work was o’er ; 

And the hot pursuit, and the dying yell, 
And the strife, were heard no more. 


When they came to their night encampment, 


As the tropic evening fell, 
And stayed their steps for a little space 
By that thrice accurséd well. 


Theirs were no fresh quick feelings : 
Few but had bravely stood 
On battle fields where the soil was slaked 
Till each footprint filled with blood. 
Well did they know the horrors 
Of war’s unpitying face ; 
Yet they sobbed as with one great anguish 
As they stood by that fatal place. 


Still was the eve around them ; 
But they knew that that sultry air 

Had thrilled to the cry of murderous rage 
And the wild shriek of despair. 

They saw in the chasm before them 
The bloody and self-sought grave 

Of many a heart that had cried in vain 
On heaven and earth to save. 


Mother and child were lying 
Locked in a last embrace, 
And death had printed the frenzied look 
On the maiden’s ghastly face. 
And one of the slaughtered victims 
They raised with a reverent care, 
And te from her fair and girlish head 
The tresses of tangled hair. 


They parted the locks between them, 
‘And with low, quick breathing sware, 

That a life of the cruel foe should fall 
For every slender hair. 

“Leave to the coward, wailing, 
Let woman weep woman’s fate, 

Our swords shall weep red tears of blood 
For the hearts made desolate.” 


They will keep their vow unbroken : 
But, oh! for the bitter tears, 
The nights of horror, and days of pain 
That must fill our future years. 
Woe! for the glad homes stricken 
On our own green, quiet shore. 
Woe! for the loving and the loved 
Whom our eyes shall see no more, 
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THE HIGHLANDERS BY THE WELL AT CAWNPORE. 


full rolling wave of barbarism with 
the slightest resources; and among 
these the most distinguished was the 
shipmaster’s son, the lawyer’s old pu- 
pil, the sagacious, heroical, unselfish, 
never-defeated Henry HavELock. 
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SANITARY CONDITION OF THE ARMY—-BARRACK ACCOMMODATION. 


As secret inquisitions are necessary 
to despotisms, so are open inquiries 
worthy of a true commonwealth. It 
is the deep and firm conviction that 
the nation’s weal not only is, but is 
felt by all its sons to be, indeed, a 
common weal, which gives to a free 
people, such as ours, the courage so 
inexplicable to the craven spirit of 
despotic governments, notof sounding, 
merely, the depths of evils in the 
body politic, nor even of simply re- 
gistering them, but of proclaiming 
manfully how deep the plummet 
went before ground was touched. 
“ Tout se sait,” may be the insinuated 
boast, often so cruelly fallacious, of 
mysterious and tyrannical statecraft. 
" Tout doit se savoir,” is the nobler 
and truer profession of generous 
statesmanship. If weal there is to 
be, it must be common weal ; there- 
fore we will not shrink at any time 
from honestly considering together 
the common woe. To other nations 
such a saying may appear rash, un- 
safe, impracticable ; an it is for 
Britain that to her people it seems 
axiomatic and indisputably sound. 
Weare often taxed with overween- 
ing national conceit, indeed with in- 
tolerable national arrogance. The 
fairness of the indictment we are not 
just now concerned either to dispute 
or unreservedly admit ; but this re- 
proach no man may dare bring against 
us, that we ignore or endeavour to 
conceal what is defective, sore, de- 
cayed, or dangerous about us. When 
the enemies of our institutions wish 
to discharge most efficiently their 
conscientious duty of decrying them— 
or shalljwe say, at once, wish to ease 
their spite !—they find it at most 
times impossible to bring forward 
any thing in the way of original dis- 
covery. Nay, they cannot profit very 
much in the way of seizing upon in- 
cautiously made admissions. They can 
only re-echo what has been amon 
ourselves, and by ourselves, stored 
loudly in the hearing of all ; indeed 
their loudest denunciations—and lit- 
tle wonder, seeing they proceed from 


lungs that have only played in the 
frosty atmosphere of police-regulated 
pubhic life—are, after all, but the 
“roaring” of very “sucking doves,” 
when compared with the robuster 
sounds of reprobation thundered 
from the freer organs of our own re- 
ligious, social, or political censors and 
reformers. 

Perhaps, indeed, we may occasion- 
ally lose the benefit which would 
accrue to us from a more sensitive 
appreciation of the criticisms passed 
upon us from without ; because we 
are, as a rule, inured to the conscious- 
ness of their rarely original character. 

We feel, and in most cases with 
some reason, that, how many soever 
may be the “holes in a’ our coats,” 
there is at least no great call to “rede 
us tent it,” because any outlandish 
“ chiel’s amang us takin’ notes,” who, 
“faith, will prent it,” seeing that, in 
nine cases out of ten, this “prent” 
will be no more than a reprint, often 
a bungling one, of some blue book, 
parliamentary paper, report of a royal 
commission, or of a voluntary associa- 
tion, intended expressly to make us 
well acquainted with the numbers, 
size, position, and shape of the holes 
in that aforesaid garment, as also 
with the expediency and probable 
prospect of procuring such patches, 
needle and thread, and workmanship, 
as shall be required to repair these 
deplorable holes, supposing them to 
be past fine-drawing. It is, indeed, 
to the contents of a blue book we 
desire to draw the attention of our 
readers—contents which we shall, in 
this article, allow to speak very much 
for themselves ; and if readers, in- 
dignant at our enacting the part of 
transcribers rather than critics, shall 
determine to forego the perusal of 
our extracts, and Setake themselves 
to the document itself, we believe 
that our pains shall not have been 
taken in vain after all. The docu- 

ment in question is the report made 
to her Majesty by certain Commis- 
sioners, whose names we subjoin,* 
whose appointment dates from the 


*Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, m.p.; A. S. Stafford, Esq., m.p.; Sir H. K. 
Storks, x.c.s.; Dr. Andrew Smith, Director-General of the Army Medical 
Department ; Dr. V. Alexander, c.s. ; Sir Thomas Phillips; J. R. Martin, Esq., 
F.R.S.; Sir James Clark, Bart., m.p.; Dr. T, Sutherland. 
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5th of May, 1857, and whose appointed 

was, in their own ae -—“to 
inquire into the sanitary condition of 
the British army, the state of the 
army hospitals, and the rank, pay, 
emoluments, and efficiency of the 
army medical department, and to 
report what measures we think ad- 
visable for the prevention of sickness 
and the treatment of disease in your 
Majesty’s forces.” 

framing this report, the Com- 
missioners state that they have made 
large use of existing documents touch- 
ing upon the matters in question, such 
as the reports and evidence of the 
Commission upon the state of the 
Army Hospitals in the East ; that of 
inquiry into the ounenee of the Army 
in the Crimea, and of its Sanitary 
Commissioners ; that of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee on the Medical 
Department of the Army ; and certain 
statistical parliamentary papers on 
sickness, mortality, and invaliding 
among the troops—presented in 1838- 
9-40-1, and ’53. They have them- 
selves examined more than fifty wit- 
nesses combatant, medical and ad- 
ministrative officers, civil engineers, 
physicians and surgeons. The last 
name on the catalogue of persons 
under examination is that of Miss 
Florence Nightingale. And since 
that neneTeen name thus finds itself 
at once under our pen, we may, per- 
haps, venture upon, what almost 
amounts to an impertinence, a few 
words of admiration. 

When that lady’s name is men- 
tioned—“ a possession for ever” of 
glory to English womanhood—there 
18 no man, woman, or child, who 
knows not of what a heart mention 

been made; but we question 
whether it be so widely known, what 
manner of brain it is which controls 
the admirable impulses of that great 


Now, it may seem a strange school 
information upon such a matter, 
when we refer our readers to ques- 
tions and answers in the appendix to 
a official blue book ; but we do so 
m all seriousness. Let any one only 
tead attentively the thirty pages of 
Nightingale’s evidence therein 
contained, and we shall marvel greatly 
if thereafter her name do not appear 
to him a symbol, little less expressive 
of female intelligence than he now 
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knows it to be of female devotion. 
Largeness and completeness of con- 
ception, grasp of principle and minute 
perception of detail, singular clearness 
and closeness of calculation, unerrin 
accuracy, rare statistical ability and 
evident administrative capacity, an 
almost humorous astuteness and keen 
perception of character, united, how- 
ever, as might be expected, with a 
noble simplicity and generous force, 
may be traced throughout her evi- 
dence by indications so little doubt- 
ful, that whatever previous ignorance 
of the subject, or want of interest in 
it, the reader may bring to the peru- 
sal, he will have gained at least an 
— into a mind so well worthy to 
be known, that this opportunity of 
partially gauging it shall ever appear 
to him to have been a high gratifica- 
tion. It is by quoting a passage of 
Miss Nightingale’s evidence, that we 
can, perhaps, most effectually discover 
by what necessity the appointment of 
any such commission as that in ques- 
tion was not only justified, but im- 
peratively demanded. We give it as 
it stands in the Appendix :— 


**To ascertain the efficiency of the 
sanitary or medical organization of the 
army, it should be tested by results 
in peace and in war?—Certainly, in 
both. 

‘¢ What tests, under those two condi- 
tions, exist, and are available for our 
instruction, particularly in reference to 
the state of war?—The barrack and 
military hospital exist at home and in 
the colonies as tests of our sanitary 
condition in peace; and the histories of 
the Peninsular war, of the Walcheren, 
and the late Crimean expeditions, exist 
as tests of our sanitary condition in the 
state of war. 

** Ts it necessary that you should refer 
at all to the hospitals of Scutari or the 
Crimea, as inquiries on these subjects 
have already been instituted?—We have 
much more information on the sanitary 
history of the Crimean campaign than 
we have on any other. It is a complete 
example —history does not afford its 
equal—of neglects committed, of conse- 
quences suffered, of remedies applied, 
of results obtained. It is the whole 
experiment on a colossal scale. In all 
other examples, the fourth step has 
been wanting to complete the solution 
of the problem. We had, in the first 
seven months of the Crimean campaign, 
a mortality of sixty per cent. per annum 

i alone—a mortality which 
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exceeds that of the great plague, which 
bears the same proportion to the healthy 
that the mortality in many hospitals 
does to the sick, and that the mortality 
in cholera does to the attacks; that is 
to say, that there died out of the army 
in the Crimea as many as ordinarily die 
out of sick. We had during the last 
seven months of the war, a mortality 
among our sick greatly less than that 
among our healthy men at home, and a 
mortality among our troops in the last 
five months, two-thirds only of what it 
is among our troops at home. Is not 
this the most complete experiment in 
army hygiene? We cannot try this ex- 
periment over again for the benefit of 
inquirers at home, like a chemical ex- 
periment. It must be brought forward 
as a historical example.” 


This extract at once relieves us 
from much attempt at explanation. 
It accounts for the strong “local 
colouring’ of much in the volume 
before us ; and it entirely demolishes 
any suspicion that might be enter- 
tained as to the honest intention of 
the whole proceeding. There may 
arise apprehensions, so soon as the 
ominous words “Crimean Inquiry” 
appear upon the surface, that we are 
to be led once more over unhappy 
fields of personal or party accusations, 
defences, and recriminations. But 
such is not the case ; on the contrary, 
we think that the circumstances under 
which, as it appears upon the face of 
the report, this Commission was ap- 
pointed ; and the conjunction—or op- 
position if you will—of certain names 
amongst the advisers of it, and its 
actual members, may be discerned by 
any but the most superficial observer 
to give a trustworthy and honourable 
token of the genuine patriotic spirit 
of our time. We return to our ex- 
tract, and desire to give prominence 
at once to one sentence :— 


**We had, during the last seven 
months of the war, a mortality among 
our sick greatly less than that among 
our healthy men at home; and a mor- 
tality among our troops in the last five 
months, two-thirds only of what it is 
among our troops at home |” 


How fruitfully pregnant that sen- 
tence is, needs not to be remarked ; 
and foreign as it is, undoubtedly, to 
the purpose with which we now 
write, we cannot abstain from re- 
marking what a strange but certain 
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indication is here given of the capa- al 
city for receiving education from the of 
teaching of circumstances possessed a 
by the British - Indeed, when m 
contrasted with w at is now known Ww 
to have been the final sanitary state alc 
of our gallant allies, as affected by en 
the stern teachings of the campaign, Ne 
the “condition” to which the British m 
army had been trained by its early 
disasters is one of the most astonishing or 
and instructive points of reflection tor 
remaining to us from the history of did 
the Russian war. oby 

But of the many thoughts to which iC 
the above sentence may give birth, this ife 
one is among the foremost, and the hea 
most urgently practical :—Must there of 
not be something alarmingly unsatis- sab 
factory in the healthy, or even normal self 
condition of our troops at home, when but 
it is possible that the mortality of our rect 
army in the field should, under any on 
circumstances, fall so far below that elog 
of the troops at home in such a we 
country as our own, “which is not affir 
only the healthiest, but which pos- gray 
-sesses the greatest facility of commu- is th 
nication, and the greatest abundance any 
of supply in Europe.” Something the | 
unsatisfactory indeed! Yes! and how ditie 
unsatisfactory the result of the Com- of t 
missioners’ inquiry demonstrates after deay 
a fashion, which, we take it, will the 
startle any but those who have already tary 
investigated the matter with a dili- § in tl 
gence and an accuracy more than § Colle 
common. whic 

The magnitude and variety of the J Misgi 
causes which have roused the martial | own 
spirit of the nation, and quickened J abled 
to intensity all its sympathies for its J Wwouk 
defenders, within these last few | done 
eventful years, have, perhaps, given § & pla 
a fictitious distance to reminiscences J shoul 
which yet must be fresh in the recol- J takin; 
lection of many readers. For the | togetl 
time is not so remote since the dead J the c 
walls of our larger towns were pla- J dier’s 

carded with soul-harrowing appeals, | Ress 1 
the work of the Peace Society, dissua- | ignom 
sive from enlistment, and illustrated | Wheth 
by pictorial representations of the ter- | Would 
rors of torturing “triangles” and the | Moral 
corrective “cat.” Onthoseadmonitory § Jeant’s 
cartoons, “intending recruits” were J Would 
exhorted to gaze, and behold how § lad” w 
luckless lads, in regimental trowsers, | Her 
and with bared back, quivered be-§ Peace 
neath the ninefold bite of the feline | the-sex 
scourge, which gigantic drummers jects i 
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alternately wielded, under the scowl 


















































g of a serjeant, who might have sat for 
d a fancy portrait of the latest cruel 
n murderer hanged, and of an officer 
n whose cocked hat and spurs could 
e alone mar the completeness of his 
Vv embodiment of the true type of a 
n, Nero, a Domitian, or a king of the 
h most voraciously Cannibal Island. 
ly That these “ Abschreckungs-bilder,” 
1g or “ Deterrent-images,” as our Teu- 
yn tonic brethren would designate them, 
of did never destroy the influence of 
obviously flattered and over-drawn 
ch ictures of the glories of military 
Lis life, presented upon the printed bills, 
he headed also by pictorial illustrations 
re of mounted and plumed warriors, 
is- sabreing prostrate foes with heroic 
val self-possession, such as are distri- 
en buted, at times, by the hand of the 
yur nung sexjoant, and commented 
ny on by his manly and persuasive 
hat eloquence—is more, of course, than 
a we can assert; but what we will 
not affirm, with all the sober and sad 
\08- vity which the matter demands, 
nu- is this—that if the Peace Society, or 
nee any other association of noodles for 
‘ing the promotion of mischievous absur- 
LOW dities, should again try the patience 
om- of their fellow-countrymen, by en- 
fter | deavouring to prejudice the youth of 
will the nation against entering its mili- 
addy tary service, they have at hand here, 
dili- | in the contents of this blue book, a 
than § collection of facts and materials upon 
which to found appeals to selfish 
‘the 9} misgivings and fears, such as their 
rtial {| Own misdirected ingenuity never en- 
en abled them to light upon. There 
yr its | Would, after all, be no great disservice 
few | done to the recruiting of our army, if 
given | ® placard like those to which ye refer, 
ences | Should, by chance, deter a lad from 
recol- | taking the serjeant’s shilling, who, 
the | together with an undefined desire for 
dead | the change and adventure of a sol- 
» pla- | dier’s life, has yet a lurking conscious- 
peals, J Ress that he is a likely subject for 
jssua- | Wnominious penalties. We doubt 
trated | Whether such a despondent hopeful 
he ter- | Would ever come up fairly to the 
nd the | Moral standard which even the ser- 
nitory | jeant’s not over-nice discrimination 
> were § Would desiderate for the “spirited 
1 how § lad” whois to don, under his auspices, 
vwsers, {| Mer Majesty’s uniform. But if the 
ed be Society should succeed in fixing 
» feline serious attention of the best sub- 
mmers in the classes from which our 





Tecruits are drawn, upon the facts 
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and figures of this report, then, in- 
deed, might a formidable check be 
given to the enlistment of the best 
raw material for the forming of 
British soldiers ; nor need their re- 
formed placards be destitute of every 
sort of picturesque embellishment, 
albeit the nature of them would un- 
doubtedly become more abstruse, for 
the coloured and multiform diagrams 
of its appendix would furnish them 
in great number and variety. Those 
facts, figures, and diagrams establish 
the discouraging truth, that by enter- 
ing the ranks of Her Majesty’s army, 
the récruit sacrifices one-half of his 
chances of averagelongevity ; and that, 
not by affronting the risks and perils 
of service in distant and shifting 
climates ; but by remaining quietly 
and comfortably in barracks at home ! 

If we shall take the average rate of 
mortality, per thousand, amongst our 
soldiers over the whole empire, at 
home and abroad, and compare it with 
that among one thousand males of the 
same ages as the soldier, in the gene- 
ral population of England and Wales 
the excess of the soldiers’ as compared 
with the civilians’ rate is, to be sure, 
sufficiently formidable. We are, at 
starting, enabled, by the Commission- 
ers, to do this for a period of time 
extending from 1839 to 1853; and 
there is matter enough for reflection, 
when we find that excess to amount 
to the difference between 32°99 deaths 
per thousand yearly in the army, and 
9°2 per thousand yearly in our general 
male population. 

To appreciate the importance of 
this fact, it must be borne in mind 
that the whole army consists of care- 
fully picked lives. ‘All men offerin 
to enlist, who have signs of physica 
weakness, or of tendency to disease, 
are rejected, and even after accept- 
ance, can be discharged on the repre- 
sentation of the regimental surgeon, 
at any period within three years from 
their ission, and all these rejected 
lives are thrown back on the civil 
population.” Yet, at the very outset 
of inquiry, we come across such a 
significant fact as this, “that, whereas 
the deaths in the general English 
male population at the army ages, 
during the fifteen years given above, 
calculated at the annual average of 
9°2 per thousand, would have been 
16211, the deaths in the British 
army at home and abroad were 
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58°139, being an excess of deaths 
among soldiers of no less than 41°928.” 

But, as the Commissioners them- 
selves admit— 


**Tt may fairly be objected to this 
comparison, that the civilians in England 
are living in their own country, and in 
a temperate and healthy climate; where- 
as a large portion of the army is serving 
in every part of the globe, and is ex- 
posed to every vicissitude both of tem- 
perature and climate.” 


Therefore, leaving this comparison out 
of question for the moment, we return 
to our assertion, that, by simply en- 
tering the ranks of Her Majesty’s 
army, the recruit unknowingly throws 
away, as matters now stand, one-half 
of his chances of average life, though 
he should encounter no military dan- 
gers nor hardships, other than are in- 
curred by remaining in barracks at 
home. e proof lies in the sub- 
joined tables, showing the comparative 
mortality of the Army at home: 


*“‘Of the male civil population of 
England and Wales, between the same 
ages as the soldiers, irrespective of the 
occupations in which they are engaged, 
and of the healthiest and unhealthiest 
portions of it, as stated by the Registrar- 
General :— 

** Rates of Mortality, per 1,000 per an- 
num, effective men of all ages, of the 
Army at home: 

Total, . ° . . . . 

Household Cavalry, . . ° 

Dragoon Guards and Dragoons, . 

Foot Guards, ° . ° + 20°4 

Infantry of the Line, . ° 18°7 


** Population of England and Wales, 
army ages; 
Town and country population, . 9°2 
Country alone, . . < o: an 
**One of the unhealthiest towns, army 
ages; 
Manchester, ° ° ° « 124 
** Rates of Mortality, per 1,000 men, of 
the Army at home, and of the English 
civil male population, at correspond- 
ing quinquennial periods, as stated 
by the Registrar-General ; 
Ages, 20 to 25—civilians, . 
soldiers, . 


17°5 
11°0 
13°3 


x» 25 to 30—civilians, ° 
soldiers, ° 

» 30 to 35—civilians, . - 10° 
soldiers, . . 18 

» 85 to 40—civilians, . - 116 

soldiers, . - 19°83” 


From this it appears that if the 
army at home were as healthy as the 
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population from which it is drawn, 
soldiers would die at one-half the rate 
at which they die now ! 

But, startling as this conclusion is, 
it does not, by any means, display 
the full extent of the evil. It must 
not be forgotten that the apparent 
unhealthiness of the army, composed 
as it is, moreover, of picked lives, is 
considerably diminished by the con- 
tinual process of invaliding : whilst 


“Its apparent health is maintained 
by the continual influx of fresh lives in 
the place of those which are weeded out 
by that process, by which means a large 
number of men, whose physical powers 
are exhausted, are thrown back on the 
civil population, while their removal 
lowers the rates of mortality of the 
army, though their deaths are owing to 
the military service which first under- 
mined their health. To institute a fair 
comparison of the effects of human 
health and life, of an average character, 
by military service, as compared with 
civil occupations, an estimated amount 
of mortality should be added to the 
army rates for those who, from sickness 
or conscious inability, do not offer them- 
selves, or who offer themselves and are 
rejected on examination for enlistment ; 
and the deaths of invalids and pensioners 
should be transferred to the army rates 
from the civil rates, in which they are 
now included. The civil population, 
however, even under this mode of com- 
parison, would still include deformed 
persons, idiots, lunatics, and those dregs 
of the population whose habits are such 
as to preclude the possibility of their 
offering themselves for military service, 
and, indeed, unfit them for any occu- 
pation.” 


The limits of this article will not 
allow us to follow the report, even 
into an abstract of the materials fur- 
nished by Mr. Neison, for establish- 
ing comparisons between the rates of 
mortality of the soldier and civilians 
of different classes and occupations. 
The use made of them by the Com- 
missioners is ample, searching, and 
minute. We will not here record by 
how much the mortality of our troops 
exceeds that of agricultural labourers; 
of dwellers in towns, whose trades 
are carried on either wholly or par- 
tially out of doors; of night-printers, 
employed six nights out of the seven; 
nay, even of miners, who work under 
ground by shifts through day and 
night. But as a very complete and 
intelligible specimen of the compari- 
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sons in question, we subjoin the fol- 
lowing extract :— 

“The duty of the ae affords an 
almost complete parallel with that of 
the soldier, except that it is more severe, 
being more continuous in its hours, and 
recurring more frequently. The sentry 
duty in the army is regulated in the 
fullowing manner :—The guard remains 
on duty 24 hours, which is divided into 
three reliefs, each man being two hours 
onsentry, and four hours off; during 
the four hours’ interval, he remains in 
the guard-room, and sleeps, if so dis- 
esl. on the guard-rcom bed—an in- 
clined plane at one end of the room. 
This practice is so far objectionable, 
that the guard-rooms are confined and 
hot, and the man lies down to sleep in 
his great coat, which is often wet; and 
he is frequently roused from his sleep 
in a state of profuse perspiration to go 
out into the cold air, for his turn of sen- 
try duty. 

* “The police duty is divided into three 
relays, two for the day, and one for the 
night. The first relay commences duty 
at 6,a.m., and is relieved at 10, a.m., 
by the second relay. The first relay re- 
commences duty at 2, p.m., and is again 
relieved at 6, p.m., by the second rear 
whose duty ends at 10, p.m. The night 
constable begins his duty at 10 o’clock, 
and continues on his bait without relief 
till 6 o’clock on the following morning; 
and that for every night in the week. 

**The police night-duty is, therefore, 
far more severe than that of the army, 
yet the mortality of the Household Ca- 
valry,=1}; Dragoons,=1,4,;; Infantry 
of the Line,=2; Foot Guards,—2,, 
times as great as that of the police, 
whose rate of mortality is only 8922 
per 1,000.” 


In this comparison, as indeed in all 
those others which we have not here 
shown, we may remark upon the 
differences of rate exhibited, not only 
between the soldiers and the body of 
men with whom they are contrasted, 
but between different portions of the 
troops themselves; and we may state 
at once, that the order in which these 
differences show themselves, is found 
to be constant in all the comparisons. 
That is to say, the Household Cavalry 
stands at the head, exhibiting a sani- 
tary condition superior to that of the 
cavalry at large; which arm of the 
service ranks, in this respect, su- 

rior to the infantry of the line; 

er Majesty’s Foot Guards occupying, 
finally, the lowest and most deplorable 
situation of all. 
is circumstance, of itself, meets 
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and overthrows another, and not un- 
important objection, which might be 
made to the fairness of the compari- 
son, even between troops at home 
and the mass of our civilians. 

For, it may be said, that although 
the former are indeed now quartered 
within the limits of these islands, 
many who have served abroad in such 
unhealthy climates as the East and 
West Indies, may have brought home 
thence the seeds of deadly disease. 
To this, there is an obvious answer :— 

**That the Guards, who have the 
highest rates of mortality of all the 
troops serving in the United Kingdom, 
do no Indian nor Colonial duty, and the 


majority of the cavalry serves almost 
as exclusively at home.’ 


If the soldier’s be a “picked life,” 
as contrasted with that of the aver- 
age civilian, so is the Guardsman’s 
a “picked life,” as contrasted with 
that of the average soldier; and, 
therefore, it is not as a curious sta- 
tistical anomaly that the attention 
of the reader should be fixed on the 
Guardsman’s extreme unhealthiness, 
but as upon a most significant fact, 
pregnant, in all probability, with mat- 
ter which will assist in answering 
the great question—Whence arises 
the evil sanitary condition of the 
soldier? 

Before proceeding to notice the 
answer which the Commissioners give 
to that all-important query, we must 
call attention to the results of certain 
comparisons, instituted between the 
classes of mortality from disease pre- 
valent in the army at home. 

Seven-ninths of the mortality in 
the British infantry at home are due 
to two classes of disease alone, name- 
ly, to zymotic diseases, such as fever 
cholera, diarrhoea; and to chest an 
tubercular diseases, such as consump- 
tion, asthma, spitting of blood, and 
soforth. Although the former, or 
zymotic class, causes amongst our 
troops a mortality more than double 
of that which it produces in civil life, 
yet its action upon the soldier is not 
one-half as deadly as is that of the 
class of pulmonary diseases. Indeed, 
it is demonstrated, that of the entire 
number of deaths, from all causes, in 
the army, diseases of the lungs con- 
stitute the following proportion : 
in the cavalry, 53°9 per cent.; in the 
infantry of the line, 57'277 per cent. ; 
and in the Guards, 67°683 per cent. ! 
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In civil life, at the soldier’s ages, 
the deaths by pulmonary diseases are 
6'3 per 1,000 yearly; they amount in 
the cavalry to 7°3 ; in the infantry of 
the line to 10°2; in the Guards to 
13°8 per 1,000! 

Now, the causes which various 
witnesses have assigned for these fear- 
ful and excessive rates of mortality 
are fourfold:—1, night duty; 2, want 
of exercise and suitable employment ; 
3, intemperate and debauched habits; 
4, crowding and insufficient ventila- 
tion, and nuisances arising from lat- 
rines and defective sewerage in bar- 
racks. The comparison shown above, 
with the police, justifies, in our opi- 
nion, the comparatively little import- 
ance attached to the first of these 
heads by the commission. Upon the 
second, the evidence of Colonel Lind- 
say deserves to be well considered : 
speaking of the soldier’s daily life, 
he says, that 


** Perhaps no living individual suffers 
more than he from ennui. He has no 
employment save his drill and his duties; 
these are of a most monotonous and un- 
interesting description, so much so, that 
you cannot increase their amount with- 
out wearying and disgusting him. All 
he has to do is under restraint ; he is not 
like a working-man or artisan ; a work- 
ing man digs and his mind is his own, an 
artisan is interested in the work in which 
he is engaged; but a soldier has to give 
you all his attention, and he has nothing 
to show for the work done.” 


This evil the Commissioners propose 
to meet by giving increased facilities 
and encouragement for all athletic 
games. They recommend that wher- 
ever and whenever possible, the men 
be employed on different kinds of la- 
bour ; and that inquiry should bemade 
into the system o tic exercises 
in use in the oan army. 

With regard to the third assigned 
cause, although they make due allow- 
ance for the mischiefs wrought by a 
certain class of debauchery, they arrive 
at the conclusion, which we are by no 
means inclined to dispute, that, “if by 
intemperance be meant drinking to 
intoxication, there is no reason to 
think that the soldier is more intem- 
perate than the average of the social 
class to which he belongs.” That in- 
temperance, however, in the army, is 
as grievous an enemy to the well-being 
of its victims as elsewhere, they by no 
means attempt to deny, and leaving 


out of question, that which is certainly 
a their province, its punishment 
as a military crime, they have made 
certain recommendations which, if 
adopted, will prove the most effectual 
means of combating the moral and 
social evil. For the Commissioners 
strongly insist upon the advantage of 
providing the soldier with some day- 
room or sitting-room in barracks ; and 
in our belief it is impossible to over- 
rate the value of the refuge thus af- 
forded from the taproom of the can- 
teen, to the listless ‘ennuyé of which 
Colonel Lindsay speaks; or of the 
possibility of social intercourse else- 
where than in that crowded room 
which now serves the soldier in bar- 
racks for dormitory and refectory in 
one. 

We now come to the monster mis- 
chief, which the Commissioners are 
agreed to set forth as the main deter- 
mining cause, not only of the exces- 
sive mortality, but of the peculiar 
class of it which may be said to deci- 
mate the ranks of our soldiery. It 
may be named in a word, Barrack 
Accommodation. A pauper in a Scotch 
workhouse enjoys, according to the 
evidence of Sir John M‘Neill, a mini- 
mum of 480 cubic feet per bed, in the 
dormitory, which he is never permitted 
to occupy by day. Now the minimum 
of cubic space allotted by the regula- 
tions to the British soldier for the 
room in which he is to eat as well as 
sleep, and pass, if he will, the greater 
part of his spare time, amounts only 
to 450 feet; and the report before us 
exhibits returns which will show that 
in a majority of cases, even this mini- 
mum is not attained, and that in a 
number of barracks there is a defi- 
ciency of one-third, and, in some in- 
stances, of more than one-half of thein- 
sufficient space allotted by regulation. 
Conceive a barrack-room crowded to 
this extent; let it be, as in nine cases 
out of ten, so constructed as to pre- 
clude the ible admission of a tho- 
rough draft; provide the occupiers of 
beds standing little more, sometimes 
indeed a little less, than one foot dis- 
tant from each other, with no better 
provision for the most necessary wants 
than foul wooden tubs saturated with 
ammoniacal deposit ; take the men in 
whom a long course of breathing such 
an atmosphere as must result from 
these arrangements, has deposited the 
inevitable seeds of consumption and 
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tubercular disease, expose them, even 
occasionally on guard, to wet and cold, 
and then marvel, if you can, at the 
terrible fact, that the mortality from 
chest and tubercular diseases alone, in 
the infantry on home service exceeds 
the total mortality, from all causes, 
among the civil population at the same 


es. 

PBut, as it will be remembered, the 
ravages of this class of disease are less 
severe in the cavalry, more severe in 
the Guards, than among the infantry 
of the line; let those who know the 
relativesuperiority of cavalry quarters, 
the relative inferiority of barrack ac- 
commodation in London, understand 
how these differences clinch the nails 
of the Commissioners’ arguments on 
this topic. Again, it was stated 
above, that zymotic diseases contri- 
buted in a fearful proportion to morta- 
lity among our troops—slaying indeed 
of their number, annually, as many 
men as die of the more prevalent chest 
complaints amongst civilians. Well, 
let the reader, without forgetting what 
the barrack-room has been shown to 
be, follow the inquiry into the more 
general question of sewage and drain- 

e in the barracks themselves, and 

ere will remain upon his mind, we 
apprehend, unless the simplest ele- 
ments of sanitary science are unknown 
to him, very little farther doubt as to 
the correct answer to the query— 
Whence arises this evil sanitary con- 
dition of the soldier? 

The answer thus found and given, 
forthwith there arises the farther 
problem of discovering and applying 
an effectual remedy. That discovery 
iseasy enough. Indeed the term dis- 
covery can scarcely be used with fit- 
ness of the solution of any such ele- 
mentary problem in sanitary science. 
Few persons of intelligence, nowadays, 
will be found to quarrel with the eer 
emptory tone of that distinguished 
maineaey, Dr. Sutherland, when he 
says :-— 


** T have heard all the reasons assigned 
for the extravagantly high mortality ex- 
isting in the army, and I can see no 
reason whatever why, if sanitary measures 
were applied with due intelligence to 
barracks, most of the excessive mortality 
in the army might not be swept away.” 


“Tfsanitary measures were applied.” 
Just so! it is precisely concerning the 
application that doubts may be enter- 


tained. We grant that the publication 
of this report, which is an act of cour- 
age worthy of British statesmen, may 
fairly be considered, likewise, as a 
ty of a determination to act no 
ess than to inquire. But it must be 
remembered that there is in official 
pa in every department, a trul 
ormidable vis inertie, before whic 
vigorous determinations to act are 
apt to dwindle and die. And in mili- 
tary official quarters, above all, there 
has been, if there is not now, a singular 
tendency to ignore, if not to thwart 
the progress more especially of sanitary 
reform. We need not travel out of 
the record to establish this, but will 
again give an extract from the report 
in co ation :— 


‘*For many years the pestilential 
state of the Tower ditch was represented 
by the medical officers of the Guards, as 
a cause of. the great prevalence of fever 
in the garrison. ‘The military authori- 
ties declined to drain the ditch, and the 
nuisance remained undisturbed till, after 
some years, the alarm created in the 
minds of the inhabitants of Tower-hill 
by the extent of typhus prevailing in 
the garrison, canna them to reconsider 
the question, The ditch was drained, 
and the type of fever has since been 
much mitigated, and the cases have 
diminished in frequency. 

** A supply of good water has in the 
same way been introduced, after the 
remonstrances of the medical officers had 
been for years neglected, during which 
time the men used water taken from 
the Thames immediately opposite the 
Tower, and filtered through gravel, but 
which remained so full of animalcules, 
that a witness stated he avoided using 
it even for washing, until it had been 
boiled. Again, when it was proposed, 
for health’s sake, to move the men from 
the old into the newly-erected barrack 
in the Tower, in which some stores, 
consisting chiefly of blankets, had been 
temporarily placed, and to transfer the 
latter to the quarters vacated by the 
men, the proposal was negatived on the 
ground that the blankets would be injured 
by the damp ! Fortunately, this objection 
was brought under the notice of the 
Duke of Wellington, and the new bar- 
rack was given up to the use of the 
troops.” 


Well may the Commissioners add 
the sentence :— 


*«Tf at the head-quarters of the British 
army and in the Queen’s Guards, sani- 
tary precautions can be so neglected, it 
scarcely requires evidence to establish 
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the necessity of enforcing greater care 
in this respect on other and more distant 
stations.” 


Moreover, it must be evident to 
every one, that the removal of such 
long tolerated and accumulated mis- 
chiefs, the necessary alterations and 
improvements of existing barracks, 
the precautions to be taken liberally 
in new constructions, must involve in 
the present andin the future, increased 
expenditure. We will not pause for 
a moment to argue, that in such ex- 

nditure, so long as it be well regu- 
ated, there is, of course, a t and 
sound economy; but we will venture 
to suggest, that the right appreciation, 
by public opinion, of the facts here 
Buleeni, and the pressure which that 
opinion would be poonene to put 
upon government, if action were un- 
necessarily delayed, might prove of 
great use, both in overcoming official 
prejudices, and in rendering it impos- 
sible for any “school” or “ party” 
in the House of Commons to oppose 
effectually, upon financial grounds, the 
ane of reform in these matters. 

ndeed, since we have thus introduced 
mention of the House, we will not 
hesitate from calling upon our own 
Irish representatives especially, with- 
out distinction of religious or political 
opinion, to make themselves masters 
of a matter in which Irishmen have 
so near and dear and constant an in- 
terest. Surely, not one of them can 
need seriously to be reminded of the 
eat, we had almost written the un- 
ue proportion of stalwart and spirited 
recruits whom Ireland contributes to 
those glorious ranks of the British 
army, which ignorance and neglect of 
sanitary science are still thinning ina 
manner so cruel and so wanton. The 
most gifted of our representatives 
could hardly find a task more worthy 
of his perseverance and patriotic 
energy, than to watch over and urge 
forward theaction of the authorities in 
a matter such as this ; nor need any 
Irishman consider it an insignificant 
circumstance, that in the signatures 
of this report, the second name which 
occurs is that of the honoured and 
lamented Augustus Stafford. 

In following the course of the 
report, we cannot any longer keep to 
it as closely and minutely as hitherto. 
We must not enter in any detail upon 
its conclusions in respect of encamp- 


ments, invaliding, clothing, rations, 
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or cooking ; but we cannot refrain 
from observing that the stress laid 
upon this last Fane by the Commis- 
sioners is such as must commend their 
decisions to the liveliest sympathies 
of the Crimean Culinary Commander 
himself, the incomparable Alexis 
Soyer. They must have caught from 
the inspiration of his genius, the fer- 
vour of that conviction, in the strength 
of which they demand the total and 
immediate repeal of those regulations 
by which io Meme Guards have con- 
demned the British soldier to “ bouilli 
a perpetuité,” “penal boiled beef for 
life.” By their counsels, hencefor- 
ward, shall “regenerated gastrono- 
my,” armed cap a pie, with stewpan, 
ingpan, and gridiron, force her 
triumphant way, at spit’s point, not 
only into hospital kitchens, but into 
the very penetralia of those benighted 
barrack Kitchens themselves, where 
the Demon Insipidity has throned 
herself despotically from time imme- 
morial, upon the monotonous and anti- 
quated boiling coppers. Neither, 
indeed, can we afford space for any 
detailed examination of the results of 
such investigations as were made by 
the Commissioners into the existing 
state and condition of certain hospitals 
in England — investigations whieh 
bring to light facts most painful, most 
humiliating, and not seldom intensely 
ludicrous, in spite of their seriously 
mischievous character. We have ad- 
visedly written “in England,” for the 
army general hospitals, and agglome- 
rations of regimental hospitals, in Ire- 
land, receive only incidental mention. 
But our English friends must pardon 
us for saying, that certain administra- 
tive incongruities are brought to light 
savouring so strongly of the practical 
bull, as to favour the notion that this 
race of blunders can thrive elsewhere 
than upon Irish soil. Who imagines 
that the bit we subjoin, is a fragment 
of a report upon some establishment 
in Dublin, or in Cork, rather than 
upon so entirely an English affair as 
the general hospital at Chatham ?— 


** Before a certain hour in the morn- 
ing, when the extras for the day are 
prescribed and the provisions sent for, 
it is not possible to give chicken or beef 
tea for a patient requiring immediate 
support, the regulation not permitting 
any stock of meat to be kept in the hos- 
pital, nor more to be purchased than the 
exact amount prescribed for the day’s 
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use of the patients; the object of this 
regulation being to against the 

urloining of meat, that object is secured 
by there being no meat to purloin,” 


Exquisite ! we envy the Right Hon. 
Chairman the penning of that last sen- 
tence. We should have hesitated to 
question a prior the Hibernian origin 
of the constructive arrangements, 
whereby stone staircases are provided 
for hospital wards, to secure safety 
in case of fire, but are themselves 
provided with landings and lobbies 
entirely of wood, thus cutting off 
all communication in case of fire be- 
tween the endangered ward and the 
salutary stairs! It is Brompton 
hospital, however, which presents 
us with this anomaly. Should Mr. 
Dickens, undeterred by the grave 
rebukes of the Hdinburgh Review, 
determine at any time to favour his 
readers with a sequel to his famous 
chapter on the Exploits of the Circum- 
locution Office, and the working of 
the “Way not to Do it ;” he might 
do worse, we take it, than ponder the 
following. The intrusive numerals 
are our Own. 


‘« The army hospitals are dependent(1) 
on the Inspector-General of Fortifica- 
tions for their repairs, and (2) on the 
Barrack Department for their stores, 
furniture, hospital dresses, and equip- 
ments. With the exception of some ar- 
ticles which are provided by(3) the pur- 
veyor, they are dependent abroad on(4) 
the Commissariat for their rations, 
though the purveyor is empowered, if 
the rations be defective, to buy butchers’ 
meat at a rate exceeding the Commissa- 
riat — by ld. apound. The medical 
comforts are provided by (5) the pur- 
veyor, and the drugs by (6)the Director- 
General. The engineer and barrack 
departments are set in motion by requi- 
sitions made upon them. They are in 
no other respect responsible for the 
state or the wants of the general hospi- 
tals, nor are they called upon by the 
nature of their duties to be present in 
them. If furniture, beds, or utensils of 
any description are required, the prin- 
cipal medical officer makes his requisi- 
tion on the purveyor, who again makes 
his requisition on the barrack-master, 
who supplies the stores required if they 
be on a certain authorized list—if not, 
then the purveyor applies to the War 
Office, and is or is not authorized to 
purchase them himself. .... 

*« If the building be defective, the ven- 
tilation inadequate, or the drainage im- 
perfect, the same process is gone 
through, beginning with the medical 
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officer, passing through the barrack- 
master, and ending in the engineer's 
department.” 


Ending there, indeed ; and in such 
@ manner as one can hardly bring 
oneself to believe, so complete is the 
result of this endeavour “not to do 
it ;’? witness the, Director-General 
who— 


‘* Has placed before us correspond- 
ence of various dates, in which an engi- 
neer officer refused, on the ground that 
it appeared to him unnecessary, to exe- 
cute a work which in the opinion of the 
medical officer was requisite for the 
health of the patients, the opinion of the 
engineer overruling the professional opinion 
of the medical ad and even of the 

irector- General.” 


Licence of modern novelists! we 
wonder whether Mr. Dickens in his 
happiest humour, ever pitched upon 
anything so perfect as the arrange- 
ment by which “in the army hospital 
the personal linen only is washed in 
the ey and the bedding is sent 
to the barrack department, which 
is a subject of complaint.” Well 
certainly, there are people who woul 
complain of angelic order, rather than 
cease their unreasonable grumblings ! 
Or shall we cite the other arrange- 
ment, by which— 

**The barrack department supplies 
round towels for the lavatory, but not 
square ones as it possesses none, those 
being bought by the purveyor; the 
barrack-master supplies saucepans and 
boilers, and the purveyor pudding-dishes, 
gridirons, and frying-pans.” 


If these be among the ludicrous 
anomalies, we fear that others must 
come under the far more serious heads 
of painful and humiliating. What, 
for instance, shall be said of the infor- 
mation thus given— 


**No cup, saucer, or earthenware 
mug is issued. Themen refuse to drink 
out of the tin mugs, which are soon 
corroded, and present a dirty unpleasant 
appearance ; nor is it possible to drink 
any hot liquid from them, as they ab- 
sorb and retain the heat, and become too 
hot to admit of contact with the lips. 
The men drink their tea and coffee from 
the bowl at breakfast, as alsoat dinner, 
first their soup and then their beer; no 
glass is used for the men, even when 
taking medicine. 

“ When the wards are full, the. allow- 
ance of space is very small ; smaller, in 
fact, than that laid down in the hospital 
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regulations—not being well ventilated, 
they are remarkably foul in the morning. 

“ Thewater-closets are badly contrived 
and not in good order. The privies out- 
side are very offensive, and are close to 
one of the wards, and to the kitchen, 
where great annoyance is experienced 
from the smell. The drainage is very 
defective. I have been trying for 
twenty years to get drains made. ‘There 
are none to the privies, and two or three 
times they have had to be opened close 
to the cook-house. The smell is hor- 
rible. I have known the emptying of 
these privies carried on for ten days or a 
fortnight.” 


High time, certainly, for a commis- 
sion to inquire into such outrageous 
and consistent and prolonged defiance 
of the dictates, we will not say of 
sanitary science, but of common sense 
and decency. We shall, perhaps, 
hardly gain credence when we state 
a fact which has come under our own 
observation concerning the inveterate 
nature of that defiance. In the go- 
vernment plan for the construction of 
the new General Army Hospital at 
Netley, the walls of which are already 
five feet above ground, it had been 
deliberately proposed, and apparently 
sanctioned, to place three water-closets 
upon the southern front of each of 
the four prominent wards, which ad- 
vance from the principal facade of 
the building. is facade is that 
through which the sunshine and the 
sea-breeze alike are to find their way 
into the long series of the sick-wards; 
and lest the disinfectant influence of 
that blessed sunlight should too 
thoroughly purify their atmosphere, 
the penetrating breath of that invi- 
gorating breeze was to waft into their 
recesses the effluvium of those admir- 
ably-disposed closets! Happily our 
Commissioners have been in time to 
interfere effectually in this case, and 
to enforce their own sound sanitary 
doctrine of “ prevention better than 
cur ” 


e. 

It must not, however, be imagined 
that this sanitary doctrine, so sound 
and yet so simple, comes now for the 
first time to the ears of our military 
authorities. 

It would be doing grievous injustice 
to the sense, the science, and the con- 
science of the many admirable medical 
men to be found in the medical de- 
partment of the army, its staff and 
regimental surgeons and moncion, 
to suppose that they have been blin 
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to much of what this report now 
brings into the broad daylight of pub- 
lic information, or careless of the duty 
which lay upon them in the way of 
remonstranceand persuasion. It were 
too much, perhaps, to assert that all 
was known tothem. In spite of long 
practical experience, their seeder ob- 
servations could never have been more 
than partial ; and although the dis- 
closures of the present report will 
not take them by surprise, they will 
find in it such ample material for the 
confirmation or correction of conclu- 
sions drawn from an induction hitherto 
very imperfect, as of necessity they 
could never yet have had at their 
disposal. We are confident that they 
will look upon the report of the 
Commissioners as the work of real 
friends ; and we say this, because we 
know with what noble generosity 
members of the medical profession 
are accustomed to hail, without a 
thought of personal interest, the ap- 
pearance of any true-hearted ally in 
the battle-field on which they them- 
selves are ever waging manful war 
against preventible iene and suf- 
fering. 

Your “true doctor,” accordingly, 
who “goes at disease and sickliness 
with a will, as a true sportsman at 
his game”’—as Mr. Kingsley teaches 
us in his delineation of Tom Thurnall 
—will rejoice without any sort or kind 
of “arrieré pensée,” personal or pro- 
fessional, in the “shop” sense, at the 
endeavours of the Commission to 
secure that sanitary considerations 
shall not be overlooked in the choice 
of sites for encampments, hospitals, 
barracks, and soforth. He aeons 
over their earnest recommendation 
that on such matters medical officers 
shall be invariably consulted. We 
can imagine with how much righteous 
indignation men of science and “men 
of heart,” as the French have it, 
amongst the medical staff of an army, 
have been compelled to witness a 
frequent, reckless, and almost criminal 
waste of gallant lives, by the con- 
ceited and apathetic ignorance of men 
in command of troops. We think 
that out of all the thoughtful and in- 
valuable suggestions contained in the 
report before us, none is of greater 
merit than the following :— 

“We hold that the medical staff of an 
army in the field is incomplete which 
does not include in its ranks a sanitary 
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officer, second in rank to the ay 
medical officer, and attached to the 
Quartermaster-General’s department. 
This officer should be the head of the 
sanitary police of the army; should be 
responsible for all measures to be adopted 
for the prevention of disease ; and should 
report to the Quartermaster-General and 
to the principal medical officer.” 


There is, moreover, in the report 


of the Commissioners not a little, 


which, upon most legitimate grounds, 
both personal and professional, the 
members of the whole army medical 
corps may regard with the highest 
satisfaction. The framers of that 
report show themselves throughout 
imbued with sincere appreciation of 
the real dignity and value of the 
scientific medical character. That 
ne may be read alike in 
their remarks upon the management 
of hospitals, and upon the relative 
importance of the purely medical and 
surgical duties therein performed, com- 
pared with mere administrative func- 
tions ; and in their recognition of the 
fair claims of army medical men to 
some more equitable adjustment of 
honours, rank, pay, and promotion. 
We must leave it to the special organs 
of the medical profession to express 
in detail an approval or disapproval 
of the bulk of the cemmuntaaiiieen 
made by them on this score. Upon 
the proposed system of competitive 
examinations to determine admissions 
into the army medical corps ; upon 
the proposed course of instruction in 
military hygiene, to which accepted 
candidates would be submitted ; upon 
the proposed examination of assistant- 
surgeons previous to promotion to a 
full surgeoncy ; upon the proposed 
abolition of one class of staff-sur- 
geoncies, and the substitution of the 
rank of surgeon-major after a definite 
period of service ; upon the proposed 
increase of rank to be granted to the 
chief medical officer of an army in 
the field ; upon the ees addition 
to the pay of all ranks in the medical 
COrps ; 8 the proposed rotation, or 
roster, of foreign service, and extended 
facilities of leave for the purposes of 
recreation and professional study ; and 
upon many other such topics, patiently 
and considerately handled by the Com- 
missioners, we dare not, now at least, 
attempt to enter. But we trust that 


thisrapid and incomplete enumeration 
ve advanced as 


may prove what we 
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to their appreciation of the honour- 
able services of the army medical 
profession, and their manifest desire 
to obtain, at least, a fair hearing for 
all remonstrances and claims proceed- 
ing from that branch of the service. 
To the force of these remonstrances 
and the justice of these claims, we 
are ourselves far from being indif- 
ferent, and that not without good 
special reasons: for it needs but a 
ym omens acquaintance with the medi- 
cal army list to make any one aware 
of the direct interest which the Uni- 
versity of Dublin must have in the 
welfare and honour of a body on whose 
rolls are inscribed the names of so 
many alumni of the Irish Alma Mater. 

But apart from any such special 
considerations, we are too well aware 
of the nature, the extent, the variety, 
the importance of the army surgeon’s 
work, not to desire heartily that it 
should at all times receive its fair 
wage, so well and hardly earned, 
whether it be paid in the shape of 
honour or emolument. Doubtless 
there is in the position of the medical 
officer in a regiment a certain ano- 
maly ; and the nature of that anomaly 
is not a little intricate. He is the 
man of science and reflection amidst 
men of action and enterprise; not 
simply the non-combatant amongst 
men of the sword. And yet in him 
the contemplative and philosophic 
element must never be permitted to 
interfere with due readiness of deci- 
sion and energy in action; nor will 
his position as a non-combatant ex- 
cuse him from the necessity of bracing 
his mehtal and bodily nerves alike to 
the same contempt of danger and 
death as they must exhibit who cross 
swords with the enemy. If to the 
furnishing of the ideal of an accom- 
plished surgeon, that exquisite fe- 
minine endowment be requisite, “the 
hand of a lady,” not the less requisite 
in any case, and all the more indis- 
pensable in the case of the army sur- 
geon, are those more masculine and 
soldier-like endowments, “the eye of 
an eagle, and the heart of a lion.” 
Scarce a moment’s reflection is needed 
to produce the conviction, that these 
figurative expressions must needs 
have as much of sober truth as poetic 
imagery ; for who shall exaggerate 
the dexterity, the self-possession, the 
firmness, required to perform in the 
open field, or in the crowded trench, 
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on the dangerous outskirts of the fire 
of the enem a , not seldom, within 
its true an y —operations 
which tax the powers of the aan skil- 
ful and the nerves of the most un- 
flinching, when performed in the 
ee and stillness of an admirably- 

is and perfectly-provided ward, 
within the walls of the civil hospital ? 

Carelessness of danger, indeed, re- 
sulting from absorption in a matter 
of urgent importance! We all know 
how to admire it in the case of a 
commanding officer, and Marshal St. 
Arnaud’s eulogy of Lord Raglan’s 
“antique” bravery is readily justified 
by all who have heard the answer 
made by that noble soldier to his 
staff, when, on the day of the Alma, 
they remonstrated with him for ex- 

ing himself to the hottest of the 

e, “Bye and bye, gentlemen, bye 
and bye; I am busy just now, and can 
speak to nobody.” Now we will 
hazard an anecdote of one who was 
at the time a simple assistant sur- 
geon of cavalry, which, without any 
tinge of the “antique” or “heroic,” 
in the epic sense, will yet serve to 
illustrate our meaning. We will 
vouch for its authenticity :— 

“Doctor, dear,” quoth a wounded 
light-bob, with pure Milesian accen- 
tuation, in whose arm—his horse’s 
bridle over his own—a dismounted 
compatriot of the medical order, was 
repairing as best he might, a gash 
from a cuirassier’s sword, by the side 
of a chaussée in Flanders: “Doctor, 
dear! make haste! there is French 
skrimmagers in the wood.” 

Ping! ping! ping! in undoubted 
confirmation. 

“Ah, steady, Pat! steady, we'll 
make a neat thing of it before they 
debouch now.” 

“Mount! doctor, dear, mount! and 
stick in yer spurs. I can see bagnets 
above the bushes, and, faix! thim 
chassoors is on us in a crack.” 

And the man of the musket jumps 
up, and runs for the dear life—small 
blame to him !—in the direction of a 
patch of tall standing rye “convay- 
nient,” for a hiding oon The dis- 
comfited doctor sweeps his instru- 
ments into the case, drops the case 
into the sabretash, mounts his active 
little rat-tail, and spurs—not up the 
chaussée, but after the fugitive light- 
bob, in magnificent contempt of the 
rattling invitations to stop from the 
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firelocks of the Chasseurs de la 
Garde. 

“Here! you sir, Murphy! Patrick! 
what's your name? Stop, sir! stop, 
scoundrel! stop, THIEF!” roars the 
pursuing medico—“ For, gentlemen,”’ 
said he, afterwards, “would you be- 
lieve it? that was running into 
the rye with my best surgical needle 
sticking in his right arm!” 

But the field and the trench are 
not the only ground whereon the 
army medical man faces death and 
danger. Nothing can be more just and 
true than the following words of the 
Commissioners :— 

‘*We are informed that by the sta- 
tutes of the Order of the Bath no one 
can receive its honours unless he shall 
have been mentioned in a public des- 
patch for services rendered before the 
enemy. But the most arduous and the 
most dangerous services of medical 
officers are not always, even in war, 
rendered before the enemy. They have 
to strive with an enemy more dangerous 
than man. In the almost pestilential 
wards of Scutari the exertions required 
were more continuous, the danger was 
greater, and the honours and rewards 
to he obtained were fewer than at the 
front before Sebastopol. The mortality 
of the medical officers at Scutari was 
not much exceeded by that of the com- 
batant officers with the army in the 
Crimea; but the survivors are debarred 
from receiving those honours which, 
fortunately for the country, are prized 
more than either rank or emoluments.” 


If endurance, if courage, if self- 
poranerion, if energy, if devotedness, 

specially soldierlike, then indeed 
the bravest and the loftiest spirit 
among the combatant officers of our 
army need not affect to look down 
upon the character of the medical 
officer, or fail to recognize in him, 
non-combatant as he may be, a brother 
soldier in every sense of the noble 
word. But, we believe—and these 
remarks we tender particularly to the 
“youngsters” of the military medical 
profession—that to secure this hearty 
recognition, it is above all things 
necessary that the medical officer 
himself should frankly accept his 
anomalous position. idst many 
friendly, there is one severe sentence 
to be found in the report before us. 
We should fail in our duty by not 
calling attention to it. It is this :— 

‘*As regards uniform, we are informed 
that some medical officers wish for an 
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alteration, obliterating the peculiarities, 
guch as the black plume and sash, which 
distinguish the medical from the com- 
batant officer. It must be obvious that 
in and after an action it is of the utmost 
importance that a medical officer shall 
be known by some easily-recognized dis- 
tinction of costume; and we must add, 
that medical officers who wish thus to 
be made undistinguishable from com- 
batant officers can have but little appre- 
ciation of the dignity of their own pro- 
fession.” 

That dignity should never be lost 
sight of by the very youngest assist- 
ant, from the day of his first entrance 
into the ranks; and it 7s to lose sight 
of it when he forgets that this dig- 
nity is peculiar. It is not ry as 
an “officer and a gentleman,” bu 
distinctively, as a “medical officer an 
agentleman,” that he should shape his 
course, if he would win that real and 
ing esteem which his position 
gives him such rare and golden op- 

rtunities of earning both from his 
leother officers and his brother sol- 
diers in the ranks. Ensigns Green 
and Beardless, Lieutenants Rattle and 
Racket, may sometimes in the pleni- 
tude of their folly affect to consider con- 
temptuously the “doctor’s” position, 
and to utter the distasteful cognomen 
of “Pills;” but their folly is com- 
parative wisdom to that of the rawest 
medical recruit who should thereby 
be moved to slight his vocation, and 
attempt to carry off his uneasiness by 
aping in things great or small what 
he may fancy to be the marks and 
character of the combatant officer. 
We are far from wishing to see the 
medical officer assume an hypocritical 
scientific priggishness ; but even that 
we prefer to an assumed military 
swagger. Machaon and Podalirius 
had abundant honour in the camp of 
the Greeks before the Sebasto T of 
the Homeric age; but, we ‘aloe it, 
that honour was paid to something 
better than a re simile of the cut of 
Ajax’s cnemides, or an approach to 
the cock of the helmet of Achilles. 
And having ventured thus a word of 
advice to the “youngsters,” exhorting 
them to respect the special dignity of 
their own profession in themselves, 
we shall conclude by an admonitory 
paragraph addre to the “old- 
sters,” exhorting them, in turn, to show 
their respect for it in the persons of 
others. The matter upon which we 


-would touch is one which has also not 
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escaped the observant eye of the Com- 
missioners, upon whose labours we 
must now cease to comment. From 
their report we take this last quota- 
tion : 

** Among combatant officers, where 
the duty of one rank is to decide and 
command, and that of the others is 
solely to obey, and that immediately and 
implicitly, without any exercise of dis- 
cretion in the matter, the necessity of an 
instantaneous obedience has naturally 
generated, and justifies a peremptory 
tone of command. But there is no 
analogy between their relative position 
and that of the higher and lower ranks 
of the medical department as regards 
either the division of duties between 
them, or the character of the duties 
themselves. In the army medical de- 
partment the inspector and inspected 
are both men of science, and the latter 
is actually engaged in treating, at his 
own discretion, and on his own respon- 
sibility, the patients who have been en- 
trusted to him on the presumption of 
his competency. The assumption on 
the part of a superior medical officer of 
a peremptory tone in addressing his 
junior, shows a want of appreciation of 
the dignity of the profession to which 
both belong. A rebuke addressed, or a 
doubt thrown on the treatment, in the 
presence of a patient, shakes the confi- 
dence of the latter in the medical officer 
in whose hands, without any choice of 
his own, he is placed, and may even mar 
his chance of recovery. Weare satisfied 
that such departures from propriety, 
meriting, as they do, the severest repro- 
bation, can be but of rare occurrence, 
and we have made these remarks in the 
belief that they will strengthen the 
hands of the Director-General in check- 
ing them when they do occur.” 


We wish that we could participate 
the confidence of the Commissioners 
upon this point. We are not, indeed, 
prepared to deny that the department 
of the Director-General will gladly 
avail itself of such authority in its 
endeavours to check an evil so com- 
mon, and, we must add, so inveterate ; 
but we must confess, at the same 
time, that should this be so, that de- 

ment itself must have undergone 
in late years a very salutary change, 
its reputation for perfect fairness, or 
for perfect amenity, in the treatment 
of its dependents having been, within 
our recollection, by no means of the 
highest. We shall not soon lose all 
remembrance of an interview, at which 
it was our chance to be present, be- 
tween a late director-general and 
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one who had been at one time a 
member of the body over which that 
officer bears sway. Our friend had 
found occasion to render some triflin 

obligation to the great man, beyon 

the reach and beyond the patronage 
of whose department he Mad long 
since risen. is son, a lad verging 
upon the age when the choice of a 
profession may fairly come under no- 
tice, chancing to enter the room as 
the director was expressing his sense 
of the obligation in question, that 
officer seized the opportunity of offer- 
ing his interest to start him in life 
should the army branch of the medi- 
cal calling attract him to its ranks. 
We should be at a loss to transfer in- 
telligibly to paper, the contrast be- 
tween the freezing politeness with 
which the offer was declined, and 
the explosion of high-pressure wrath 
against the department, which burst 
forth so soon as its kindly-intentioned 
chief had been bowed out. If that 


lad be an army surgeon now, his sense 
of filial obedience can have had but 
little influence in deciding his career. 

Truly did we call inveterate the 
evil of which the Commissioners have 
complained. Once more only will we 


now tax, in proof, our own recollec- 
tions, and, what is more important, 
the patience of our readers. 

e have enjoyed these many years 
the intimate aequaintance of one who, 
in his short course of training as an 
alumnus of our venerable Trinity, 
was, in times long past, a distin- 
guished and favourite pupil of the 
elder Todd. Family circumstances 
having interrupted the intended course 
of his medical studies, a few weeks 
sufficed to transfer him from the 
streets of Dublin to medical duty upon 
the outposts of Wellington’s army in 
the Peninsula. In its ranks he shared 
whatever dangers, labours, hardships, 
and privations, may befall the cam- 
paigning surgeon, amongst which may 
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be mentioned a terrific struggle for 
life with a most deadly fever, caught 
in the wards of hospitals, so ill-formed 
and ill-furnished as even the expe- 
rience of Scutari has not made known 
> the men of these latter sanitary 
ays. 

ut in his case, as in that of all 
men, the old anticipation has, in 
course of time, come true— 


“ Forsan et hwc olim meminisse juvabit.” 


The long nights spent after weary 
days’ marching, not upon camp-bed, 
nor round the cheerful bivouac fire 
with combatant brother officers, but 
in straggling and tumbling through 
_ darkness over rocky roads and 

y-paths, with much toil and peril 
both of man and beast, under guid- 
ance of loutish Iberian peasant, or 
surly muleteer, in search of men 
wounded and sick, detached and scat- 
tered over hill and down dale. These 
live in his old dragooning reminiscen- 
ces, as highly cherished, and as dearly 
prized, as the pleasanter rides, in 
double-file, beneath the gnarled bran- 
ches of the olives, or the gold-laden 
boughs of the orange trees, when the 
moonlight skimmered upon their po- 
lished sharp cut leaves, in the safe and 
joyous hours when the welcome word 
would pass down the ranks, “Singers 
to the front!” and the merry military 
glees of British soldiers would ring 
out clear under the Spanish heaven. 

Nay more, the remembrance of a 
rebuke well-timed, hard as any rebuke 
seems always to a young and ardent 
spirit, could continue without pain or 
bitterness present to his mind, for we 
have heard him tell of, and dwell 
upon, the justice of the “tremendous 
wigging,” in military parlance, drawn 
down upon him from the dashing 
colonel, when martial ardour had be- 
trayed him to forget for a moment 
the call of medical duty, and to mingle 
in a charge upon the sly. 
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i A PAMPHLET of great curiosity and 
. interest has just appeared from the 
m of the Dean of Westminster (Dr. 
mch), consisting of the substance 
of two papers lately read before the 
Philological Society on “Some Defi- 
i ciencies in our English Dictionaries.” 
. It forms one of the most important 
ee contributions that have been made to 
. English Lexicography in our day, and 
i one of the most remarkable ever made 
‘I by an individual. The number of 
1 distinct vocables whose history it elu- 
-: cidates, or which are recovered from 
* complete oblivion, appears, from the 
s index, to be nearly two hundred. No 
wel future dictionary of our language can 
sn be compiled without drawing largely 
= both upon the new or hitherto unno- 
ny ticed facts, and the ingenious and 
” happy illustrations, which are here 
a brought forward. 
he Nevertheless, Dr. Trench has 
the scarcely addressed himself to a com- 
a lete scientific exposition of what an 
= i English Dictionary ought to be. What 
ow he professes to do is merely to call at- 
pee tention to what he conceives to be the 
ary deficiencies of our existing diction- 
ring aries, which he arranges under seven 
f heads :—Obsolete words incompletely 
, lke registered—W ords omitted belonging 
mae to groups or families of which other 
lent members are inserted—Incorrect or 
ae imperfect statements in regard to the 
atl time when particular words were in- 
i . troduced or fell out of use—Omissions 
—_ of important meanings and uses of 
hing words—The comparatively little at- 
ro tention paid to the distinguishing of 
t synonymous words—The omission of 
tale many passages in our literature by 


which the introduction, etymology, 
and meaning of words might be illus- 
trated—and, finally, The insertion of 
more or less of what has properly no 
claim to a place in such a work as a 
dictionary. 

But of what does the English lan- 
guage really consist? This may seem 
to be a question very easily answered. 
Let us see. 










1. First of all, we must settle what 
it is that entitles any thing calling 
itself a Word to be accepted as truly 
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such. With regard to the great mass 
of words this point presents no diffi- 
culty. But take a term which can 
only be discovered to have been once 
or twice used, will that constitute it 
an element of the language, whatso- 
ever it may be, to which it claims to 
belong? If so, then the power and 
right of adding to a language to any 
extent must be held to belong to every 
individual. The maker of the dic- 
tion himself, or his friends and 
acquaintances, may introduce as many 
new words into it as they please, of 
their own contrivance. Many of them 
might be in all respects as deserving 
of adoption, tried by any test you 
will, as some of those that all the 
dictionaries have admitted on the 
strength of their occurrence, it may 
be, in a single passage. Many of the 
additional ones collected by Dr. Trench 
have, probably, no better claim—such, 
for instance, as Henry More’s hispid- 
ity and speciosity, Fuller's floweretry 
and fashionists, and a whole crop 
of hideous break-jaw monstrosities, 
schleragogy, hecatontarchy, consci- 
uncle, solertiousness, &c., &c., in Bi- 
shop Hacket. If all formations simi- 
larly circumstanced with these, that 
is to say, wanting altogether the au- 
thorization of general acceptance and 
currency, are to be recognised as Eng- 
lish words, then there is no innova- 
tion that any person chooses or 
chances to devise that is not entitled 
to be so recognised. Even if a legiti- 
mate extraction, according to the rules 
or principles of etymology, should be 
exacted in every case, there would 
still be no end of the private fabrica- 
tions that would thus be continually 
imported into the language. The 
mere fact of any of them being to be 
found in a printed book could count 
for nothing. A word is not made 
such either by being printed or b 

being written down. It is a word, if 
at all, as soon as itis uttered. On the 
other hand, are all such dat Aeydpeva 
to be rejected? Surely not. Many 
of them may have been words at one 
time in familiar use, although a single 
passage may now be the only record 
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of - om. a is not | 
ible, but, in regard to some o 
hon. in the highest degree probable. 
And is a word that is found only 
once really much more dubious than 
one that is found only twice or three 
times? Or, is the recognition of the 
word, as properly belonging to the 
language, to depend upon the charac- 
ter of the one writer, or the two or 
three writers, in whose works it is 
found? If so, what description of 
writer is to have the right of author- 
izing a term which has no other claim 
to advance? Some might demur to 
Bishop Hacket, others to Sir Thomas 
Urquhart. We should all, of course, 
be ready to acknowledge any word 
found, although once only, in any one 
of our greatest writers, in Spenser, or 
Bacon, or Milton, or Shakespeare ; 
but what is to be said to the peculiar 
vocabulary of a Sir Roger L’ Estrange, 
or a Tom Brown? obably very 


few, if any, of the strange terms found 
in either of these two last-named 
worthies are pure inventions of his 
own; they are only words that have 
not elsewhere been employed in writ- 
ing. Several such words might prob- 
ably 


be found in Shakespeare— 
words which he borrowed from the 
tois of his native Warwick, as they 
ound theirs in the street language of 
London. If Shakespeare’s bleaded 
and boltered are to be received as good 
English, what are we to say to the 
heothag of Sir Francis Palgrave.* 

2. The standard form of a cultivated 
language is, for very nearly its entire 
mass, sufficiently distinguishable from 
the various local dialects, mostly un- 
written, in the midst of which it 
rises, like an oak from among its un- 
derwood ; still there is, of course, 
some little tendency in the two con- 
tiguous vegetations to intermingle at 
their common margin. Even from 
the Scotch, which has a literature of 
its own, and is rather an independent 
language than a dialect, a few words 
have occasionally found their way 
into writing which is English in its 
generaltexture. Not to mention such 
words as plaid, tartan, trews, phila- 
beg, heather, significant of things ex- 
‘clusively or chiefly belonging to Scot- 
land, there are gloamin, mavis, ingle, 
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eery, bonny, and others, which by 
force of their mere beauty or expres- 
siveness, seem to be fast forcing their 
way into the literary language of the 
country. Are they, or are they not, 
to be accounted English words? Or, 
if not English yet, how much more 
of appropriation will suffice to make 
them so? The tendency of words 
belonging to the purely English pro- 
vincial dialects to intrude into the 
standard form of the national speech 
must be much greater. All our liter- 
ary English, accordingly, down to 
the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, abounds with words which 
the writers appear to have found, not 
in books, but each only in the rustic 
speech of his native district. There 
is no difference, no opposition of ac- 
cent and general character and form, 
to be got over here; the dialectic 
word may be unknown to the standard 
language, but, in most cases, it has 
nothing about it of a foreign air, 
nothing that would continue to mark 
it out as an importation after its 
adoption. A Scotch word, on the 
contrary, can hardly be completely 
anglicized ; either it will remain con- 
spicuously of alien physiognomy, or it 
must be subjected to a certain modifi- 
cation. If the Scotch gloamin, for in- 
stance, is everto becomereally English, 
it must be changed into yloaming. It 
will no more be able to escape from 
that transformation, demanded by 
what is the very soul of the language— 
its musical spirit—than the French 
nattire was able, after it became an 
English word, to retain its original 
accentuation, and to prevent itself 
from becoming ndtwre. There is one 
way, indeed, by which the whole 
difficulty connected with dialect might 
be got over: all dialectic words might 
be regarded as, equally with the words 
of the standard form, belonging to the 
language of which the several dialects 
were recognized variations. This may 
be said to be the principle of the 
dictionary compiled by the late Mr. 
Boucher. Our provincial dialects 
were with him not only of the sub- 
stance of the English language, but 
of its very marrow. And it is not 
easy, in truth, to deny that dialectic 
words are at least as much English 


* «The precepts, no less than the examples, of Him and Those who became poor, 
or blessed the poor, forbade their hoiking away the unsavoury crowd, encumbering 
the Church door,” &¢.—The History of Normandy and of England, ii., 824. 
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as any others If they are not 
English, what are they? They may 
not be what is called good English ; 
but it does not follow that they are 
not English at all. It would seem, 
then, thata dictionary from which such 
words were excluded would not be a 
dictionary of the English language in 
its whole extent, but only of one form 
of it—of one of its dialects, we might 
say ; for in what essential respect, after 
all, in what quality belonging to its 
nature or constitution, and not merely 
to its application, is the form in ques- 
tion distinguished from the dialects 
commonly so called? Is it not merely 
the literary dialect, or the cultivated 
dialect, while the others are the pro- 
vincial dialects, or the rustic dialects ? 

3. The case of Obsolete words is 
more difficult to deal with. When 
does a word cease to belong to the lan- 
guage of which it once formed a part ? 

ot, certainly, when it merely ceases to 
be commonly used. It will often do 
that, even long before it has ceased to 
be generally understood. How many 
are there, both of words and phrase- 
ologies, in our authorized version of 
the Scriptures, for instance, and in 
Milton and Shakespeare, which are 
still universally familiar, and univer- 
sall intelligible, but which yet nobody 
in the present day would ever think 
of cooheing, either in speaking or in 
writing. It would be a very narrow 
and a very strange definition of the 
English language which should ex- 
clude such words, or according to 
which they would be held to be no 
longer English. The English language 
cannot possibly be held to mean merely 
the current English of the present 
day. But if it mean more, how much 
more? If we are to take in any an- 
tiquated words, where are we to stop? 

Even if we could precisely discrimi- 

nate those of them that, although no 

longer in common use, are still gene- 
rally understood from those that are 
not, which in many cases could not 
be done, such a distinction would not 
be one upon which we should be en- 
titled to construct our definition of 
the extent of the language. To doso 
would be tantamount to saying that 
the old language of Milton, and Shake- 
speare, and the Bible was partly Eng- 
lish and partly not. It would seem 
that, if we include any obsolete words, 
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we are bound, upon strict logical prin- 
ciple, to include all. All are still 
English, or none are. The English 
language is only the English of the 
present day, or it is whatever has at 
any time been English. There is, 
logically, no other alternative. This 
would carry us a long way. It was 
shown in our first chapter,* that the 
English language of every succeeding 
age has been substantially the same 
with the earliest English of which we 
haveany knowledge, or with the oldest 
form of what our modern philologists 
are in the habit of designating Anglo- 
Saxon ; that it has been all only a 
natural development of that. As it 
has been all along called by one name, 
so it has been, from first to last, one 
and the same thing. In this way, 
then, a complete English dictionary 
ought to comprehend, not only all the 
words in Chaucer and in Robert of 
Gloucester, but all those, in as far as 
they can be recovered, belonging to 
the form of the language which was 
in use before the Norman Conquest ; 
all those that are to be found in our 
vernacular literature from Caedmon 
to Aelfric, and in our ancient laws 
from Ethelbert to Edward the Con- 
fessor. Nay, even this is not all that 
might be theoretically laid down. As 
we have already had occasion to 
remark, no language has really 
taken its beginning within the 
period throughout which we can 
trace it. The English language 
did not spring out of the ground 
after the Angles and Saxons found 
themselves settled in Britain. They 
brought it with them to their new 
country from the districts which they 
previously occupied on the continent 
of Europe. If there are any remains 
of the language spoken by the Angles 
before they left the continent, they 
also are English. Nor would even 
this be the first English. The lan- 
guage in this form was, no doubt, only 
the offshoot and continuation of some 
preceding language, or rather of some 
preceding form of the same language, 
though probably known under an- 
other name. It is thus that every 
so-called new language grows out of 
some preceding one, or, more properly 
speaking, is only that in a more or 
less altered state. And there is never 
any thing like an actual break or di- 
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vision between the one and the other ; 
the change is merely a movement of 
the same gradual character with that 
which is always going on in every 
language, more slowly at one time, at 
another more rapidly. We may 
think that we have got at the begin- 
ning of a language when we have no 
means of tracing it farther back ; but 
we have not unwound the whole clue 
whenever our thread chances to 
break. It is merely our insufficiency 
of evidence and of knowledge that 
gives to what is really but a fragment 
a fallacious semblance of complete- 
ness ; if we had the whole case clearly 
before us, we should see that the line 
does not really terminate at the point 
where, in the actual obscurity in 
which it isinvolved, we now lose sight 
of it; but that there is an uninter- 
rupted connexion between the portion 
of it that we have got hold of and 
another portion with which, possibly, 
we had not supposed it to have any 
thing to do, or from which, at least, 
it had seemed to be completely broken 
off. In this way it is possible that 
all languages would be seen to be in 
reality one, or only different portions 
of the same system of growth. At 
any rate, no such thing is known in 
actual nature as the absolute begin- 
ning of any language. What seems 
to be such, is, in all cases, only the il- 
lusion of our own ignorance or imper- 
fect vision. We assume that the 
language begins at the point at which 
we lose sight of it, and find ourselves 
unable to trace it farther. But even 
to carry out our survey or inventory 
of a language so far as this would, in 
some cases, produce strange results. 
In the case of our own language, for 
instance, it would throw open the dic- 
tionary to the whole immense multi- 
tude of vocables to be found in our 
vernacular literature from, at least, 
the beginning of the seventh centur 

to the present day. Throughout all 
that space of time the language has 
been substantially the same, growing 
and developing itself, indeed, as every 
other kind of living product does, but 
so gradually that it is impossible to 
specify any precise point at which it 
can be said to have begun to change. 
There is pereesy no break, no sud- 
den angular deflection even, nothing 
like either articulation or inoscula- 
tion. It is not the case of either the 
leaf issuing from the stalk, or even 
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of the protrusion of a distinctly new 
branch from the bark; it is rather 
merely the prolongation of the same 
stalk, or trunk, or branch. The line 
described is not as regular as that 
of the circle, but it is as flowing 
and continuous. The divisions laid 
down in our systematic accounts 
of it are purely imaginative. It 
was not really refracted for a mo- 
ment either in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, when we are in 
the habit of saying that the period 
of Modern English began, or in 
the middle of the fourteenth, from 
which we commonly date the com- 
mencement of what goes by the name 
of Middle English, or even at the 
epoch of the Norman Conquest in the 
middle of the eleventh century, when 
it is customary to speak of the old 
language of the country having been 
all of a sudden completely thrown 
down and, as it were, extinguish- 
ed, and quite a new one having 
taken its place. Nothing of all 


this ever actually happened, any more 
than it happens to any one of us sud- 
denly to change at a particular mo- 
ment from the state of a boy to that 


of a youth, or from that of a youth to 
that of a man. Very different as is 
the English of the present day from 
that of Chaucer, more different as it 
is from that of Layamon, still more 
from that of Alfred, most of all from 
that of Caedmon, all these forms of 
speech are yet only so many successive 
developments of the same original 
form. They are all linked one to an- 
other by a perfect contiguity and iden- 
tity of existence. Itis only, therefore, 
conventionally or arbitrarily that the 
English language can be limited to the 
English of a portion of the time over 
which they extend. Yet, some such 
limitation is obviously unavoidable. 
However gradually and imperceptibly 
the difterence may have arisen, the 
English of King Alfred and the Eng- 
lish of Lord Macaulay are, in fact, two 
languages, and not one. Although 
the one has really grown out of the 
other, the difference between them is 
as great as if, beyond more or less 
of a common root, there had been 
no connexion between them. A 
knowledge only of one of them would 
leave the other entirely unintelligible. 
They could not, therefore, with any 
propriety be combined in one lexico- 
graphical exposition. But to draw 
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the line which shall separate what is 
to be considered as still English from 
what only has been English, and is 
such no longer,—which shall separate 
an bee from dead English,—is 
a yo lem hardly, perhaps, admitting 
of being solved quite satisfactorily. 
Even if we were agreed upon where it 
should be drawn, there would be a 
difficulty in saying how it should be 
drawn. Suppose, for example, the 
point of division were to be fixed in 
the middle of the fourteenth century, 
this might be held to take in all 
Chaucer, and also the Visions of Piers 
Plowman; but it may be questioned 
if it would comprehend the poems of 
Minot, and it certainly would not 
either Robert de Brunne or Robert 
of Gloucester. Well, is Minot to be 
rejected as an authority for the Eng- 
lish of an age which is to be consid- 
ered as fairly represented, in respect 
of ianguage, in the writings of Chau- 
cer and of Langland (or whatever may 
have been the name of the author of 
the Visions)? But the English of 
Minot, though probably a few years 
earlier in date, is decidedly of a less 
antique character than that of Lang- 
land. And even in Robert of Glou- 
cester and Robert de Brunne, there 
are, no doubt, to be found many words 
which were still current in the age of 
Langland and Chaucer, although they 
do not happen to present themselves in 
so much as has come down to us of 
the writings of either. 

4. Then there is the question of how 
we are to estimate the various kinds 
of Inflected and Derivative forms. 
Are love, and lovest, and loved, and 
lovedst, and loving to be accounted 
so many different words, or only one 
word variously modified? The ready 
answer of most people would probably 
be, “Only one word, to be sure, and 
neither entitled nor requiring to be 
entered in the dictionary more than 
once.” So also, perhaps, of lover. It 
would seem that every English verb, 
without exception, admits of being 
turned in that manner into a substan- 
tive noun. But what of loveable? Is 
that also to be held to be a mere in- 
flection? Can we so modify any and 
every verb in the language, or only 
some verbs? When our modern meta- 
physicians employ such a term as 
thinkable, they evidently proceed upon 
the assumption that any verb admits 
of such a variation. Yet who would 
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venture to say helpable, or buildable, 
or digable, or to use, either in speak- 
ing or writing, any one of thousands 
of similar formations which would be 
quite legitimate upon that principle ? 
Again, may all or only some substan- 
tives be transformed into adjectives 
by the annexation of the syllable less, 
and all or only some adjectives into 
substantives by that of the syllable 
ness? As we say loveless, and house- 
less, and homeless, and bookless, and 
goodness, and sweetness, and straight- 
ness, and soreness, may we treat of 
other substantive and any other ad- 
jective in the same fashion? If so, 
such formations would have no more 
right to be reckoned separate words 
than loved, and loving, and fathers, 
and brethren, have to be so reckoned. 
But if, on the contrary, there are 
cases in which the variations in ques- 
tion cannot be made (as probably there 
are), then such of them as do exist 
would seem to be properly regarded, 
not as mere inflections, but as inde- 
pendent vocables. The same obser- 
vation applies to those forms that are 
produced by certain inseparable pre- 
fixes, such asin, and wn, and mis, and be. 
It cannot be said that any one of these 
is of universal application. We say 
to belabour; but, even though we have 
the adjective, or participle, beloved, we 
have not, now at least, the verb, to 
belove; we say to mislead, but we 
cannot say to mislove; we must say, 
not unvisible, but invisible, and, on the 
contrary, not inproductive, but unpro- 
ductive. It would almost seem from 
all this, that a fair and full exposition 
of the language would require every 
variation of which every one of its voca- 
bles is susceptible to be scrupulously 
noted. All established compounds 
likewise, all that are written conjunc- 
tively, with or without a hyphen, 
ought to be reckoned as independent 
words. Man-hater, or manhater, is 
as much a word as misanthrope. 

5. The next difficulty relates to 
Scientific and Technical terms, bor- 
rowed, or formed by composition, 
from the learned languages. Their 
number is immense. oer depart- 
ment of science has a more or less 
extensive vocabulary of them of its 
own ; some sciences are satisfied with 
a few hundreds each; others, such 
as medicine, chemistry, natural his- 
tory, and botany, have each, some 
thousands; of late years, even some 
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of the commonest mechanical trades 
have taken largely to Greek or Latin 
names for the articles which they 
fabricate. It seems to be understood 
that no new invention or improve- 
ment can be in the mode, or be intro- 
duced as it ought to be to public 
potronage, without such a decoration. 
hether it is the vanity of the dealer, 
or the taste of his customers, that 
has most to do with the practice, it 
might be hard to say. It is not im- 
probable that purchasers feel them- 
selves to be complimented by the im- 
plied a 1 to their classical scholar- 
ship. It is only fair to admit, also, 
that the flexibility of the Greek, 
more especially, does lend itself to 
the demands of descriptive designa- 
tion in a way that our modern com- 
tively barbarous vernacular would 

in vain attempt to match. One 
wonders, indeed, that the ad captan- 
dum vulgus erudition should be, in 
general, of so inferior a quality, and 
we might be inclined to suspect that, 
with so little of ingenuity or sense in 
the name, there could hardly be much 
in the thing; but, very possibly, if 
the Greek were of a higher order, it 
might not takeso well. At all events, 
these and other technical terms,— 
many of them forming the established 
nomenclature of some of the highest 
departments ofscience and philosophy, 
many figuring only in shop windows 
and tradesmen’s advertisements,—not 
only exist already in enormous quan- 
tity, but are still in course of constant 
and rapid multiplication. They are 
produced ad libitum, to any extent, by 
any one who chooses. What is to be 
done with them, or said of them? 
How are they to be regarded and 
treated in reference to the language 
to which they claim to belong? Some 
of them, no doubt, are sufficiently 
grotesque and absurd, but the great 
mass of them are etymologically un- 
objectionable. Many that have not 
yet forced their way into any of our 
common dictionaries are exactly of 
the same description with other words 
that have been long held to be com- 
pletely naturalized, and are found in 
every English dictionary. But is not 
every one of them, good, bad, and in- 
different, entitled upon principle to 
be recognised as a word? What isa 
word except an articulate utterance 
which has had a certain meaning at- 
tached to it, and has been used in that 
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sense in some established form of 
human speech? To what extent used 
or accepted does not matter; there 
are thousands of English words which 
it is impossible to prove to have been 
ever either universally or generally 
current. Neither can we insist upon 
perfect correctness of derivation and 
formation as the test of a word’s 
legitimacy ; in the case of a language 
like ours such a demand would at 
once bastardize half the dictionary. 
And, besides, who is to judge of the 
correctness? Not, surely, any and 
every individual lexicographer. He 
is only a reporter on the language, 
not a dictator over it. The business 
of any one who should undertake to 
render an account of the whole wealth 
or extent of the English language 
would seem to be, simply, to register 
every formation that claims to be an 
English word, no matter how many 
rules he might conceive ‘t to violate. 
Yet, even if he were to endeavour to 
make some stand against the con- 
stantly flowing tide of innovation, 
drawing a line at some little distance 
back, and excluding all such scientific 
and technical terms as could not 
plead an antiquity of some five or ten 
years, he would find the multitude 
that remained to be recorded suffi- 
ciently overwhelming. It may be 
safely affirmed that no existing general 
dictionary contains the twentieth part 
of them. They would probably, if 
they were to be all collected, be found 
to equal, if not to surpass, in amount 
the entire number of the words con- 
stituting our standard national speech 
as commonly limited. 

6. But there is another still more 
extensive class of words, which must 
also, we apprehend, be admitted to 
make a oe though not usually recog- 
nized, part of our English vocabulary. 
We mean what are called Proper 
Names, of all sorts. First there are 
the personal names peculiar to the 
country, both baptismal and family ; 
if John and James, Jackson and 
Wilson, are not English words, what 
are they? to what language do they 
belong? Yes, English words, it will 
be said, but of quite a peculiar kind, 
and not qualified to perform the or- 
dinary functions of words, therefore, 
not entitled to be reckoned such. Is 
it really so? Why, there is not any 
proper name whatever that may not, 
upon occasion, be employed exactly 
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like any other noun. Do we not 
talk of a Mars or a Mercury, a Juno 
or a Venus, meaning any indivi- 
dual distinguished by the qualities 
attributed to these male and fe- 
male divinities? Might we not call 
Chaucer the Homer of our English 
literature; or Pitt and Fox (with 
whatever exaggeration) the Cicero 
and Demosthenes of their day? 
Might we not ask, whereare the John- 
sons and the Gibbons of the present 
age? Do we not often designate a 
tyrannical ruler a Nero, and one of an 
opposite character a Titus? Might 
we not declaim about the possibility 
of England being degraded into a 
Spain or a Turkey; or of Melbourne 
becoming some day the London or 
Paris of the antipodes? In all such 
instances, which might be multiplied 
ad infinitum, the proper name is con- 
verted into a common one, and used 
exactly like any other substantive. 
A Cicero or a Demosthenes is merely 
a more vivid expression for a great 
orator ; a London or a Paris for a gay 
and sumptuous capital, the centre of 
its sphere of civilization. And there 
is no other proper name, the signifi- 
cation of which may not be in the 
same manner generalized. To our 
native personal and family names, 
then, we would add, as also making 
part of the vocabulary of the language, 
secondly, all foreign personal appella- 
tions that have been anglicized in 
form, such as Livy, Sallust, Virgil, 
Horace, Aristotle, Jove; and third- 
ly, all geographical proper names, 
whether originally English, or that 
have been turned into English, whe- 
ther by a modification of their form, 
as in the case of Greece, Italy, Ger- 
many, Constantinople, Rome, Troy, 
Athens, Naples, Venice, Milan, Mar- 
seilles, Lyons, Copenhagen ; or only of 
their pronunciation, as has happened 
with Paris, Calais, Mexico, Hanover, 
and others. If these names, we ask 
once more, are not part and parcel 
ot the English language, to what lan- 
guage do they belong + But ought 
we not to gostilla step farther? Ad- 
mitting that Homerus and Aristoteles, 
Roma and Napoli, are not to be ac- 
counted English, inasmuch as for 
these we have other forms of our 
own, we should say that all other 
foreign proper names, both personal 
and geographical, which have not 
been so translated, are at once English 
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and of the other language, what- 
ever it may be, which is their native 
soil. Every one will admit that 
Asia (at least, as written) is English 
as well as Latin and Greek, and that 
Africa is English as well as Latin 
even to the minutest point of the 
pronunciation ; can it be disputed 
that every other foreign and every 
other ancient name which, in like 
manner, when used by us, retains its 
original form is also English, as well 
as Greek, or Latin, or Chinese, or 
Hindostani, or Turkish, or Persian, 
or Spanish, or Italian, or French, or 
German, as the case may be? Wedo 
not see how it can. Therefore, 
fifthly and lastly, under this head of 
Proper Names, we claim, as compre- 
hended within the bounds of the 
English language, taken at its full 
extent, all those, of every kind, which 
we have adopted and are accustomed 
to employ without any modification 
of their original form. Surely it 
cannot be contended that we do not 
speak or write English when we have 
occasion to make mention, in the only 
way in which it is possible for us to 
do so, of Herodotus, or Thucydides, 
or Lucretius, or Tacitus, or Dante, or 
Tasso, or Rabelais, or Fenelon, or 
Ferdusi, or Sadi, or Calidasa, or of 
Mycenz, or Sparta, or Argos, or Her- 
culaneum, or Byzantium, or Smyrna, 
or Bologna, or Loretto, or Asti, or 
Bordeaux, or Rouen, or Soissons, or 
Ispahan, or Teheran, or nme 
or Agra, or Delhi. It may be adde 
that, in all languages, many proper 
names have come to be familiarly 
and universally employed as common 
words, or to be admitted as roots 
for both nouns and verbs. Thus, 
in English we have To hector, to 
pander, platonic, philippic, parch- 
ment (from Pergamos), muslin (from 
Mosul), nankin, brumagem, guillotine 
(both verb and noun), a manton, a 
minié, tram (from Outram), to burke, 
to kyanize, redpathism, and hundreds 
more. In fact, any proper name may 
be so used. 

A complete enumeration of the 
words competing the English lan- 
guage, it thus appears, would carry 
us much farther than might at first 
be expected. Even if it were to be 
confined to words and forms which 
were exclusively English, instead of 
fifty thousand words, which is the 
common estimate of the extent of 
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our vocabulary, it would probably 
mount up to, at least, five Sonia 
ihepenak: provided we reckoned eve 
inflexional variation a separate wor 
It is to be remembered that, even 
with our scanty apparatus of inflec- 
tion, every substantive noun is sus- 
ceptible of being varied or modified 
in four different ways (father, father’ s, 
JSathers, fathers’), every adjective in 
three (long, longer, longest), and eve 
verb in, at least, five (love, loved, 
lovest, lovedst, loving) ; to say nothing 
of the almost unlimited capacity of 
combining with one or other of cer- 
tain inseparable particles, as prefixes 
or affixes, which belongs to all these 
parts of speech. 

The Philological Society has lately 
a a committee to collect from 
the entire body of our literature such 
words as have not yet been registered 
in any of our English dictionaries. 
There can be no doubt that large ad- 
ditions will in this way be made to the 
amplest inventories of the language 
that have yet been drawn up, and 
much new matter made available for 
theillustration of its history. Another 
service of great importance both to 

and to our literature, 


our dl 

would be the formation of verbal in- 
dexes to some of our principal authors. 
While all the more eminent among the 
Greek and Latin classics have been 
furnished with such indispensable aids 
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THE year 1490 was one of those 
periods that intervene between an 
old decaying system, ready to perish, 
and a new time, full, indeed, of dis- 
quietude, uncertainty, and strife, yet 
containing within itself the more per- 
fect order that istocome. “Men are 
near awaking,” says Novalis, “when 
they dream that they dream ;” and 
there were many evident signs that 
the slumber, which had been long 
and deep, was now about to be broken. 

In this year of threatening spiri- 
tual and temporal revolution, Anna, 
daughter of the Duke of Urbino, arid 
wife of Fabrizio Colonna, Grand Con- 
stable of the Kingdom of Naples, gave 
birth to a daughter in the Castle of 
Marino, twelve miles distant from 
Rome, who soon after received the 


for the critical study of their expres- 
sion, the Plays of Shakespeare and the 
Poetical Works of Milton are our only 
English writings (if we except the au- 
thorized version of the Bible, in so far 
as it has been illustrated by the la- 
bours of the Concordance-makers), 
that have had the same trouble taken 
with them. Some useful instructions 
in regard to the best method of com- 
piling such indexes may be found in a 
small tract, which appeared in 1764, 
by the Rev. James Merrick, entitled, 
“A Letter to the Rev. Mr. Joseph 
Warton, chiefly relating to the compo- 
sition of Greek Indexes, and the ad- 
vantage to be received from it in learn- 
ing the Greek language.” No literary 
institution, indeed, is more needed, or 
would be more useful, if it could be 
organized, than a Society for the Com- 
sifation of good Indexes of all kinds. 

here is no species of literary work, 
depending in any degree upon the 
consultation of books, that would not 
be materially abridged and facilitated 
by what such a society might produce. 
It would not be necessary that all the 
indexes that were drawn up should be 
printed ; some of them perhaps might 
1ave general interest enough to com- 
mand a sale; but by far the greater 
number would besufficiently published 
by the manuscript being accessible to 
all who desired to consult it.* 

G. L. C. 


COLONNA. 


name of Vittoria—a name which her 
life teaches us to associate with a 
noble mind, a sweet countenance, 
and a heart most pure. 

Vittoria early gave signs of a beauty 
which was to subdue proud hearts ; 
and early, too, if we believe her bio- 
graphers, she manifested those extra- 
ordinary powers which have placed 
her in the first rank of female poets. 
Yet, though thus pre-eminent in her 
own time, how scanty is our know- 
ledge of thisincomparable Italian lady. 
Sismondi makes no mention of her 
name in his History of the Literature 
of Southern Europe. The little that 
is generally known has been _—_- 
ed from casual remarks by Hallam, 
Roscoe, Robertson, Ranke, Duppa, 
M‘Crie, and other writers of less note. 


* In Chapter II., at p. 437, col. 2, line 24, for ‘* producer” read “ product.” 
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Dr. Harford, in his recent biography 
of Michel Angelo, has aed a 
sketch of Vittoria’s Life and Poetry ; 
but this he has taken almost ver- 
batim from the notice prefixed by 
Rota to the last edition of her works. 
Rota, in his turn, is mainly indebted 
to Gidvio, the historian, and the 
French encyclopzedist, Bullart. Mak- 
ing use of these various materials, 
we shall sketch Vittoria’s biography. 

Amongst the most intimate friends 
of Fabrizio Colonna, father of Vit- 
toria, was Don Alfonso, Marquis of 
Pescara, to whom a son was born the 
same year that Vittoria saw the light. 
Wishing to strengthen their friend- 
ship by the possession of common 
interests, Pescara proposed to Colonna 
that their children should be be- 
trothed in marriage. Fabrizio con- 
sented, and this engagement was 
solemnly made when the children 
were not more than four years of age. 

We do not hear much of Vittoria 
until she was sixteen. We are told 
that her parents bestowed much at- 
tention upon her education; and we 
must understand this word in no li- 
mited sense; for they educated both 
body and mind, and, most of all, her 
affections. What wonder, then, that 
when she came to womanhood, great 
lords and nobles crowded to her feet, 
irresistibly attracted by her learning ; 
by the wit which prevented that learn- 
ing from becoming pedantry ; by her 
warmth of heart; and by the magic 
of her beauty. 

Among other nobles who followed 
in her train, were the Dukes of Savoy 
and Braganza. Each made her an 
offer of marriage. To both, as to all 
other suitors, she made the same 
reply :—Her hand was not her own. 

ittoria was what, in modern times, 
would be spitefully called a “blue- 
stocking.” She not only knew how to 
write her own language with correct- 
ness and grace, but had studied an- 
cient literature, and was guilty of 
composing Latin verse. Some allow- 
ance must be made for this serious 
failing. In our own country, half a 
century nearer these more becoming 
times, the gentle Lady Jane Grey 
studied Plato in his own tongue ; and 
Ascham declared that “there were not 
four persons in court or college” who 
knew Greek better than our Queen 
Elizabeth. 
Italy has even greater cause to blush, 
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for, in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries the Professor’s Chair of Ju- 
risprudence, at the University of 
Bologna, was filled by a woman, and 
no less than five women subsequently 
held the professorships of jurispru- 
dence, philosophy, and mathematics 
at the same university ! 

The Marquis of Pescara died at the 
siege of Naples, in 1496, and his son 
succeeded to the ancestral honours 
when but an infant. As he grew up 
he became scarcely less an object of 
attraction than Vittoria. Brave, ge- 
nerous, and handsome, he was quite a 
cavalier of the good old time, when 
courage was not deemed another name 
for brute force. He could wield the 
pen as well as the sword, and would, 
as was the fashion of the young men 
of that day, address to his Vittoria 
sonnets 4 la Petrarca ; or, like our own 
noble-hearted Montrose, sing :— 

* But if thou wilt be constant, then, 
And faithful of thy word, 
I'll make thee glorious by my pen, 
And famous by my sword. 
I'll serve thee in such noble ways 
Was never seen before, 


I'll crown and deck thee all with bays, 
And love thee evermore.” 


The marriage of this “peerless 
couple,” to use Rota’s words, was ce- 
lebrated, in 1507, with great pomp; 
the united ages of bride and bride- 

oom not exceeding thirty-four years. 

or a short time after the wedding 
they resided at Ischia, that “epitome of 
the whole earth,” as Bishop Berkeley 
afterwards termed it. 

But since 1490, that time, as we 
have said, of coming troubles, many 
events of the utmost importance had 
taken place in Italy. One French 
king, Charles VIII., had crossed the 
Alps, and having overrun the fair plains 
of the Peninsula, had overturned the 
power of the Medici at Florence, 
marched into the Eternal city, and 
pointed his cannon against the Castle 
of St. Angelo; had, moreover, com- 
pelled the Pope to capitulate, seized 
the crown of Na les, and, for a time, 
given laws to Italy, until the different 
states, united by a common danger, 
joined with the German emperor an 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain to 
drive out the intruder. 

In 1500, Louis XII. also descended 
from the mountains, and in twenty 
days made himself master of the 
Duchy of Milan and the powerful re- 
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public of Genoa. Five years after- 
wards Louis made peace with the 
German emperor. Three later—that 
is the year after Vittoria’s marriage— 
the celebrated League of Cambray was 
formed, by a. Pope Julius II. 
united with the kings of France and 
Spain to crush the formidable state of 
enice. Julius, having obtained his 
ends by means of this strong alliance, 
resolved to break with Louis and expel 
the French forces from the country. 
Now wasthe time for every true man 
to rally round the standards of Italy 
and Spain. Pescara was not one to lag 
behind where duty or glory pointed 
the way. He had not passed his 
brief time of wedded happiness in 
slothful ease. Of him it may be as 
truly repeated, as was once said of the 
Emperor Vespasian, “ Nunquam minus 
otiosus quam cum otiosus erat ille.” 
At the age of twenty-one he had 
acquired a reputation, not merely for 
bravery, but for military skill, and was 
appointed General-in-chief of cavalry. 
In the following year, 1512, on the 
11th of April, occurred the celebrated 
battle of Ravenna, in which, after a 
desperate struggle, the French won 
the day. This engagement is remark- 
able for the youth of two of the prin- 
cipal generals who commanded in it. 
Pescara was but twenty-two; while 
Gaston de Foix, nephew of the French 
king, was only one year older. The 
first was taken prisoner, together with 
his father-in-law, and the cardinal 
legate—de Medici, afterwards Leo X.; 
the latter was shot, while in the ardour 
of pursuit, by a Spanish harquebu- 
sier. His death damped the joy of 
his countrymen in their hour of vic- 
tory, and he carried to the grave the 
regrets of brave foes. 
escara was taken to Milan; but 
was soon set free on the intercession 
of his maternal uncle, Triulzi. 
During her husband’s absence Vit- 
toria lived at Naples, passing her time 
in reading the classics and writing 
poetry. She had but one theme for 
all her verse—her husband’s praises ; 
so that, says Bullart, “she seemed to 
be a new muse, destined to proclaim 
the renown of this great captain, and 
to inspire the praises which are ever 
due to warlike virtue.” Even after 
Pescara had been released, the un- 
settled state of Italy demanded the 
constant presence of the General among 
his troops. It was only at distant 
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intervals that he could visit his wife. 
This absence was rendered more bear- 
able by the frequent letters that passed 
between them, full of tenderest affec- 
tion, and firm unshaken faith in each 
other’s constancy. 

We must now pass over some dozen 
ears. In 1524 occurred the battle of 
iagrassa, interesting chiefly on ac- 

count of the death of the renowned 
Bayard, the “chevalier sans peur et 
sans reproche.” 

On the 24th of February, in the 
ear following, was fought the famous 
attle of Pavia, where the valorous 

Francis “lost all, save honour.” Pes- 
cara, on that occasion, contributed to 
the success of the Allies. He, himself, 
was wounded, though not seriously. 
The victory was by no means such an 
one as the Italians desired. It was 
too decisive. They were as much in 
the power of Germany after it, as be- 
fore they had been at the mercy of 
France. They accordingly sought to 
detach Pescara from the imperial inte- 
rests, by offering him the crown of 
Naples. 

Whether Pescara did or did not 
accept the proffered honour ; or whe- 
ther, by a feigned assent, he made a 
treacherous use of treachery, we know 
how Vittoria acted. As soon as she 
had heard of the proposal she wrote 
to her husband, reminding him of his 
“wonted virtue, and with what repu- 
tation and renown he had advanced 
the glory of many kings; that not by 
the grandeur of kingdoms and titles 
was honour acquired, but by a life of 
virtue, which should pass unspotted 
to his descendants; that she did not 
desire to be the wife of a king, but 
rather of that great captain, who, not 
only in war by his valour, but also in 
ry by his generosity, had known 
now to conquer the greatest kings.” 
This was about August or September, 
1525. Towards the close of the year, 
Pescara became seriously indisposed. 
Ashe grew worse the Soliciens iene 
to feel alarmed, and communicated 
their fears to their patient. He ar- 
dently longed to see his faithful wife 
before he died; but the prayer was 
not to be granted. His cousin and 
heir, the Marquis del Vasto (for he 
left no children) closed his eyes a few 
days after. 

/ittoria no sooner heard of the 
serious illnessof her husband than she 
set out from Naples. On her way 
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she passed through Rome, and there, 
and everywhere, was received with 
extraordinary honours. But when she 
had proceeded no fartherthan Viterbo, 
the fatal news reached her. The blow 
was terrible. She was no ordinar 
wife weeping for an ordinary cieek 
Hers was not such a loss as one year’s 
tears and weeds would suffice to mourn. 
For a long time she refused to be com- 
forted ; and showed that, with all her 
high intellectual endowments, she had 
but a woman’s heart, most tender, 
most true. At last she checked her 
grief, and——amarried the Duke of Bra- 
ganzat Byno means. She was still 
young, and very beautiful, and, more- 
over, famous in the world of letters. 
So, after a decent interval, princes 
and lords crowded around the widow, 
as, twenty years before, they had 
thronged around the maiden. Again 
they made her offers of marriage; but 
oak and all she gently, though firmly, 
refused, saying, “ My bright sun” (so 
she used - to call her husband) 
“although he is set to others, still 
lives and shines for me.” For the first 
seven years of her widowhood Vitto- 
ria gave herself up to the study and 
the writing of sonnets in praise of her 
husband. There are not a than one 
hundred and twenty-five of these ex- 
tant; and it cannot be denied that 
they manifest more real feeling than 
the famous sonnets of Petrarch. They 
are infinitely more genuine in their 
tone, and almost wholly free from the 
wearisome conceits which disfigure 
the poems of Laura’s lover. Indeed, 
while it is still a matter of dispute 
whether the Beatrice of Dante, the 
Laura of Petrarch, and the “Donna” 
of Michel Angelo, are historical per- 
sonages, there is no doubt that Vitto- 
ria’s verses are not the result of in- 
genuity, but the offspring of deep 
affection, hallowed by the sense of 
loss. The following elegant epigram 
has been variously ascribed to lami. 
nio, Mosconi; but with more justice 
to Ariosto :— 
**Non vivam sine, te mi Brute, exterrita 
dixit 

Portia, et ardentes sorbuit ore faces ; 

Avale, te extincto, dixit Victoria, vivam 

Perpetuo mestas sic dolitura dies. 

Utraque Romana est, sed in hoc Victoria 

mayor, 
Nulla dolere potest mortua, viva dolet.” 


The same idea is brought out in the 
112th of Vittoria’s sonnets :— 
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** Beata lei, che con un fuoco estinse 
L’altro pid interno, e dall ardita Morte 
Fu’l martir lungo in si brev’ora spento. 
Ma timor dell’ eterne fé pid corte 
Le pene sue; lo mio furor distrinse 
Maggior paura, e non minor tormento.” 


Yet, though thus bravely meeting 
sorrow, the mourner did not the less 
look forward to death as her onl 
release, her best and truest frien 
About this time she wrote three son- 
nets (Nos. 38, 39, and 40) on the death 
of the parents of Molza, who died on 
the same day :— 

** Quanta invidia al mio cor, felici e rare 
Anime, porge il vostro ardente e forte 
Nodo, che I’ ultime ore a voi di morte 
Fé dolci, che con sempre agli altri amare |” 

— Son. 38. 

Perhaps one of the most beautiful 
sonnets Vittoria ever wrote, and that 
one which has been best rendered into 
English, is the 43rd, in Rota’s collec- 
tion, commencing— 

‘ Parmi, che’! sol non porga illume usato,” 


The translator in this case is Mr. 
James Glassford, who, some twenty- 
five years ago, published “ Lyrical 
Compositions from the Italian 
Poets” :-— 


** Methinks the sun his wonted beams denies, 
Nor lends so fair light to his sister car ; 
Methinks each planet mild,and lovely star, 

Has left its sweet course in the spangled 

skies : 

Fallen is the heart of noble enterprise, 
True glory perished, and the pride of war; 
All grace and every virtue faded are; 

The leaf is withered, and the flow'ret dies ; 

Unmoved I am, tho’ earth and heaven invite, 


Warmed by no ray, nor fanned if zephyr 
blow; 
All offices of Nature are deranged, 
Since the bright Sun that cheered me 
vanished so, 
The sources of the world have quite been 
changed ;— 
Ah, no! but sorrow veils them from my 
sight.” 


“This beautiful sonnet,” writes the 
Edinburgh Reviewer, “ reminds us of 
some of those in the noble collection 
of Dedicatory Sonnets prefixed to the 
‘Faery Queene.’ Vittoria is one of the 
best of the Italian sonneteers; and, 
in grave dignity, and the absence of 
conceits and epigrammatic turns, ap- 
proaches nearly to the style of Words- 
worth.”—Edinburgh Review, Janu- 
ary, 1835. 

After a period of retirement, Vitto- 
ria again appeared in society, and her 
friendship was courted by the literati 
of that brilliant age. Among those 
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who could claim acquaintance with 

her, we find Martelli, Giovio the his- 

torian, Flaminio the poet, “whose 

Latin verses,” says Hallam, “are often 
ual in beauty and purity to those 

of Tibullus himself.” Castiglione 

wrote his Cortigiano greatly to ae 
her. Bernardo Tasso she substan- 
tially befriended ; for when he lost all 
his property in the political turmoils 
of that time, Vittoria gave him such 
assistance as called forth all his gra- 
titude ; and his more illustrious son 
was taught to look up to the gentle 
lady with heartfelt devotion. With 

Pietro Bembo she held frequent cor- 

respondence ; while best known of all 

her friends was Ariosto himself, who, 
in the 37th canto of his Orlando 

Furioso, alludes to her as “ another 

sun lightening the heavens” :— 

“€ Vittoria é il nome, e ben conviensi a nata 
Fra le vittorie ; e a chi o vada, or stanzi, 
Di trofei sempre, e di trionfi ornata 
La Vittoria abbia seco o dietro, o innanzi.” 


Seven years Vittoria spent in writ- 
ing these elegiacal sonnets. A great 
change then came over her. She be- 
gan to doubt whether it was right to 
give up so much precious time to tears 
and sad memories. The cause of this 
change is ascertainable. 

At this period Juan Valdez (or Val- 
desso), a Spanish nobleman holdin 
office at Naples, exercised a scaeaiel 
influence over the minds of those with 
whom he came in contact. He was one 
of those men who do much, without 
makingany show. Hestudied theology, 
and became attached to simpler views 
than the Romish Church could offer. 
A perfect gentleman, a thorough scho- 
lar, endowed with excellent qualities of 
head and heart, it was no marvel that 
he won the affections of everyone. His 
mingled gentleness and power made 
a vast impression upon Vittoria. By 
him she was taught to look with fa- 
vour on the Reformation movement 
in Italy. At this time the Reformed 
doctrines had obtained a higher 
ascendancy in that country than they 
have ever since held. The Reformation 
was of a far more intellectual charac- 
ter there than in Germany. Conse- 
ome, while in the North the new 

octrines were embraced by the pea- 
santry, in the South they were adopted 
almost exclusively by the nobility and 
gentry, the literati and students at 
the universities. Hence it followed, 
that the teaching of Luther remains to 


this day, and the lessons inculcated 
by the scholarlike Valdez have alto- 
gether died out of Italy. 

Among Vittoria’s leading friends at 
this time were the cardinals Conta- 
rini and Pole. The latter had left 
England in order to escape the dis- 
pleasure of Henry VIII. for his con- 
duct on the divorce question. Both 
Englishman and Italian had become 
acquainted with the main tenets of 
the German divines; but, unlike the 
Reformers, they viewed separation 
from Rome as the greatest calamity 
that could befall the Church, and were 
ready to give up any dogma for the 
sake of visible unity. Pole was Vit- 
toria’s spiritual guide. He watched 
her with the deepest solicitude, lest 
her love for Scriptural truth should 
induce her to secede from the Church 
of Rome; and about this time she 
joined one of those societies which, 
under the name of “ Oratories of Di- 
vine Love,’ were accustomed to meet 
in the different Italian cities for “mu- 
tual edification, the worship of God, 
preaching, and the practice of spiritual 
exercises.” 

Among the most prominent char- 
acters of the period was Bernardino 
Ochino. A man of deep earnestness, 
his search after truth led him at first 
to become a Franciscan ; but finding 
the discipline of that order not suf- 
ficiently strict, he joined the society 
of the Capuchins. Yet frequent fast- 
ings and severe penance did not satisfy 
him. Like Luther, his cell was the 
scene of many a desperate conflict 
with the powers of ~ i 

In Italy it was not, as in Germany, 
the custom for the regular clergy to 
preach. This duty was performed by 
the monks and friars. The chapters 
of the different orders chose such of 
their number as possessed the greatest 
powers of eloquence, and sent them 
to preach in the principal towns 
during Lent, which was the only time 
of the year when the people received 
religious instruction. Ochino had at- 
tained this highest reach of a monk’s 
ambition. At each returning season 
of humiliation he addressed vast mul- 
titudes in one or other of the cities of 
Italy. Multitudes crowded to hear 
him. He caused the avaricious to 
become liberal; the proud he taught 
humility. He melted all hearts by 
the fire of his language. “That man,” 
said Charles V., “would make the 
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stones weep.” So great was his fame. 
that in 1538, four years after he had 
joined the Capuchin brotherhood, the 

ople of Venice used every effort to 
induce him to preach in their city. 
Cardinal Bembo writes to Vittoria, 
begging her to exercise her great in- 
fluence over Ochino for that purpose. 
Vittoria was successful; and, in one 
of Bembo’s letters to the Marchioness, 
dated from Venice, February 23, 1539, 
he describes the effect which the friar 
had produced upon his hearers, and 
adds :—“ From the whole city I send 
your Highness immortal thanks for 
the favour that you have done us; 
and I especially will ever feel obliged 
to you.” And again, on the 14th 
April, he writes :—‘“ Our Frate Ber- 
nardino, whom I desire henceforth to 
call mine as well as yours, is at pre- 
sent adored in this city. There is not 
a man or woman who does not extol 
him to the skies.” Ochino did not, 
for some time, openly inculcate the Re- 
formed doctrines. He left his hearers 
to draw their own conclusion. They 
could draw but one; and as the 
preacher waxed bolder in denouncing 
the infamous corruptions of Church 
as well as State, vague suspicions that 
the devout and revered brother was 
not quite sound ripened into certainty. 
Formal complaints were laid against 
him. These he answered with irre- 
sistible force. But soon after, while 
preaching at Venice, in 1542, he heard 
that one of his personal friends, a con- 
vert of Valdez, had been imprisoned 
for heresy. Then, when all the se- 
nators and principal persons of the 
city were present, he burst forth into 
impassioned exclamations: “To what 
purpose do we exhaust ourselves, if 
those, oh, noble Venice ! queen of the 
Adriatic—if those who preach to you 
the Truth are to be thrown into pri- 
sons, thrust into cells, and loaded 
with chains and fetters? What place 
will be left tous? Oh that we had 
liberty to preach the Truth! How 
many blind, who now grope their way 
in the dark, would then be restored to 
light !” 

Soon after this Ochino was sum- 
moned to Rome. He proceeded as far 
as Florence, but, finding that his death 
was resolved upon, he fled to Geneva, 
and there openly joined the Reform- 
ers, with whom he had long secretly 
sympathized. 

Another of the notables of this time 
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was Renée, Duchess of Ferrara, and 
daughter of Louis XII. of France. 
From her kindness of heart, her su- 
perior agree. i open her engaging 
manners, and her many virtues, she 
earned the honourable name of the 
‘Good Duchess.” In her early maiden 
life she had formed an intimacy with 
many of the leading Reformers who 
frequented the court of Margaret 
Queen of Navarre. After her mar- 
riage with Ercole IL., Duke of Ferrara, 
she clung to the teaching of the 
French Reformers. But in Italy 
caution was needed. She invited to 
her court those who thought with 
her ; but it was as literati they came, 
and not as the exposers of ecclesiasti- 
cal corruption. Upon the terrace of 
the ducal palace would often assem- 
ble a goodly company, intent upon one 
great subject. There might have been 
seen, sitting near the “Good Duchess,” 
Olympia Morata, the most learned, 
and Julia Gonzaga, the most beauti- 
ful women of Italy. At their feet, 
gazing with large wondering eyes, 
would sit little Leonora d’ Este, still a 
child, and not yet ripened into that 
perfect loveliness which Tasso found 
so fatal to his peace. There, too, 
grouped around these noble ladies, 
appeared the Cardinal Pole, with 
anxious face, full of dread, lest the 
poison of heresy should infect them, 
while Contarini strove to cheer his 
audience with hopes of a_ bright 
future. Carnesecchi, standing next 
to him, seemed already wearing the 
bright crown of victory, soon to be 
exchanged for fiery martyrdom. Stern 
and gloomy, John Calvin, known here 
as Charles Heppeville, knits his brows 
in anger at the temporising policy of 
Contarini and Pole. Valdez, too, is 
here, justly claiming the “grand old 
name of gentleman,’ as he smoothes 
away the half-uttered taunts of the 
uncompromising Genevan, doing what 
he can to mediate between him and 
Ochino, who, in burning words, carries 
the hearers with him, urging that the 
hour to break with Rome, decisively, 
has not yet arrived. Others there are 
of lesser note ; Flaminio, the poet, and 
missionaries from the Waldenses, sent 
to visit their brethren on the hills of 
Italy. The homage of the company 
is divided between Renée and Vitto- 
ria, Marchioness of Pescara. The 
beauty of the latter still remai 

albeit time and sorrow have dimm 
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the brightness of her eye, and tinged 
her hair with grey. She is calm and 
resigned ; full of earnest desire for 
the truth ; listening reverently to all 
that is said, and pondering the words 
in her heart.* 

Looking back through three centu- 
ries upon those distinguished assem- 
blies, we wonder how it was that so 
many refined minds, so many generous 
hearts, so many noble intellects, failed 
to produce a lasting influence upon 
the Italian mind. Was it that this 
people, so prone to gorgeous display, 
and all the “luxury of devotion,” 
was naturally unfit for the severe 
austerity of Northern worship? or, 
was it that the Reformers of Italy 
were too refined, too intellectual, and 
not sufficiently endowed with the 
mental and physical strength of Lu- 
ther ? 

We must retrace our steps. During 
Vittoria’s seven years’ sadness were 
probably written the whole of the 125 
sonnets, placed by Rota in the first 
a of his edition. To this period 

oubtless belong the Canzoni, which 
Roscoe esteems above her sonnets ; 
while subsequently must have been 
written the 212 “ Rime Spirituali,” 
and the “Stanze,” of which the above- 
mentioned historian remarks, that in 
simplicity, harmony, and elegance of 
style, they equal the “ productions of 
any of her cotemporaries, and in 
lively description and genuine poetry 
excel them all, excepting only those 
of the inimitable Ariosto.”” In the 
first-mentioned sonnets, and in the 
Canzoni, she dwells on the eventful 
life and noble actions of her husband. 

In 1537 a friendship commenced 
which, more than any other circum- 
stance, has handed Vittoria’s name 
down through 300 years, and caused 
the general reader to have some know- 
ledge, at least, of her history, even 
though he may be ignorant of her 
writings. 

It was at Rome that Vittoria first 
saw Michel Angelo. She was then in 
her forty-seventh year, he in his sixty- 
fourth. This fact must preclude all 
ideas of a romantic attachment on the 

art of the great artist. We cannot 
a on this as another illustration 
of “the Loves of the Poets,” but be 


the above description. 





* We are partly indebted to the authoress of ‘‘ Sketches of Christian Life” for 
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content with a more common-place 
view. And yet the affection which 
this “king of men” felt for our poetess 
was of no common sort. He Nooked 
up to her with reverence. His love 
for her was that of the artist. He 
loved her as we do not find he had 
loved any other woman. More than 
Laura was to Petrarch—even as Bea- 
trice was to Dante—in his sonnets he 
makes frequent mention of Vittoria. 
Mr. Taylor has thus translated one of 
these :— 


‘* Tf it be true that any beauteous thing 
Raises the pure and just desire of man 
From earth to God, th’ Eternal fount of all; 
Such I believe my love; for, as in her 
So fair, in whom I all besides forget, 

I view the gentle work of her Creator, 

I have no care for any other thing 

Whilst thus I live. Nor is it marvellous, 

Since the effect is not of my own power, 

If the soul doth by nature, tempted forth, 

Enamoured through the eyes, 

Repose upon the eyes which it resembleth, 

And through them riseth to the primal love 

As to its end; and honours in admiring ; 

For, who adores the Creator needs must 
love His work.” 


Though Angelo’s writings often 
partake of the obscurity of the other 
great Italian poets, so that it is not 
always easy to determine whether he 
is —— of an abstraction, there 
can be no doubt that in this case he 
does refer to an actual person. The 
last line proves it. In a sonnet trans- 
lated by Dr. Harford, he speaks of 
Vittoria as embodying those ssthetic 
ideas which all his life long he had 
been striving to express. In another 
he speaks of painful doubts, which he 
beseeches her to solve— 


** I, lady, to your sacred penmanship 
Present the blank page of my troubled mind, 
That you, in dissipation of my doubts, 

May on it write how my benighted soul 
Of its desired end may not so fail 

As to incur at length a fatal fall. 

Be you the writer, who have taught me how 
To tread by fairest paths the way to heaven.” 


The same year that Vittoria became 
acquainted with Angelo she formed 
the design of visiting Jerusalem. From 
this she was dissuaded by her cousin, 
the Marquis Del Vasto. In 1541 she 
determined to retire into a convent, 
and joined a sisterhood at Orvieto. 
Thence, a few months after, she re- 
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moved to the convent of Santa Ca- 
terina, at Viterbo, this being the town 
where she first heard the sad tidings 
of her husband’s death. Towards the 
end of 1546 Vittoria returned from 
Viterbo to Rome, and took up her 
residence at the convent of Sta-Anna. 
At the beginning of 1547 she became 
seriously ill, and was removed to the 
palace of Giuliano Cesarini. She 
rapidly grew worse. On the 15th 
February, she made her will,* and 
very shortly after her gentle spirit 
rejoined the spirit of him whom she 
had so long loved and lost. 

Mr. Landor, in his very beautiful 
Imaginary Conversation between Vit- 
toria and Michel Angelo, has made 
Vittoria say, “When death approaches 
me, be present, Michel Angelo, and 
shed as pure tears on this hand as I 
did on the hand of Pescara.” 

“Madonna!” replied Angelo, “they 
are these, they are these! Endure 
them now rather! Merciful God! 
grant me to behold her at that hour, 
not in the palace of a hero, not in the 
chamber of a saint, but from thine 
everlasting mansions !” 

The prayer was not granted. Dur- 
ing the last moments of her life 
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Angelo came to her bedside, and 
kissed the hand that was now well 
nigh cold. 

hose who live long learn to be 
out of love with life. Angelo had 
worked hard through a protracted 
existence, and had received but little 
emolument or honour. In his eighty- 
second year, his aged and faithful 
servant, Urbino, died. The old man 
sat with him night and day, and 
tended him in his last illness. He 
himself, lived seven years longer, and 
expired, February 17th, 1563. 

Some idea of the great popularity of 
Vittoria’s writings may be gathered 
from the commendatory notices which 
Rota has attached to them. Many 
of these are by contemporaries, and 
all speak almost extravagantly of her 
— calling her divine and God- 
ike. More than this. While the 
first edition of her poems appeared 
in 1538, a second was published in 
1539, a third in 1540, a fourth in 
1544, a fifth and sixth in 1548, a 
seventh in 1552, and three more in 
the same century. Since then edi- 
tions have been published in 1692 
and 1698, and in 1760, this being 
Rota’s, and we believe the last. 


THE EUPHRATES VALLEY RAILWAY.T 


No other dominion has advanced so 
rapidly and steadily as that of steam. 

sea, it has altered our principles 
of maritime warfare, and in peace, re- 
duced contingent to certain calcula- 
tions. By land, it has associated na- 
tion with nation, and replaced weeks 
by hours in periods of transit. It is 
hard, indeed, to determine whether 
our advance during the last forty years 
has been more rapid in point of rail- 
ways or steam-ships. In Germany the 


“ eilwagen” is no more, and in France 
the “diligence” is nearly extinct. 
Coaches in England have shared the 
same fate ; but the difference has been, 
perhaps, least striking amongst our- 
selves, in consequence of the perfec- 
tion to which coach-travelling had 
been carried, since the vehicles estab- 
lished between London and York in 
the age of Queen Anne boasted of un- 
rivalled celerity when performing the 
distance in four days. Not thirty 


* Vittoria bequeathed 10,000 crowns to Pole, which he refused to accept. He 
ordered it to be added to the fortune of the Marchioness’s niece, when she married 


Don Garcia. 
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ears ago, it was a fortnight’s wea 
ourney to Vienna; we can now reac 
it in forty-eight hours. The outward 
and homeward voyage between this 
country and America then occupied 
several months, and the outward and 
homeward voyage between this coun- 
try and India a year. We can now 
steam to America in ten or twelve 
“— and to India, with the aid of 
a European railway, in a month. 

It may seem surprising that with 
these rapid strides in steam commu- 
nication we should not have sooner 
established railways in Asia. Our 
steamers have nearly circumnavigated 
the globe ; sixteen years ago they as- 
cended the Chinese rivers on a hostile 
e ition. But Indian railways, and 
railways connecting the Levant with 
the Indian Ocean, have hitherto re- 
mained a dream. Nor does it seem 
likely that we shall profit, in an ap- 
preciable degree, even by the leisure 
we have given ourselves for maturing 
our schemes, since it would be diffi- 
cult to conceive a greater amount of 
ignorance and contradiction than what 
still prevails among the authors and 

romoters of railway communication 
in India and the west of Asia. The 
pamphlets whose titles we cite illus- 
trate this. Each of these publications 
conflicts with the others ; each advo- 
cates the peculiar hobby of its author 
with a pertinacity -which is amusing. 

The cause of this delay in the ex- 
tension of railways to the East is of a 
two-fold nature. The European na- 
tions ssing the necessary wealth 
have been occupied with railway spe- 
culation in their own territories. There 
are at this day but three countries in 
Northern Europe—Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark; and but three coun- 
triesin Southern Europe—Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Greece (for we except Tur- 
key, as a semi-Asiatic state), that 
have not an extensive ramification of 
railways. These lines have absorbed 
the treasure, and burnt the fingers 
of many of the capitalists who have 
engaged in them. Our present rail- 
way economics present but a dismal 
prospect, indeed, to those who medi- 
tate the extension of our financial 
failures into the eastern hemisphere. 
Nevertheless, the general spirit of re- 
organization which prevails, with re- 
gard both to the direct and incidental 
relations of India, is, for the present, 
too strong to be overpowered by ad- 
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verse experiences at home. We as- 
sume, therefore, that the progress, if 
not the completion, of some one of these 
railway schemes in the East is inevit- 
able ; and we shall, consequently, at- 
tempt to point out the evils and the 
advantages which the plans already 
struck out respectively present. 

Three distinct classes of communi- 
cation have been devised with a view 
eitherto bring Indiainto anapproxima- 
tion with this country, or to centralize 
its government. Westate, as the first 
of these, the lines of railway by which 
it is proposed to traverse Western 
Asia, and connect the European with 
the Indian Seas. Two of these pro- 
jects have assumed a certain definite 
form. They are—the Euphrates Val- 
ley Railway, which is mapped to cross 
Northern Syria, and follow the course 
of the river, and the railway designed 
from Constantinople to the Indus, 
over Asia Minor and Persia, through 
Trebizond, Teheran, and Herat. The 
second of these classes of communica- 
tion with the East consists of the 
two projected canals—the one de- 
signed to connect the Mediterranean 
with the Red Sea, from the Gulf of 
Suez to the Bay of Pelusium, and the 
other to connectit with the Euphrates, 
from the nearest navigable point of 
the river to the port of Seleucia (or 
Suedia), at the north-east corner of 
the Levant. The third class consists 
of railways for the Indian territory 
itself. 

We shall deal with the Euphrates 
Valley Railway alone. We view it 
as the most important, and (with the 
exception of the Suez Canal) the most 
practicable of the schemes. We dis- 
miss the others with the remark, that 
while the question of purely Indian 
railways is at present premature, the 
railway from Constantinople to the 
Indus is permanently impracticable, 
in consequence of the immense dis- 
tance to traversed, and the canal 
from the Euphrates to the Mediter- 
ranean has been nearly abandoned by 
its originators, from the physical diffi- 
culties of the soil. There remains, 
therefore, but the scheme of the Suez 
Canal. 

The design of the Euphrates Valley 
Railway had its origin in the expedi- 
tion of General Chesney, so long ago 
as the year 1830. That enterprising 
officer proceeded to the East, in the 
first instance, without any authority, 
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to discover the shortest route between 
this country and India. He had hardly, 
however, reached the Euphrates when 
illness prevented him from following 
the caravan which he had joined. This 
incident diverted his survey from the 
land to the river. Having induced 
the Arabs to build him a raft, he de- 
scended the Euphrates with a view of 
ascertaining its practicability for na- 
vigation. The crew consisted of the 
General, his servant, an interpreter, 
and three Arabs. So jealous were the 
latter of encroachment, that General 
Chesney was compelled to make secret 
soundings by means ofa pole attached 
to the after part of the raft, at which 
he took post under pretext of steering 
her. Thus his investigations com- 
menced. In 1836 he re-ascended the 
Euphrates in a steamer from the Per- 
sian Gulf; and he has since diverted 
his inquiry to the question of commu- 
nication by land. 

It is necessary, in the first instance, 
to state with precision what thescheme 
of the Euphrates Valley Railway actu- 
ally is. This railway then is designed 
to run from Seleucia, at the mouth of 
the Orontes, and at the north-east of 
the Levant, either to Bassorah, at the 
mouth of the Euphrates, and on the 
Persian Gulf, or to Kurnah, some 
thirty miles from the mouth of the 
river, and the highest point at which 
the Euphrates is navigable for vessels 
of the greatest draught. The distance 
from Seleucia to Kurnah is computed 
at 771 miles, inclusive of the curves 
of the projected line. From its ter- 
minus, on the Mediterranean, the rail- 
way will cross the plateau of Aleppo 
to the nearest point of the Euphrates, 
opposite Kalat Jaber. The distance 
from Seleucia to Kalat Jaber is esti- 
mated by Sir John Macneill, the en- 
gineer of the company, at about 125 
mniles ; but it is thought not improb- 
able that the deviations from the di- 
rect track will increase the length of 
the line to 150. From this point the 
railway is designed to follow the gene- 
ral course of the Euphrates, although 
it will avoid the innumerable sinuosi- 
ties of the stream, and thereby save 
nearly 200 miles in the course pursued 
by navigators of the Euphrates 
itself. 
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* The term, ‘‘ Euphrates Valley,” is, in itself, inaccurate. 
through a region, for the most part an extensive flat. 
on this inaccuracy, and accept the designation offered, 
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The course from Seleucia to Kalat 
Jaber presents the first section of the 
line ; and for this section only have 
the company as yet obtained a firman 
from the Porte. The exertions of Lord 
Stratford and General Chesney have 
been directed in vain to the extension 
of these powers. It is true that a con- 
cession of the whole line would have 
been made somewhat after the fashion 
of the medizval grant by the Papacy 
to the Spanish court, of the Atlantic 
Ocean within certain longitudes. The 
Porte would have been conceding what 
it is not actually in their power to 
grant. The authority of the Sultan, 
always feeble in the region of the 
Euphrates, is now reduced there to a 
zero which represents no more than 
titular sovereignty. 

What, therefore, is commonly term- 
ed the “Euphrates Valley Railway 
scheme,” presents two distinct ques- 
tions. We have, first, the ideal line 
stretching across Northern Syria, from 
Seleucia to the Euphrates, for which 
the permission of the Sultan has been 

iven, and where the authority of the 

ultan is respected. We have, se- 
condly, the ideal line, in continuation 
of that railway, stretching along the 
“valley” of the Euphrates, for which 
the permission of the Sultan has not 
been given, and where his authority is 
not respected. The former involves 
150 miles of railway ; the latter about 
620. At present, therefore, in the 
strict sense of the term, there is no 
question of a Euphrates Valley Rail- 
way at all. The company are organ- 
izing themselves, and preparing to 
commence their labours, without any 
assurance that they will obtain a fir- 
man for the longer portion of the 
route, or that (in the event of their 
obtaining it) they will find a prolong- 
ation of the railway practicable.* 

As we are compelled to charge the 
company with temerity on other 
grounds, it is the more necessary to 
observe that the success of their ex- 
periment does not necessarily depend 
upon the practicability of a continua- 
tion of the line along the course of the 
Euphrates. If they should be unable 
to continue the railway, they will 
cling to the alternative of navigating 
the river by steamers. A fifman, con- 


The river passes 
We do not, however, insist 


16 





ferring upon the British Government 
and the East India Company the 
right of permanent navigation on the 
Euphrates, was issued many years 
©. But it is, nevertheless, impossi- 
ble to acquit the Railway Company 
of a certain suicidal leap in the dark. 
They have assumed the navigable 
character of the Euphrates without 
accurate information on the subject. 

It appears that the Euphrates Rail- 
way Company have fallen into the 
extraordinary error of taking the sur- 
vey and soundings of General Chesney, 
in 1830-31, and in 1836, as a test of 
the navigable character of the river 
at present. In this fatal inaccuracy 
they are followed by a shoal of pamph- 
leteers, who write in ignorance. They 
assume that, in consequence of Gene- 
ral Chesney having sounded a depth 
of at least ten feet in 1830, during the 
expedition which we have described, 
there exists at least the same depth 
now. Mr. Andrew, more especially, 
the chairman of the Company, writes 
a letter to Lord Palmerston to that 
effeet. For errors of this kind there 
is less surprise to be expressed when 
they emanate from harmless pamph- 
leteers, than when they proceed from 
speculators about to invest millions 
sterling. 

The fact, however, undoubtedly is— 
and our assertion will be acknow- 
ledged by every inquiring traveller in 
those regions to be true—that the 
depth of the Euphrates has diminish- 
ed, as probably the depth of no other 
river in the world has diminished, 
during the last twenty years. It seems 
as though the prediction in the Apo- 
calypse were to be literally realized, 
and that “the waters of the great 
river Euphrates” were about to be 
“dried up.” This change is not the 
result of natural causes—if, indeed, it 
were, the phenomenon would be inex- 
plicable; but it is simply the result 
of a cessation of the artificial system 

by which the river had been kept 
within what may be presumed to 
be its original bed. This change is the 
immediate result of the reforms which 
took place during the reign of Sultan 
Mahmoud, after the battle of Nava- 
‘rino. Under the mediseval system of 
the Ottoman empire, which had been 
continued until that- day, the gover- 
nors of provinces were invested with 
very powers of local administra- 
tion, while their individual interests 
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were bound up with the cultivation 
and prosperity of their several pro- 
vinees. Under the present system, the 
local governors have no such powers 
or interests. It is one of the many 
results of this complete administra- 
tive change, that the banks of the 
Euphrates are now neglected, and 
that the inundations which skill and 
labour no longer attempt to restrain 
have greatly affected the depth of 
what has been termed the navigable 
channel of the river. Far from pos- 
sessing a minimum depth of ten feet, 
it is now in many places almost ford- 
able. 
This result appears to us to com- 
vp the desolation of the Euphrates. 
n the Babylonian age, the depth of 
the river and the fertility of the soil 
were maintained by a vast expendi- 
ture. There are now neither the men 
nor the money for a restoration of 
that fertility. The question, there- 
fore, of an improvement in the navi- 
gation of the Euphrates is, in our 
view, one of the most practical and 
important in the whole of this scheme. 
Far be it from us to decide it, and to 
assert that the Euphrates is not sus- 
ceptible of navigation. The presump- 
tion, indeed, lies the other way. But, 
waiving this, as a physical or engi- 
neering difficulty of no extraordinary 
magnitude, it is, nevertheless, of no 
light importance as a matter of mo- 
ney. The simple problems we pro- 
und to Mr. Andrew and his col- 
eagues are—What is to be the origi- 
nal cost of restoring the banks of the 
Euphrates? What, also, is to be the 
consequent and annual cost of main- 
taining them? What is the extent 
of the probability that it will be easy 
to organize an effective administra- 
tion for this purpose, if we assume 
the scheme of a continued line of 
railway along the Euphrates aban- 
doned, in consequence of an invincible 
hostility on the part of the Arab 
tribes ? 

It is possible the company may de- 
sign the navigation of the Buphrates 
either by flat-bottomed vessels, or ves- 
sels of light draught. We apprehend 
that a recourse to this expedient 
would materially affect the rapidity of 
transit. It would, in a still greater de- 
gree, trench upon the comfort of the 
passengers. Nor is this all. Time 
and convenience would again be lost 
in a fresh trans-shipment. At Kurnah, 
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or at Bassorah, there would be a new 
“turn-out” of the passengers and the 
destined for India. This, in 
would be the event, whether the 
Euphrates could be restored to its 
navigable condition in 1830 or not. 
The steamers capable of crossing the 
Indian Ocean in security, would not, 
probably, be capable, in either case, 
of ascending the Euphrates so far as 
Kalat Jaber. 

It is impossible, therefore, to see in 
what other object than that of time, 
the passage by the Euphrates (unless 
the railway be completed) can com- 
pete with the existing and established 
passage by the Isthmus of Suez. The 
railway from Alexandria to Cairo is 
already completed—it will soon be 
extended to Suez. By this route there 
will then be but two distinct modes of 
transit between India and the Medi- 
terranean—the railway from Alexan- 
dria to Suez, and the steamer from 
Suez to Bombay or Kurrachee. By 
the Euphrates route there would be 
at least three modes of transit—the 
railway from Seleucia to the Eu- 
phrates, the river steamer, or flat-bot- 
tomed vessel, from thence to Kurnah, 
and the ship-transit from Kurnah to 
Kurrachee. We have already said 
that the riverain expedition, by way 
of the Euphrates, will be encountered 
under a great sacrifice of personal 
comfort, in consequence of the small- 
ness of the vessels navigating the 
stream. It is also to be borne in mind 
that the heat of the Euphrates is often 
as intolerable as the heat of the Red 
Sea, although the former lies in a less 
southerly latitude. It must be ac- 
knowledged, however, that the periods 
of extreme heat, by these two routes, 
do not always coincide, and that at 
certain seasons the passage by the 
Euphrates may be preferred to the 

e by the Red Rea. 

It is then, in point of time only, 
that an saamediathe advantage can be 
gained by the proposed route, if the 

continuation of the railway to the 
Persian Gulf be abandoned. The cal- 
culations which have appeared on this 
head are very inexact. Mr. Andrew 

asserted that by this route we may 
travel from London to Kurrachee in 
fifteen days. This computation en- 
tirely depends on the completion of 
the railway—an event which Mr. 

drew can by no means insure. It 
“allows three days for the journey be- 
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tween London and Trieste, jive for the 
voyage between Trieste and Seleuci 
two for the journey to Bassorah, onl 
Jive for the voyage to Kurrachee. No 
allowance, however, is made either 
for trans-shipment, or for the contin- 
gency that the river voyage may be 
substituted for the projected continu- 
ation of the railway. In the former 
event, if we take into account the 
contingency of heavy storms, the pass- 
age from London to Kurrachee will 
scarcely be made, on an average, under 
twenty days, nor, in the latter event, 
under twenty-four; for the windings 
of the Euphrates, between Kalat 
Jaber and the Persian Gulf, are com- 
puted to extend over 900 miles, 

When the tian railroad is com- 

lete, we shal able to pass from 
ndon to Suez, on the Red Sea, 
within the time required for the pass- 
age between London and Kalat Jaber, 
on the Euphrates. Thus it may be 
assumed that the saving of time, by 
way of the Euphrates, will not exceed 
ten days, under the event of the con- 
tinuation of the “ Valley Railway,” and 
that it will not exceed six days if that 
railway be not continued to Bassorah. 
It is for the speculators in the Eu- 
phrates Valley Railway to determine 
whether these advantages are likely 
to countervail the discomforts, to sur- 
mount the difficulties, and remuner- 
ate the expenditure, of this mode of 
transit. 

So far we have chiefly dealt with 
the contingency that the continuation 
of the line beyond Kalat Jaber may 
be found impracticable. It is not easy 
to censure in too strong terms the 
imprudence of those who have made 
themselves prominent in this scheme 
without full inquiry. Theself-compla- 
cency of Mr. Andrew is certainly not 
alittle amusing. This gentleman tells 
us, in his recent publication, that the 
favourable nature of the country im- 
plies “that Providence had marked it 
out as a highway for the nations.” 
Mr. Andrew does not add that the 
extremely unfavotirrable character of 
the population implies the reverse. 
We shall assume that the existing 
difficulties may not prove insurmount- 
able, and shall glance at the means by 
which the entire line of railway is to 
be executed and maintained. 

In the first place the capital of the 
company is quite unequal to the re- 
quirements of the first section of the 
16 
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line between Seleucia and the Eu- 
phrates. That capital consists of no 
more than £1,000,000. Now the line 
between Seleucia and Antioch is cal- 
culated to cost, in construction, nearly 
£9,000 per mile. The distance is 
ninety miles, and the charge, accord- 
ingly, £810,000. The remaining dis- 
tance, from Aleppo to the Euphrates, 
is sixty thiles, and the average esti- 
mate £6,000 per mile, or £360,000. 
The total is £1,170,000. In addition 
to this charge, we have to take into 
account the expense of engines, car- 
riages, &c., and the floating capital 
required for the working of the line. 
And, although the above are the care- 
ful estimates of Sir John Macneill, it 
is impossible to overlook the fact, that 
nearly every railway that has yet been 
constructed has greatly exceeded its 
original estimate. 
ut this is not all. The purchase 
of land has found no place in these 
calculations. Much misconception has 
revailed on this head. Count de 
arren has maintained that the Otto- 
man Porte “has undertaken to pass a 
law, at its own expense, to give pos- 
session to the company of all private 
property that may be on the line.” 
. 12). This is not correct. The 
orte does no more for the Euphrates 
Company than an Act of Parliament 
does for an English one. The company 
are enabled to insist upon their pos- 
session of the requisite land, but they 
are bound toindemnify the proprietors. 
It is to be observed that M. de Warren 
qualifies his statement by saying that 
“the Ottoman Government has made 
a gratuitous grant to the Euphrates 
Valley Railway Company of all the 
lands belonging to the State which lie 
immediately along that portion (i. e., 
the first) of the line.” It may be true 
that the Porte has surrendered the 
strip of land necessary for a construc- 
tion of the railway ; but to assert that 
it has given the founders of the spe- 
culation the “crown lands” (to use a 
term of our own), through which they 
may choose to make the railway, is to 
assert an absurdity. Moreover,a great 
—— of this territory is in the 
ands of the Mosques, and there is no 


doubt that the sacerdotal fraternity 
of Islam, true to the established cha- 


racter of aggregate corporations, will 
extort the uttermost farthing. Besides 
this expenditure, the company have 
two additional classes of works to com- 
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plete and defray; and for neither of 
these do they appear to have made any 
provision. We allude, first, to the res- 
toration of the banks of the Euphrates, 
which, in a certain degree, is essential; 
and secondly, to the formation of two 
harbours—the one at Seleucia, the 
other at Bassorah. It is true that the 
Porte has undertaken to meet the ex- 
pense of the former; their fulfilment 
of this obligation is, however, a matter 
of doubt ; and with regard to the ne- 
cessary harbour at the entrance to the 
Persian Gulf, there is no probability 
that either the Porte or the East India 
Company would contribute to its con- 
struction. 

Now, it is obvious that, unless the 
Euphrates Railway Company can es- 
tablish a steam passage—either by 
land or water—along the Euphrates, 
their line of railway to Kalat Jaber 
will prove abortive ; and unless they 
undertake, at least, a large share in 
the expense, incident to a continuation 
of the route wherever their line of 
rails terminates, they will not find any 
company willing to undertake the 
water-passage. To construct a railway 
from Seleucia to the Euphrates, in the 
expectation that some new company 
about to start into life may undertake 
to render the Euphrates navigable, 
and build a capacious harbour at Bas- 
sorah, would be absolutely suicidal. 
We must see, therefore, in the first 
place, that a corresponding company 
is established before we buy a foot of 
ground; we must next estimate the 
expenditure involved in these addi- 
tional works ; and we must agree 
upon an equitable division of the 
burden. 

It may be gravely doubted, conse- 
quently, whether the company will 
be able to construct their line to Kalat 
Jaber, and encounter its incidental 
expenses, under a cost of between 
£2,000,000 and £3,000,000. 

But, in regard to the entire line, we 
readily acknowledge that, if the moral 
difficulties be surmounted, the physical 
difficulties will not be great. Scarcely 
any tunnelling will be required. From 
the shore of the Mediterranean the 
ascent, towards the high plain of 
Aleppo, is so gradual as to present an 
incline of but about 100 inches to the 
mile. Between Aleppoand the Persian 
Gulf the corresponding decline has 
been calculated, by M. Falkowsky, a 
Polish engineer of no mean ability, at 
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not more than eighty inches to the 





e. 

Theexpense of the whole line of rail- 
way is estimated at above £5,000,000. 
The completion of the line would dis- 
pense with the necessity of improving 
the navigation of the river; and it is 
probable that a new company would 
relieve the proprietors of the railway 
from much of the expense involved in 
the construction of a harbour at Bas- 
sorah, when the latter had completed 
the communication between the Le- 
yant and the PersianGulf. Assuming 
the practicability either of a railway 
along the Euphrates, or an improve- 
ment in the navigation of the river, 
we feel disposed to regard the com- 
plete railway as the more remunerative 
speculation of the two. 

We have said that the moral diffi- 
culty in this scheme outweighs the 






























































































ey physical. What we here allude to, 
in is the character of the populations 
on through which this line must pass. 
of Between Seleucia and the Euphrates 
ny we have anticipated no difficulty on 
he thishead. But beyond the first section 
ay of the line, civilization and centralized 
the government are replaced by the wild 
ny and uncertain influence of nomadic 
ake tribes, who overawe the settled inha- 
ble, bitants and defy the power of the 
sas- Turkish Pashas. The concordat which 
dal. is to be drawn up between the Com- 
first pany and “the powers that be,” 
any must, therefore, be framed, not so 
it of much by Lord Stratford at Constan- 
the tinople, as by General Chesney, with 
ddi- the separate sheikhs, somewhat after 
gree the fashion of William Penn’s treat 
the with the Indians. It is clear that, if 
we are to construct a railway, and 
omse- run passenger-trains, we must first 
will against the danger of hostile 
<alat uruptions. Otherwise we must send 
ental a& body of troops to protect our 
weel “navvies,” as though we were about 








“to trench a field or cast a rampart.” 
This alternative is not to be enter- 
tained; for if we require troops to 
protect the construction of the railway, 
we shall require them for its working. 
We could not, in that case, insure the 
Bafety of a single train ; passengers 
would be robbed im order to supply 
clothing for the Arabs ; and our young 
ladies who go out to India in a hope 
of finding husbands, would not desire 
to be carried off by the sheikhs of the 
Wandering families. It is by Turkey 
Blone that these troops could be sup- 
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plied: it is quite certain that Turkey 
is too poor and indifferent to the en- 
terprise to supply them, if she be com- 
pelled also to support them ; and it is 
equally certain that the revenues of 
the Railway Company would be un- 
equal to the defrayal of such a charge. 

It must be remembered, at the same 
time, that the formation of a mercan- 
tile passage in the abstract, between 
England and India by way of the 
Euphrates, can be no chimera, inas- 
much as it is no new route. Prior to 
the discovery of the passage by the 
Cape of Good Hope, this was the re- 
cognised passage of British and Italian 
merchants. e Euphrates was then 
regularly navigated by a fleet of boats 
in the service of the passing mer- 
chants. Such was the condition of 
Anglo-Indian overland transport in 
the sixteenth century. But from some 
cause or other, the system in vogue 
during the age of Elizabeth is no more 
tolerable in the age of Victoria than 
it would be if man had declined in 
the interval from the condition of an 
octo-centenarian patriarch to a miser- 
able being of three score and ten. 
He has no notion, in these days, of 
floating down the Euphrates in a 
boat as his ancestors did aforetime ; 
though his ordinary longevity is not 
probably less, and his time, therefore, 
is presumptively not more valuable. 

t is the object of these observations, 
however, to show that, as the hostile 
disposition of the Arabs has not per- 
ceptibly changed during the three 
intervening centuries, so the dangers 
arising from that cause arenot greater 
at this day. We admit that the dan- 

ers presented by this transit are not 
ikely, in the abstract, to deter those 
who are in the pursuit of gain. But 
it remains a very different question 
whether they will encounter those 
dangers to save a week or ten days, 
when the passage by the Red Sea is 
already open. 

This, in our view, is the gist of the 
difficulty with which the Euphrates 
Valley Railway Company has to con- 
tend. Until some solution of it shall 
be found, the scheme must rest a mere 
commercial idea. What is most sur- 
prising is, that no attempt has been 
made, among all the publications that 
have appeared upon the subject, to 
grapple with it in direct terms. Every 
reference to the character of the tribes 
that we have read has consisted of an 
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stones vaguely to depreciate the fallacy is obvious. Such great con- 
difficulty. It is, of course, quite pos- courses of Asiatics require to be at 
sible that it may have been overstated. certain places on or about the same 
But what, in that case, is required, is day. Now the average traffic on one 
a clear statement of the particularsin part of the line is stated to be 
which it is so overstated, and the 250,000 a-year, or about 700 a-day ; 
grounds upon which the assumption and on the other part, only 125,000 
of exaggeration is based. Whatis re- a-year, or 350 a-day. If this average 
quired, not less, is an equally explicit is so largely drawn from the assem- 
view of the manner in which the diffi- blages of people passing on special 
culty, be it what it may, is to be sur- occasions, probably the ordinary 
mounted. traffic would be but 200 and 100 a- 
Thus far we have endeavoured to day, respectively. Is it likely that a 
argue this question from three sepa- railway, accommodating itself to this 
rate points of view. We have dealt, insignificant every-day traffic, would 
first, with the navigation of the Eu- be capable of accommodating itself 
phrates, in the event of a discontinu- to the enormous demands of the fairs 
ation of the line beyond Kalat Jaber; and pilgrimages ? 
we have glanced, secondly, at the Now the remunerativeness of this 
physical labour involved in the com- railway depends upon four classes of 
plete railway ; and we have adverted, conditions. The expense of its con- 
thirdly, to the moral difficulties to be struction and maintenance ; the traffic 
encountered in the character of the of passengers in transit between 
population. There remain afew other Europe and India ; the local passen- 
considerations to be entertained. We ger traffic of Asiatics ; and the traffic 
will suppose this railway, in spite of in the produceof the countries through 
all these obstacles, to be complete. which the line is to pass. Let us 
We have to inquire, whatisthe nature glance at each of these means of re- 
and extent of the traffic by which the muneration in turn. 
shareholders are to be remunerated ? First, then, with regard to the ex- 
From one of the works which we pense of construction and mainten- 
have cited above, we make thefollow- ance. Thisisstill almost wholly unas- 
ing quotation, with respect to passen- certained. Itmay be divided into three 
ger traffic :-— heads : the physical labour, the ac- 
“The traffic of passengers on the Eu- quisition of materials, and purchase 
phrates Valley Railway may be com- of the land; the annual expense of 


~ at 125,000 per annum between working the line ; and the idirect 


uedia and Feludja, and between Fe- 
ludja and Bassora at 250,000. The Eu- 
phrates Valley Railway being the most 
direct and convenient route from Europe 
to India, and vice versd, would most cer- 
tainly be chosen by passengers who now 
take the mail by way of the Red Sea and 
Lower Egypt and as it would connect 
the towns of Aleppo, Bagdad, and Bas- 
sora, whose fairs are renowned in the 
East, and numerously attended by the 
wandering tribes of the country, they 
would prefer this mode of conveyance 
to a long journey on the back of a 
camel.” —European Interests, &c., p. 24. 


What this author relies on for a 
remunerative traffic is, not the con- 
tinuous intercourse of ordinary life 
but such casual events as fairs an 
pilgrimages. It is to be presumed 
oe fair at 2 is held an- 
nually ; nor can the pilgrimages be 
frequent. He enue the annual 
number of passengers according to 
the number frequenting fairs and 

on these occasions. The 


expense of payments to the wander- 
ing tribes, in consideration of their 
protection or forbearance. The cal- 
culation of £5,000,000 for the expense 
of construction, does not include the 
purchase of land, nor touch on the 
contingency, that the railway may be 
compelled to share in the construc- 
tion of one of the two necessary har- 
bours. If the total original expense 
were £10,000,000—for with these in- 
accurate data we can hardly rely on 
a smaller sum—the ordinary interest 
would alone trench on the profits to 
the extent of £500,000 a-year. The 
company will then have to defray 
the annual expense of maintenance, 
which has not yet been computed, 
and the mse of tribute to the 
Arabs, which it would be difficult to 


Cc 
compute at all. 
Secondly, with regard to European 
passenger traffic, if the railway be 
completed, and worked in security, 
the company may expect to convey a 
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great proportion of the passengers, 
not simply between Great Britain and 
India, but between China and the 
rest of Europe. The British residents 
in India, and the Euro mercan- 
tile community on the Chinese waters, 
will frequent this course. Neverthe- 
less, we question whether such a traf- 
fic can be expected to forma large item 
ofrevenue. It may be gravely doubted 
whether the traflic at present main- 
tained across the isthmus of Suez, 
would go far to support 800 miles of 
railway. And it is certain that the 
traffic by the Euphrates will at any 
rate be less than that now maintained 
by the isthmus, inasmuch as that 
traffic would thenceforth be divided 
between the two means of transit. 

It must be borne in mind, also, 
that there never can be such a high- 
way between Europe and Asia, as 
there exists between Europe and 
America, or between Europe and 
Australia. To the west or to the 
south we are still busy colonizing. 
Tn those regions we have a perpetual 
mart for our surplus population. 

It would be desirable to possess a 
summary of the annual number of 
European passengers by the overland 
route to and from the Eastern seas. 
We are not aware that such a sum- 
mary has been published in connexion 
with the present scheme; and we 
advert to this deficiency as one of the 
many instances of incomplete data on 
which the projectors of the company 
attempt to form public opinion. We 
incline to believe that no extensive 
reliance can be placed upon this 
source of revenue. 

Thirdly, we have to consider the 
aoere of local traffic among the 

iatics. The public mind has been 
greatly misled on this question. Mr. 

w describes the routeasthronged 
with populous towns. If it had been 
80, there need hardly have been any 
apprehension of the wandering Arabs. 

e truth is the reverse. There are, 
no doubt, not very infrequent congre- 
gations of huts. These are populous 
cities in the fertile imagination of Mr. 
Andrew! It happens that this peo- 
ple are not habituated to locomotion, 
and, if they were so habited, are 
bably too poor for railway travel- 

on a remunerative scale of fares. 
We suspect, therefore, that the ordin- 
ary travelling by railway on the 
part of Asiatics, will prove very 
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slight ; and we have already shown 
that the machinery of the company 
can hardly be such as to provide for 
the masses that may throng the route 
on special occasions. On neither 
ge therefore—neither as respects 

uropeans nor Asiatics—can we look 
for extensive passenger traffic. 

The fourth consideration—that. of 
commerce in goods—remains for dis- 
cussion. On this question we have to 
deal, first, with the traffic of goods 
between Europe and India. 

We apprehend that the only transit 
commerce that can be established by 
means of this railway, is a commerce 
in small and perishable goods. With 
an equally convenient passage by way 
of the Red Sea, we find that nearly 
the whole of the merchandise shipped 
from India is sent by way of the Cape, 
in order to avoid the labour of trans- 
shipment. It cannot, therefore, be 
anticipated, that this route will be 
adopted for goods, which neither de- 
teriorate by a sea-voyage, nor are of 
small compass. The bulk of our mer- 
chandise will then pass, as heretofore, 
by way of the Cape. 

What are the a sa products of this 
district of Asia which may be carried 
for exportation by the sien q 

The Revue Contemporaine asserts 
that “the annual export [from Basso- 
rah] under the British flag, for Bom- 
bay alone, amounts to 9,000 tons, and 
is valued at £80,000.” The translator 
of this essay maintains, that “when 
Mr. Barker (H. M. Vice-Consul at 
Suedia) sent his last report to the 
Foreign Office, in 1856, there were 
50,000 quarters of wheat lying at va- 
rious places eastward of Aleppo, for 
which means of transport could not 
be found.”—“ The city of Bassorah,” 
says the Revue itself, “contains 50,000 
inhabitants ; but from its favoured po- 
sition, being in the centre of the 
Babylonian Delta, and its proximity 
to the Euphrates, still retains its com- 
mercial importance, and is the outlet 
for all Helelaalen produce— dates, 
grain, rice, cotton, buffalo skins, wools, 
and Arab horses.” —“ In exchange for 
these exports, Bassorah receives to- 
bacco, sugar, wrought iron, indigo, fur- 
nished by the English merchants in 
India, and coffee, which is its princi- 
pal article of import ; for it is esti- 

mated that at least fifty vessels laden 
with this commodity enter the port 
annually.”—“The traffic between Bag- 
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dad and Bassorah,” says the last-men- 
tioned writer, “may be computed at 
about 3,000 tons perannum.”—“Baby- 
lonia, moderately cultivated, would 
ield more grain than the entire of 
ce. Whatever the actual state of 
the case may be, it is certain that the 
present population of Babylonia could 
grow, without very much effort, 500,000 
uarters of wheat for exportation. 
his would afford about 140,000 tons 
for conveyance by the railway towards 
the Mediterranean.” —“Thelittle town 
of Antioch alone, from the information 
of the English consul, imports to the 
Mediterranean 15,000 tons, and ex- 
ports 8,000. Aleppo imports 34,000 
tons, and exports 20,000.” 

We do not rely on these as accurate 
data ; but we make them from the 
most reliable of the writings that have 
lately appeared on this subject. That 
extensive commerce prevails in the 
regions watered by the Euphrates is 
not to be questioned. But it is worth 
inquiry, whether the commerce that 
is at present conveyed by the Euphra- 
tes, by way of the Posie Gulf, would 
not still be conveyed by that river? 
River communications will be cheaper 
and easier for such goods as are com- 
monly measured in tons, while time is 
often of slight importance. So far, 


however, as the opening of a mode of 
transit between the Euphrates and the 
Levant is concerned, the railway, un- 
doubtedly, could have no competitor. 

We have endeavoured to deal with 
this interesting question in its princi- 
palrelations. Our readers, ifthey follow 
our reasoning, will acknowledge that 
the Euphrates Valley Railway isa high- 
ly complicated project, through which 
we can at present by no means see our 
way. What, however, has chiefly been 
our aim is, to point out the deficiency 
of public knowledge on this subject ; 
and to suggest the most important 
points of immediate inquiry. The 
company have first to ascertain what 
will be the actual expense of construc- 
tion; they have next to calculate, far 
more closely than they have done, what 
will be their annual returns for traffic. 
They have, thirdly, to devise means 
which shall associate, if possible, the 
interests of the Nomad tribes with the 
prosperity of the railway. They have, 
lastly, in default of success in such an 
endeavour, to ascertain at what cost 
the Euphrates can be rendered navig- 
able for vessels of moderate draught. 
The scheme of the Euphrates Railway, 
until these questions can be solved, 
must remain a political and commer- 
cial problem. 


THE CASTLE OF DUBLIN. 
CHAPTER VII. 

TRIAL BY COMBAT IN THE CASTLE OF DYBLIN, A.D. 1583. SIR JOHN PERROTT APPOINTED VICEROY. 
PROPOSITION TO MAKE ATHLONE THE METROPOLIS OF IRELAND. EXPENSES OF PERROTT’S HOUSE- 
HOLD. ESCAPE OF HUGH O'DONNELL FROM THE CASTLE. VICEROYALTIES OF SIR WILLIAM FIT2- 
WILLIAM, ROBERT DEVEREUX, EARL OF ESSEX, AND LORD MOUNTJOY. 


Tue following contemporary descrip- 
tion has been preserved, of a trial by 
combat, held in the Castle of Dublin, 
in 1583, between two gentlemen of 
the clan O’Conor, of Offaly—the ap- 
yellant, named Tadhg Mac Gilla 

atric O’Conor, and the defendant, 
Con Mac Cormac O’Conor: 

**One of these appealed, and charged 
the other for sundry treasons in the late 
rebellion, and which could have no other 
trial but by combat, which was granted 
unto them. Whereupon, according to 
the laws and orders of England for a 
cambat to be tried, all things were pre- 
pared, the day, time, oa place ap- 
pointed; and, according to the same, 
the lords justices, the judges, and the 
privy councillors, came and sat in the 
place appointed for the same, every 
man in his degree and calling. And 


then the court was called, and the ap- 
pellant or plaintiff was brought in before 
the face of the court, being stripped 
unto his shirt, having only hissword and 
target, which were the weapons appoint- 
ed, and when he had done his reverence 
and duty to the lords justices and to the 
court, he was brought to a stool set in 
one of the ends within the lists, and 
there sat. After him was the defendant 
brought in, in the like manner and order, 
and with the like weapons, and when he 
had done his duty and reverence to the 
lords justices and to the court, he was 
brought to his chair, placed in the other 
end of the lists. Then were their actions 
and pleadings openly read, and then the 
appellant was demanded whether he 
would aver his demand or not? who, 
when he had affirmed that he would, the 
party defendant was likewise asked 
whether he would confess the action, or 
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stand to the trial of the same? who did 
answer, as did the other, that he would 
aver it by the sword. Upon these their 
several answers, they were severally 
called, the one after the other, every of 
them taking a corporal oath that this 
quarrel was true, and that they would 
ay the same both with sword and 

ood. Thus, they being sworn, were 
brought back again, every of them, to 
their several places as before. 

** And then, when by the sound of a 
trumpet, a sign was given unto them 
when they should enter into the fight, 
they arose out of their seats and met 
each one the other in the middle within 
the lists, and there, with the weapons 
assigned unto them, they fought; in 
which fight the appellant did prevail, 
and he not only did disarm the defend- 
ant, but also, with the sword of the said 
defendant, did cut off his head, and, 
upon the point of the same sword, did 
present it to the lords justices, and so, 
with the victory of his enemy, he was 
acquitted.” 


Sir John Perrott, a knight of large 
= in Wales, was appointed 
rd Deputy in 1584. Report stated 
that Perrott was a son of King Henry 
the Eighth, and a writer of the se- 
venteenth century observes, “if we 
compare his features, his qualities, 
—_ and voice, with those of the 
ing, whose memory yet remains 
aes us, they will plead strongly 
that he was a surreptitious child of 
the blood royal.” Perrott was sworn 
into office as Lord Deputy on the 26th 
of June, 1584, in Christ Church, where 
he received the sword of state from 
the lords justices, at which time, says 
the old writer, he, “peradventure, in 
imitation of the ancient Roman go- 
vernors, who were ever accustomed at 
their election into public office to 
make orations to the people, made a 
brief speech, more plain and pithy 
than glorious or eloquent.” 

**This sword,” quoth he, laying his 
hand upon the sword of state, ‘‘ shall 
punish ill-doers without partiality, and 
protect the good subject from violence 
and injury; but, because words and 
deeds do now-a-days use to dwell so far 
asunder, I leave you, that hear me now, 
hereafter to judge me and my words by 
tay deeds.” 


Perrott’s views on the mode of go- 
verning and subjecting Ireland, were 
detailed in a memorial drawn up by 
him at the Queen’s command in 1582, 
in which, after discussing a variety of 
points, he writes :— 
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«In miné Opinion the standing seat 
for the Deputy and the law, would be 
translated from Dublin (which is apt for 
nothing else but to send and receive 
readily from England) to Athlone, which 
is, as it were, the centre of Ireland, and 
situate both in a good soil, apt for all 
things necessary, and on the Shannon, 
which is the best river of the realm, and 
would, with a small charge, be made 
portable twenty miles above Athlone at 
least. By that means, as the Deputy 
may upon every occasion (be it never so 
sudden) be within twelve hours in the 
farthest province from him, so, in short 
time, the repair hither from all quarters 
of the realm, would breed a thorough- 
fare, even through deserts and woods, 
that are now lurking holes for rebels, 
and nurseries for rebellion.” 


A parliament assembled at the Cas- 
tle of Dublin in 1585 and 1586 was 
attended by a large number of the 
native chiefs, whom Perrott endea- 
voured to induce to forego their own 
peculiar costume by bestowing upon 
several of them gowns and cloaks of 
velvet and satin. 

In his private capacity Perrott had 
enjoyed the reputation of maintain- 
ing the retinue and hospitality rather 
of a nobleman than of a knight ; but 
his enemies in Ireland accused him 
of unbecoming parsimony in his vice- 
regal establishment, on which subject 
we find him writing as follows, in an 
unpublished letter to Burghley, in 
1585 :— 


“ Having run over the public causes, 
I must say somewhat in my own defence 
for a matter that I hear lam touched 
withal in private to Her Majesty. Ihad 
little thought that any part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s honour had depended on my sup- 
pers. Truly, my lord, I was not held 
for a niggard when I was in mine own 
private house, where always a supper 
was ready, as here it hath been for them 
with whose stomachs and healths it 
agreeth. AsIam sorry that men’s eyes 
are so narrowly bent upon my diet, and, 
I doubt not, vie with my uprising and 
down-lying, too, so I am glad they can 
touch me with no worse thing than ab- 
stinence, the note whereof will become 
me every way better than surfeiting ex- 
cess, It isnonew thing with me to for-. 
bear suppers ; but of twenty-three years” 
continuance, whereunto I have been in- 
formed in regard of my life and health, 
as Mr. Doctor Hector, whose counsel I 
have used, having been long acquainted 
with my body, can further let your lord- 
ship understand; but I had rather to be 
falsely accused of niggardliness than, for 
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any man’s pleasure, kill myself with ex- 
cess; and since my expenses in house 
being comparable to or that hath gone 
before me, and spent in order, will ac- 
quit me of that malicious slander, I will 
leave to others to eat a full supper at 
w cost, and content myself better with 

. Curius, his thin diet, than with Lu- 
cullus’ supper, made to Pompey and 
Cicero in his surfeiting hall.” 


Among our unprinted archives is 
preserved a “Medium of the expenses 
of the household of the Right Honour- 
able Sir John Perrott, Knight, Lord 
Deputy of Ireland, as well ordinary 
as extraordinary, made by two weeks’ 
expenses; the one ending on Satur- 
day, the 4th of July, 1584, which 
amounted to £50—22d. 11 white 
grots ; the other week ending on Sat- 
urday, the 4th of September, 1585, 
and amounting to the sum of £39— 
2d., 1 white grot, besides wood and 
coal, and the charges of his lordship’s 
stable.” During these two weeks 
the aécounts show that the Viceregal 
Household consumed ten bullocks, 
forty sheep, sixteen hogsheads of beer, 
one hogshead oigne wine, four 
gallons of sack, besides bread, man- 
chets, or fine white rolls, pastry, lings, 


stock-fish, salted salmon, organ-lings, 
bacon, fowl, both wild and tame, fresh 
fish, butter, sweet and salted, eggs, 


oatmeal, salt, sauce, herbs, spices, and 
fruit of all sorts; the other items of 
expenditure were wax lights with staff 
torches, white lights, coal, and wood. 
The viceregal officers, chaplains, and 
servants in ordinary, amounted to 
sixtyin number; the total of their wages 
being £170 6s. 8d. per annum, in ad- 
dition to which they were provided 
with linens by the Deputy, whose fur- 
ther expenses under this head are enu- 
merated as follows : linens, cloaks and 
frieze jerkins for twenty-three re- 
tainers; alms, rushes, perfumes, 
flowers, as herbs, the maintain- 
ance of ninety horses and hacknies ; 
board-wages for forty-five horse-boys; 
linens for them, viz., mandillions (or 
loose gowns) of cloth. To the docu- 
ment is appended a memorandum, 
that “herein is neither contained the 
festival days, great gifts, and rewards, 
nor his lordship’s own apparel, with 
many such like thi ; there is also, 
it to be considered the daily ac- 
cess of noblemen, privy councillors, 
— gentlemen, and pensioners to 
his lordship’s table, and their servants 
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to attend them, which are part of the 
occasion of this charge.” 

Perrott is said to have received in- 
telligence of King Philip’s prepara- 
tions against England from the spies 
employed by him in Spain, four of 
whom were apprehended and put to 
the rack by the Marquis Della Croce. 
To secure the peace of Ireland during 
the expected Spanish invasion, the 
Deputy exacted hostages from the 
principal native chiefs, and lodged 
them in the Castle of Dublin. At 
this period the Lord Deputy obtained, 
by a stratagem, possession of the 
person of Aodh, or Hugh O’Donnell, 
surnamed Rua, or the Red, son of 
the Lord of Tir Connell, one of the 
native chiefs most dreaded by the 
English Government. 

errott, after a viceroyalty of four 
years, obtained permission, in 1589, to 
resign the government to Sir William 
Fitz Williams, 

At Sir John Perrott’s departure 
from Dublin, after he had resigned the 
sword, many of the nobility, gentry, 
and commons of the kingdom came 
thither to see and take their leave of 
him; so that, as he went from his 
lodging to the Merchants’-quay to 
take boat,— 


‘* The press of people coming to salute 
him—some with cries of applause, and 
some with tears bemoaning his depar- 
ture—was so great, that he was well 
near two hours before he could pass the 
street, and was enforced twice or thrice 
to take house for his ease, to avoid the 
throng. Also a great number of poor 
country-people came thither at his de- 
parture—some that dwelt twenty, some 
forty miles or more from Dublin, and 
many of them that had never seen him 
before; yet they did strive and covet, as 
he went through the streets, if they could 
not take him by the hand, yea to touch 
his garment; all praying for him and 
for his long life.” 


Sir William Fitz Williams, Perrott’s 
successor, had twice before been Lord 
Deputy, and at five different periods 

held the office of Lord Justice of 
Ireland. Asa governor, he was both 
feared and hated by the natives. 
Soon after entering upon office, he 
made an expedition into Ulster and 
Connacht, nominally for the Queen’s 
service, but really in the hope of gaining 
possession of the treasure said to have 
en deposited with the inhabitants 
of these coasts by the Spaniards who 
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had escaped from the wreck of the 


a. 

Red Hugh O’Donnell and the two 
Ulster princes, his companions, while 
in the Bastle prison, were continual] 
devising plans of escape, for whic 
object they maintained a communica- 
tion with Fiach Mac Hugh, leader of 
the clan of O’Byrne, through the me- 
dium of a youth named Edward Eus- 
tace, who, being allowed, without sus- 
sar to visit them, contrived to 

urnish them with a file to cut their 
fetters, and a quantity of silken ma- 
terials for the formation of a rope. 
Fiach also promised to have a guide 
and horses in readiness to convey them 
to his fastness at Glenmalur, and 
thence to Ulster, when they should 
escape from the fortress, for attempt- 
ing which a night shortly before 
Christmas (1592) was fixed. In the 
middle of the appointed night, Red 
Hugh filed the bolts by which his 
fetters and those of his companions 
were secured. Aided by the rope, one 
end of which they made fast to a por- 
tion of the fortress, He O'Neill 
descended safely through the Castle 
sewer, and was followed by O’Don- 
nell; but Art O’Neill, in his rapid 
descent, dislodged a stone from the 
building, which, in its fall, injured 
him so severely, that he was scarcely 
able to retain hold of the rope. Hay- 
ing climbed the Castle trench, into 
which they had descended, they were 
met by their promised guide, with the 
ill news that the horses intended for 
them had been, during the preceding 
day, removed by a friend without his 
knowledge. They, consequently, pro- 
ceeded, on foot, by unfrequented paths, 
until they reached the Three Rock 
Mountain. Owing to the darkness of 
the night and their hurried flight, 
Henry O’ Neill separated from his two 
companions, who, with their guide, 
travelled onward under a heavy fall 
of snow, from which they suffered se- 
verely, having left their outer gar- 
ments behind to facilitate their escape 
from the Castle of Dublin. Art 
O’Neill, becoming enfeebled, was sup- 
ported by leaning on the shoulders of 

is companions. After having crossed 
the mountain, they rested, according 
to appointment, under the shelter of 
a rocky precipice, not very distant 
from the residence of Fiach Mac Hugh, 
to whom they despatched the guide 
with intelligence of their position. 
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Overcome by fatigue, from rapidly 
walking bathe the entire day, they 
fell asleep, despite the pangs of hun- 
ger. The second day passed without 
receiving any assistance; and on the 
third day Red Hugh, reduced to a 
state of starvation, fed upon the 
leaves of the adjacent trees, of which, 
however, Art was unable to partake. 
Meanwhile, Fiach, surrounded b 
spies and enemies, had, notwithstand- 
ing his utmost efforts, been unable to 
supply the concealed fugitives with 
food; but on the night of the third 
day he succeeded in secretly despatch- 
ing four of his soldiers to them with 
rovisions, ale, and other necessaries. 

ugh O'Donnell was subsequently 
conveyed to the fastness of Glenmalur, 
whence, after his recovery, he was, 
through the arrangement of his bro- 
ther-in-law, Hugh O'Neill, the great 
Earl of Tir Owen, enabled to effect 
his return to his native territory of 
Tir Connell, of which, in the same 
ear, on the resignation of his father, 
1e was elected chief, and subsequently 
proved one of the most formidable of 
the native opponents of the English 
in Ireland. 

Of another native nobleman, im- 
prisoned at this period in the Castle, 
we find the Lord Deputy Fitz Wil- 
liams writing as follows to the 
English Privy Council, in February, 
1591-2: 


‘*It pleased your lordships lately to 
write for the delivery of Philip O’Reilly; 
he was committed in Sir John Perrott’s 
time for practising with Spain, as Sir 
John himself told me, at his departure, 
and hath been since, by some of the 
Council here also told me. The gentle- 
man is very valiant, well-spoken, not 
an Irishman better thought of for wit ; 
reads and writes the Irish ; and a pretty 
scholar, none of his name or sept so 
esteemed of as he, nor was when he was 
abroad.” 


After his liberation from captivity, 
Philip O'Reilly was, through the in- 
fluence of Hugh O'Neill, inaugurated 
chief of Breffny, the territory of his 
clan, soon after which he was acciden- 


ee 

e Lord Deputy Fitz Williams 
contributed two hundred pounds to- 
wards the erection of Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1591, and in acknowledg- 
ment of the benefits derived by the 
institution from his exertions in its 
behalf, his armorial bearings were, on 
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the erection of the building, fixed over 
its chief gates. In 1593 we find him 
soliciting the Privy Council in Eng- 
land, in the following terms, to relieve 
him from the government of Ireland: 

**I humbly beseech your lordships to 
have my revokement in remembrance, 
for I find my state rather worse, or as 
evil as when I was abroad in travel, 
and for my wife, her swellings and pain 
remain still, and at fits grievous; an 
hard state to us both, when neither 
= of physician or surgeon is to be 


Elizabeth permitted Fitz Williams, 
“in consideration of his sickness,” to 
resign the viceroyalty in 1594, and on 
returning to England he carried with 
him the Irish Privy Council book, 
commencing in the Risantend year 
of Henry the Eighth, the most an- 
cient record of that kind existing 
in Ireland, which, to the great loss of 
historic investigators, has never been 
recovered. 

i To meee: vo Williams in the 

eputyship, the Queen appointed the 
Duke of Bedford's youngest son, Sir 
William Russell, who had previously 
served in Ireland, and in the wars of the 
Low Countries, where he had been Go- 
vernor of the town of Flushing. On the 
arrival of the new Governor, the Earl 
of Tyrone coming to Dublin to answer 
various charges of disloyalty, Russell 
proposed to have him arrested and 
imprisoned in the Castle, to which 
the Council is said to have objected ; 
but, according to another account, 
O'Neill having received private inti- 
mation of their hostile intentions, 
crossed the Liffey in a boat, and, ac- 
companied by his attendants, fled to 
Ulster on horseback. 

To repress the hostile movements 
of the Ulster and Leinster chiefs, the 
English government dispatched to 
Ireland a large body of troops, com- 
nee of veterans who had served in 

rance and the Netherlands. The 
command of this force, with absolute 
authority in military affairs, was con- 
ferred upon Sir John Norris, who, 
a he had acquired, from his ser- 
vices abroad, the reputation of being 
one of the ablest generals of the age, 
was frequently defeated, and severely 
wounded in his engagements with the 
Ulster clans, to whose leaders the Lord 
Deputy and Council despatched com- 
missioners, to offer terms of peace, 
which the native chiefs declined, on the 
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grounds that the English had never 
observed their treaties with them or 
their fathers longer than suited their 
own interests. To reduce the Wicklow 
clans who, at this period, carried their 
incursions close to the walls of the 
metropolis, the Lord Deputy Russell 
encamped at Ballinacor, where he cut 
off several of their leaders, one of 
whom, Walter Fitz Gerald, surnamed 
Reagh, or the swarthy, he had hanged 
in chains at Dublin ; he also took pri- 
soners Fiach Mac Hugh’s wife and sis- 
ter, the former of whom was sentenced 
to be burned alive, but reprieved and 
kept confined in the Castle prison for 
purposes of state. Russell subsequently 
succeeded in having betrayed into his 
hands the valiant chief, Fiach Mac 
Hugh O’Byrne, whom he had exe- 
cuted at Dublin, where his head and 
quarters were publicly impaled. Dis- 
satisfied with the treatment which he 
experienced from the English Privy 
Council, Russell petitioned to be dis- 
charged from office, to which the 
Queen willingly acceded, as her Irish 
affairs were said to have been preju- 
diced by his disputes with General 
Norris, who differed with him on 
various points of state policy. 

Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, on 
his appointment to the Lord Lieu- 
tenancy of Ireland, was invested with 
powers more absolute than those in- 
trusted to any of his predecessors. 
Accompanied i many noblemen, he 
arrived at Dublin in April, 1599, 
having under his command an army 
of 16,000 foot and 1,300 horse. By 
the advice of the Privy Council, Essex 
led his army to the south, every stage 
of his progress towards which was 
contested with desperate intrepidity 
by the Leinster clans, who, having 
expelled the settlers, had re-entered 
upon their old territories, from which 
they had been evicted by the English 
government. The remembrance of 
one of these engagements was long 
preserved in a locality named the 
Bearna na g-cleitigh, or the “ pass of 
the plumes,” from the number of 
these military ornaments left in the 
field by the Queen’s troops, when de- 
feated by the natives, under Owny 
O’More, the proscribed chief of Leix. 


“Tf your Majesty,” he writes to the 
Queen, “ will have a strong party in the 
Irish nobility, and make use of them, 
you must hide from them all purpose of 
establishing English government, till 
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the strength of the Irish be so broken, 
that they shall see no safety but in your 
Majesty’s protection.” 


At Dublin Essex conferred knight- 
hood upon fifty-nine persons, includ- 
ing Sir John Harrington, Queen 
Elizabeth’s godson, the translator of 
Ariosto, and esteemed one of the chief 
wits of his time. Among the epi- 

ms of Harrington, whom the 
ee styled “her godson, the merry 
poet,” we find the following lines, 
relating his experience of the cam- 
paigns in Ireland under the Earl of 

Zz: 


*T prais'd the speech, but cannot now abide it: 

That war is sweet to those that have not tried it, 

For I have prov’d it now and plainly see 't, 

It is so sweet, it maketh all things sweet. 

At home, Canary wines and Greek grow 
loathsome : 

Here, milk is nectar, water tasteth toothsome. 

There, without bak’d, roast, boil'd, it is no 
cheer : 

Biscuit we like, and bonny-clabo here. 

There we complain of one rear-roasted chick: 

Here, meat worse cook’d ne'er makes us sick. 

At home, in silken spanvers, beds of down: 

We scant can rest, but still toss up and down : 

Here, we can sleep, a saddle to our pillow, 

A hedge the curtain, canopy a willow. 

There, if a child but cry, oh, what a sprite ! 

Here, we can brook three ‘larums in one 
night, 

There, homely rooms must be perfumed with 
roses : 

Here, match and powder ne’er offend our noses. 

There, from a storm of rain we run like pullets: 

Here, we stand fast against a shower of bullets. 

Lo, then, how greatly their opinions err, 

That think there is no great delight in war. 

But yet for this, sweet War, I'll be thy 
debtor, 

I shall for ever love my home the better.” 


The enemies of Essex exerted their 
influence during his absence to preju- 
dice him with the Queen, who ex- 
— great dissatisfaction that he 

ad made an expedition into Munster, 
instead of carrying the war into Ul- 
ster, a course which he had strongly 
advocated in England. 

Having obtained reinforcements 
from England, Essex commenced an 
expedition against Tyrone, in a frame 
of mind depicted as follows in some 
lines addressed by him from Ardbra- 
can to the Queen :— 


“ From a mind delighting in sorrow ; 
from spirits wasted with travail, care, 
and grief; from a heart torn in pieces 
with sion; from a man that hates 
himeelf and all things that keep him 
alive, what service can your Majesty 
reap? Since my services past deserve 
no more than banishment and proscrip- 
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tion into the most cursed of all countries, 
with what expectation, or to what end 
shall I live longer? No, no; the rebel’s 
pride and successes must give me means 
to ransom myself, my soul, I mean, out 
of this hateful prison of my body. And 
if it happen so, your Majesty may be- 
lieve that you shall not have cause to 
mistake the fashion of my death, though 
the course of my life could not please 
you.” 


On approaching the Ulster chief’s 
encampment in Louth a council of 
war protested against an attack pro- 
posed by Essex. A few days subse- 
a ently a parley was held with 

’Neill, who, on horseback in the 
centre of a ford, discoursed secretly 
for some time with the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, who stood mounted on the 
opposite bank. After this private 
discussion the chief men of both sides 
were called forward, and decided on 
holding a meeting on the following 
day, at which a truce was mutually 
agreed upon. Irritated that so large 
and costly an army had, in six months, 
effected nothing, Elizabeth wrote a 
sharp letter to the Lord Lieutenant 
and council, censuring their conduct 
and requiring them to transmit her 
a report of the mode which they con- 
sidered most judicious for prosecuting 
the war. On the 16th of September 
the Queen received, by Captain Law- 
son, a letter from Essex, enclosing a 
journal of his expedition into Ulster, 
and on the following day she des- 

tched the messenger back to Dub- 
in with a missive censuring the Lord 
Lieutenant’s conduct, and prohibiting 
the final ratification of any peace with 
O’Neill unless specially approved of 
by her. 


“Tt appeareth,” she writes, “ by your 
journal, that you and the traitor, O’Neill, 
spoke half an hour together without any 
body’s hearing; wherein, though we 
that trust you with our kingdom are far 
from mistrusting you with a traitor, 
yet, both for comeliness, example, and 
your own discharge, we marvel you 
could carry it no better ; especially hay- 
ing, in all things, since your arrival, 
been so precise to have good testimony 
for your actions, as, whenever any thing 
was to be done to which our command- 
ment tied you, it seemed sufficient war- 
rant for you if your fellow-councillors 
allowed better of other ways, though 
your own reason carried you to have 
pursued our directions against their 
opinions ; to whose conduct, if we had 
meant that Ireland, after all the calami- 
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ties in which they have wrapped it, 
should still have abandoned, then it 
was very superfluous to have sent over 
such a personage as yourself.” 


On. receipt of this letter, Essex 
summoned the council at Dublin, 
committed the sword to the Chan- 
cellor and the Treasurer, appointed 
the Earl of Ormond to command the 
army, and immediately embarked for 
England. On Michaelmas-eve, about 
ten o'clock in the morning, Essex, 
says the contemporary narrator, 

“ Alighted at the court-gate in post, 
and made all haste up to the presence, 
and so to the private chamber, and stood 
not till he came to the Queen’s bed- 
chamber, where he found the Queen 
nearly up, the hair about her face; he 
kneeled unto her, kissed her hands, and 
had some private speech with her, which 
seemed to give him great contentment ; 
for, coming from her Majesty to go shift 
himself in his chamber, he was very 

leasant, and thanked God, though he 
suffered much troubles and storms 
abroad, he found a sweet calm at home. 
*Tis much wondered at here,” continues 
the narrative, “that he went so boldly 
to her Majesty’s presence, she not being 
ready, and he so full of dirt and mire 
that his very face wasfull of it. About 
eleven he was ready, and went up again 
to the Queen, and conferred with her 
till half an hour after twelve. As yet 
all was well, and her usage very gra- 
cious towards him. He went to diaher, 
and during all that time discoursed 
merely of his travels and journeys 
in Ireland ; of the goodness of the coun- 
try ; the civilities of the nobility that are 
true subjects; of the great entertain- 
ments he had in their houses; of the 
good order he found there.” 


On the evening of the same day 
Essex was placed in custody by order of 
the Queen, who, to fill the post of Lord 
Deputy of Ireland at this juncture, 
selected Charles Blount, Lord Mount- 
joy, whomshe had previously destined 
for the office, but her design had been 
opposed by the Earl of Essex, on the 
grounds that Mountjoy had too small 
experience in martial affairs. 

uring the first year of his viceroy- 
alty, Mountjoy led two expeditions 
.against the Ulster chiefs, who valiantly 
opposed his progress, and contested 
every pass through which he endea- 
voured to enter their territories. He 
subsequently persecuted the Queen’s 
enemies in Leinster with fire and 
sword ; and after the defeat of the 
Spaniards at Kinsale, succeeded in 
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acifying the country by inducing 
Hugh ONeill to surrender to the 
Queen. 

The hesitation of the southern cities 
to proclaim James I., called Mountjoy 
to Munster. At Waterford he held a 
theological controversy with some of 
the chief Roman Catholic divines, and 
when the citizens, relying on an an- 
cient grant, refused to admit his sol- 
diers into the town, he declared that 
if they did not immediately open their 
gates to him and his forces, he would 
cut King John’s charter with King 
James’ sword, and that if he entered 
the town by force, he would raze it, 
and strew salt upon the ruins. After 
the submission of Waterford, Mount- 
joy proceeded to Cork ; the citizens of 
which, on his entry, placed plough- 
shares on each side of the street, 
to denote the destruction of their 
agriculture by military oppression. 
Returning thence, he published at 
Dublin, a general proclamation of in- 
demnity. 

By the establishment of Elizabeth, 
Mountjoy was paid, as Lord Deputy, 
£1,300 per annum, for his ordinary 
entertainment ; he was also allowed 
£4 4s. per day, for a band of horsemen 
in his family ; and eight pence a man, 
pe day, forfifty footmen in his family; 

is “doctor o pees received five 
unds per week, and his chief chap- 
ain was paid at the same rate. 


«For his diet,” says Mountjoy’s sec- 
retary, ‘‘the Lord Deputy used to fare 
plentifully and of the best; and as his 
means increased, so his table was better 
served; so that in his latter time, no 
lord in England might compare with him 
in that kind of bounty. Before these 
wars he used to have nourishing break- 
fasts, as panadoes and broths; but in the 
time of tie war, he used commonly to 
break his fast with a dry crust of bread, 
and in the spring-time with butter and 
sage, with a cup of stale beer; where. 
with, sometimes in winter he would have 
sugar and nutmeg mixed. He fed plen- 
tifully both at dinner and supper, having 
the choicest and most nourishing meats, 
with the best wines, which he drank 
plentifully, but never in great excess ; 
and in his latter years, especially in the 
time of the war, as well when his night 
sleeps were broken, as at other times, 
upon full diet, he used to sleep in the 
afternoons, and that long and upon his 
bed. He took tobacco abundantly and 
of the best, which I think preserved him 
from sickness, especially in Ireland, 
where the foggy air of the bogs, and 
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waterish fowl, plenty of fish and gener- 
ally all meats, with the common sort, 
always unsalted and green roasted, do 
most prejudice the health, for he was 
very seldom sick, only he was troubled 
with the head ache, which duly and con- 
stantly, like an ague, for many years, 
till his death, took him once every three 
months, and vehemently held him for 
some three days; and himself, in good 
part, attributed as well the reducing of 
this pain to these certain and distant 
times, as the ease he therein found, to 
the virtue of this herb.” 
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of the play of “Gorbodue,” or “Fer- 
rex and Porrex,” which, according to 
our highest dramatic authority, is the 
earliest extant piece in English that 
can, with any fitness, be called a 
tragedy. 
fter having been advanced from 
the Deputyship to the Lord Lieuten- 
ancy of Ireland, Mountjoy, in April, 
1603, committed the government to 
Sir George Carew, and with the Earl 
of Tir Owen, Rory O’Donnell, and a 
large number of knights and gentle- 
men, sailed from the harbour of Dub- 
lin in the King’s pinnace called the 
“Tramontana,” and landed safely in 
Wales, after having narrowly escaped 
shipwreck. At court Mountjoy was 
=a received by the King, who 
stowed on him various important 
offices, together with the title of Earl 
of Devonshire ; and until his death, he 
had the full superintendence of all 
the affairs of the government of Ire- 
land, all — connected with 
passed through his hands as 







The successful issue of Mountjoy’s 

; government confuted the anticipations 

of Essex, who predicted that hisstudies 

? or “bookishness” would unfit him for 

; active employment. He was deeply 

4 read in the works of the Fathers and 

f schoolmen, and also a proficient in the 

% natural philosophy of his time. Du- 

ring his viceroyalty, plays are stated 

. to have been frequently acted in the 

> Castle of Dublin, by the gentlemen of 

the court; and we find special men- 

df tion that, on the Queen’s birthda ,in which 

h 1601, a performance took place there Lord Lieutenant. 
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my ELEANORE. 

ny I. 

3 O! fairer than vermilion. 

ond Shed upon western skies, 

Was the blush of that sweet Castilian 

Girl with the deep brown eyes. 

ec- As her happy heart grew firmer, 

are In the strange bright days of yore, 
his When she heard young Edward murmur, 
_ “T love thee, Eleiinore !” 

nm 

1ese Il. 
ak- Sweeter than musical cadence 

the Of the wind through cedar and lime, 
y > Is Love to a timorous maiden’s 
poe Heart in the fresh spring-time ; 
ere Sweeter than waves that mutter 
save And break on a sinuous shore, 
len- Are the songs her fancies utter 
ving To brown-eyed Eleinore. 
pats, 
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The twain went forth together 

Away o’er the midland main, 
Through the golden summer weather, 

To Syria’s mystic plain. 
Together, toil and danger, 

nd the death of their loved ones, bore, 

And perils from Paynim, stranger 
Than death to Eleinore. 


Eleénore. 


IV. 
Where Lincoln’ s towers of wonder 
Soar high o’er the vale of Trent, 
Their lives were torn asunder : 
To her home the good Queen went. 
Her corse to the tomb he carried, 
With grief at his stern heart’s core, 
And where’er at night they tarried 
Rose a cross to Eleinore. 


Vv. 


As ye trace a meteor’s onset 
By a line of silver rain— 
As ye know a regal sunset 
By streaks of a saffron stain— 
So to the Minster holy, 
At the west of Lon on’s roar, 
May ye mark how, sadly, slowly, 
Passed the corse of Eleinore. 


VI. 


Back to where lances quiver— 
Straight back, to tower and town, 
By hill, and wold, and river— 
For the love of Scotland’s Crown: 
But, ah! there is woe within him 
For the face he shall see no more; 
And conquest cannot win him 
From the love of Eleanore. 


VII. 


Years after, sternly dying, 
In his tent by the Solway Sea, 
With the breezes of Scotland flying 
O’er the wild sands, wide and free, 
His dim thoughts sadly wander 
To the happy days of yore, 
And he sees in the grey sky yonder 
The eyes of his Eleanore. 


VII. 


Time must destroy those crosses, 
Built by the Poet-King: 
But as long as the blue sea tosses— 
As long as the skylarks sing— 
As long as London’s river 
Glides softly down to the Nore, 
Men shall remember ever 
How he loved Queen Eleinore. 
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